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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ACCOUNT OF THE REPORT MADE 
TO PARLIAMENT BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY RESPECTING THE MA- 
NAGEMENT OF THE POOR IN SCOT#= 
LAND. 


No subject in political economy ex- 
cites at present so deep and just an 
interest, as that which regards the 
mode of making a provision for the 
[gene To relieve those wants of our 
ellow-creatures, which are inevitably 
caused by age or infirmity, is a duty 
imperiously dictated by religion and 
humanity. Yet how to effect this, 
without impairing the sense of honest 
independence, and slackening the sti- 
mulus to industry, forms a problem, 
the solution of which is extremely 
difficult. We do not mean to enter 
at present upon a discussion which 
has employed the pens of the ablest 
writers of the age. Our object in this 
article is, to introduce to the notice of 
our readers the Report upon this sub- 
ject made by the Committee of the 
General Assembly for the information 
of the British Eegislature. Of this re- 
it was stated by Mr 

ourne, when he presented it to t 
House of Commons on the 28th May 
last, “that a more valuable document, 
f « the information of all classes of 

ns, had never been laid before 
arliament.” We shall begin, by 
giving a short sketch of the process 
by which this mass of valuable infor- 
mation was brought together. 

The British Legislature having 

turned its serious attention to the a 


mendment of the English mode of 
supporting the poor, was naturally 
struck by the comparatively cheap and 
atisfactory manner in which this 
great object is fulfilled in Scotland. 
During the sitting therefore of the As- 
sembly 1817, a communication was 
made from both houses of Parliament 
to that reverend body, requesting par- 
ticular information upon this subject. 
The wishes of the House of Lords 
were communicated by Lord Hard- 
wicke, those of the Commons by Mr 
Sturges Bourne. ‘The latter expres 
sed a particular wish to know the cons 
sideration given to character in the 
distribution of relief; and also how 
far the personal property of the pauper 
was claimed by the managers for the 
poor. Lord Hardwicke’s letter was 
read to the Assembly.on the 23d May, 
and a Committee was immediately ap« 
pointed, consisting of Dr Gibb the 
moderator, Principal Baird, Sir Henry 
Moncreiff, and others of the most re- 
spectable members, to prepare a report 
which might afford the requisite infor- 
mation tothe Legislature. 'Thecommit- 
tee proceeded in their functions with 
such activity, that, on the 2d of June, 
they presented a report, which af- 
fo ed. to the two houses a general 
view of the mode in which the Scottish 
poor, were managed ; and they at the 
same time intimated, that a set of 
queries were in preparation, for the 
purpose of being circulated among the 
different members of the church, and 
from which it was that a 
full view of all the details of the sys- 
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tem would be hereafter drawn up. 
This report was forthwith transmitted 
to Parliament, and, on the same day, 
the committee met and appointed a 
sub-committee to prepare and circulate 
the queries, to receive the answers, and 
arrange the information. On the 23d 
June, the sub-committee met, and 
Principal Baird, the convener, sub- 
mitted to them a sketch of queries to 
be circulated for the purpose of ob- 
taining the desired information. These 
being examined and approved of, were 
printed on a large sheet, with blank 
spaces opposite sufficient for contain- 
ing the answers. On the 29th June 
1817, a copy which we have seen was 
sent to all the clergymen of the Church 
of Scotland, with a letter, soliciting 
their immediate attention to these 
queries. We regret that our limits 
render it impossible to copy them ful- 
IY but the leading points embraced by 
em were the following : 

1. Annual collections at the church 
doors. 

2. Contributions by heritors. 

3. Expence of managing the funds 
of the kirk-sessions. 

4, Assessments, including—their 
total amount, the rate or rule of levy- 
ing them,—the authority by which 
they are levied,—their commencement 
and increase in number,—their rise 
and amount,—and the expence of ma- 
nagement. 

5. Reluctance of the poor to appl 
for charity to the 

6. Number of the poor, and the 
rate of relief given to them. 

7. Consideration paid to the cha- 
racter of a pauper on admission to the 
roll and fixing the allowance. 

8. Removal of paupers from pa- 
rishes. 

9. Litigations betwixt parishes as 
to paupers, and the expence of them. 

10. The claim by kirk-sessions to the 
effects of paupers at their death. 

11. The enforcement by paupers of 
allowances than kirk-sessions 


13. The practice begging by 
stranger and parish poor. _ 

14. Extraordinary collections for in- 
dividual cases of distress, 

15. Number of the deaf and dumb. 
- 16. Relief to the industrious poor in 

17. Savings banks, 


12. The poor of the different religi- 
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18, Friendly societies. 

19. Sunday schools. 

20. Mortifications for the support 
and education of the poor. 

21. Means of common and religious 
education. 

It is highly creditable to this learn. 
ed body, that, before next Assembly, 
out of more than, nine hundred pa- 
rishes, a report had been received 
from about 750. Much, however, 
remained to be done before the re- 
ports of so great a number of indi- 
viduals, whose views, talents, and in- 
formation were so various, could be 
formed into a system, or could afford 
a complete and connected view of the 
subject.. Here it would be impossible 
to appreciate too highly the exertions 
ot Principal Baird, whose activity in 
every ene of — beneficence, 
eminently entitles him to the gratitude 
of his country. By his unremitting 
and judicious labour, these heteroge- 
neous materials were methodized and 
arranged ; the whole was brought in- 
to a business-like shape, and general 
results were exhibited upon every 
point which could be the object of 
an enlightened curiosity. A mere 
mention of the contents as printed, 
and of the tables which compese the 
appendix, will afford sufficient proof 
ot what we have stated. 

“‘ Table I. consists of seventy-eight 
leaves, each leaf containing a view, ar- 
ranged in nine columns, of the whole 
reported parishes in ove presbytery, 
in respect to the following particulars, 
viz. the amount of the population, of 
contributions by heritors, of the an- 
nual collections, of the general session 
funds, of the assessments, and of the 
total parish funds for the poor, as 
made up of the preceding items. It 
contains a view also of the erage 4 

r regularly and permanentiy oD 
roll—of those ae occasionally on 
the roll—and of the total number of 
the poor. This table shews farther, 
a separate abridged view of the above 


culars, and of some others, 8 tO 


the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
“Table II. contains a state of all 


the assessed parishes reported, and of 


their assessments in the different 7 
nods. It shews, in nine 

total number of ,parishes in 
nod—the number of these parishes 
that are assessed—their population, 
and the proportion of the poor to the 
100 of the population, It shews, far- 
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ther, the amount of the assessments— 
the amount of the general session 
funds—the sum total of parish funds, 
(2s consisting of the two preceding 
items,) and the average allowance paid 
to each pauper per annum. ‘This 
table shews, also, the dates of the 
commencement of the respective as- 
sessments in the different synods, their 
progressive increase in number, and 
their total present number in each 
synod ; and, consequently, their whole 
number in Scotland, so far as reported. 

* Table III. It contains a state of 
the parishes in each synod that are 
not assessed. There are seven columns 
in it, shewing the total number of pa- 
rishes in each synod—the number of 
parishes in each that are not assessed 
—their population—the proportion of 
poor in the 100 of population—the 
whole amount of the parish funds for 
the poor—and the average allowance 
paid to each pauper per annum. 

“ Table IV. There are eleven co- 
lumns in this table, which contains a 
summary of all the parishes reported 
in all the synods as to the following 
particulars, viz. the total population 
of each synod—the total amount of 
contributions by heritors—of the an- 
nual collections—of general session 
funds—of assessments—of the whole 
parish funds for the poor jointly—of 
the total number of poor in each sy- 
nod, either regularly or tense 
or occasionally only on the roll—the 
total number of poor of both these 
classes—the proportion ef poor to the 
100 of population, and the average al- 
lowance paid to each pauper per an- 
num—and, by the summation of the 
items for all the synods, this table 
shews the same particulars for the 
whole of the parishes of Scotland from 
which reports have been sent by the 


‘Fiees these copious materials, thus 
phe arranged, a Report was 
rawn up, which began with explain- 
ing the object of the committee,—gave 
a summary of Scottish statutes relative 
to the poor,—a sketch of their practi- 
cal management,—and a detail of the 
proceedings of the committee. It then 
proceeded to give a general summ 
of the information obtained on all the 
subjects to which its attention had been 
directed, being the same, and taken 
in the same order, as the queries above 
kt The four tables, of which 
contents have now been given, 
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compose the Appendix. This Report 
was read before the Assembly on the 
28th May, and transmitted to Parlia- 
ment, where we have seen that it has 
been so highly appreciated. It has not 
yet been printed, but it was publicly 
read in the Assembly, and from notes 
taken at that time, and subsequent 
inquiries made by us, we shall endea- 
your to give our readers some foretaste 
of what they will find, we apprehend, 
in this truly valuable Report. 

Church Collections.—These amount, 
in the 750 parishes from which re« 
turns have been received, to L..21,700, 
being an average of about L.30 in 
each parish. It is observed, that, 
wherever assessments prevail, a great 
diminution takes place in the amount 
of the collections. ‘The assessed per- 
sons consider themselves as having 
paid sufficiently in another shape ; 
while the others, conceiving the for- 
mer class bound to support the poor, 
suppose themselves no longer to lie 
under the same obligation to contri« 
bute. 

Voluntary Contributions by Heritors. 
—These may be considered as an ap- 
proach towards assessment. ‘There is 
no regular meeting called, nor legal 
held. The kirk-session 
iaving acquainted the heritors with 
the amount of their wants, the latter 
agree tomake up the sum among them- 
selves, by a rateable proportion on 
their valued rents respectively. The 
sum raised by these voluntary con- 
tributions is about L.35,400. They 
take place more or less in every part 
of Scotland. 

Assessments:—This mode of sups 
porting the poor bears a close re- 
semblance to the English system. A 
regular meeting is announced from the 
pulpit, and held with legal formali- 
ties. The sum is apportioned according 
to the rental, one half being paid by 
the proprietor, and the other by the te- 
nant. In generalit is laidentirely upon 
land, though, in considerable towns, 
house-rents are made liable; and 
there are a few of 
G w is one, w property 
sandal is attached. The autho- 
rity of the Sheriff is sometimes called 
in to enforce these assessments. In 
the synods of Aberdeen, Moray, Ross, 
Caithness, Argyll, Glen- 

, and Orkney, assessments are quite 
tem and the clergymen trom 
all these quarters express the strong- 
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est determination to guard against 
their introduction. The great pre- 
valence of assessments is in the 
counties bordering on England, from 
the example of which country it 
appears evident that they were 
first introduced. The synod of Merse 
and ‘Tiviotdale is entirely assess- 
ed, and contains more ihan a third 
of the parishes in that situation. In 
Dumfries, Glasgow, and Ayr, these 
are also numerous. The synods of 
Lothian and Tweeddale may consi- 
dered as divided between assessed and 
unassessed parishes. In the middle 
synods of Perth, Fife, Angus, Mearns, 
&c. assessments are trifling. In Perth, 
for instance, not more than L. 500 is 
thus raised. The amount levied by as- 
sessment may be L. 50,000. 

Expence of Management.— The 
dunt offerings and voluntary contri- 
butions are collected and distributed 
without any expence whatever. The 
duties are gratuitously and cheerful] 
performed by the clergymen and A 
ders. The session-clerk, indeed, re- 
ceives a small salary, but he performs 
other functions, for which it is, per- 
haps, no more than an adequate re- 
muneration. In levying assessments, 
an expence is incurred of 5 per cent. 
on the sum raised, which, consequent- 
ly, will amount throughout Scotland 
to L.2500 per annum. The ex- 
pence of litigation for ten years has a- 
mounted to L. 1640, (L. 164 per an- 
num.) Of this L. 1230 has been in- 
curred in assessed parishes. It is also 
observed, that much of this has arisen 
in litigation with the neighbouring 
English parishes. 

Occasional Contributions. —Without 
mentioning those made for the relief 
of individuals in cases of accident or 
inisfortune, large contributions have 
been raised over the country in years 
of peculiar distress. In 1817-18 there 
was raised in Edinburgh L. 7139, 
which kept 23,000 persons in employ- 
ment for several months. In Glas- 
gow there was raised L. 9658, and 
over the rest of the country L. 18,653 
in money, besides large distributions 
of meal. These contributions were 
all ~ bith 

The nw itherto return- 
ed amounts iat to about 30,000, 
which, calculated upon the total popu- 
lation of the parishes, makes 2}-1n the 
In the assessed parishes, the 
proportion is found to be considerably 
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greater, or about 34 in the 100. of 
the whole number 745 are blind, and 
542 deaf and dumb. It is generally 
stated, that the character of the poor 
is much considered in receiving them 
on the roll, and in fixing the allow. 
ance to be given to them. Sore 
clergymen, however, say, that they 
have no parishioners whose characier 
is so bad as to make it necessary to 
take this circumstance into considera. 
tion. The session, on the death of a 
pauper, claims a right to all the pro- 
perty he may have possessed; but 
this is often waved in favour of rela- 
tions, or of those who have distin- 
guished themselves by humanity to 
him during his lifetime. In some of 
the assessed parishes it is stated, that 
the enforcement of this right is found 
salutary in preventing persons from 
applying who would otherwise have 
done so. The reluctance to receive 
assistance from the poor’s fund, which 
was once so honourable a charactcris- 
tic of the Scottish peasantry, is said 
to be much worn off, and often aljo- 
gether obliterated, in the assessed pa- 
rishes; but, in the northern ana north- 
western districts, where assessments 
are yet unknown, it is said not to be 
materially diminished, and, in. many 
instances, it is needful to employ arti- 
fice, and the pretext of 2 loan, to make 
them accept what is necessary to pre- 
vent them from starving. 

Expence of Maintenance.—This va- 
ries remarkably through the different 
districts. In general it is higher in 
the assessed parishes. It has been 
calculated, that, in these, the average 
rate is L.5, 14s. for each individual, 
while, in those not assessed, it is L. 3; 
6s. 8d. In the synod of Merse it 1s 
L. 5, 15s. ; in Glasgow and Ayr, L.4, 
3s.; in Fife, L. 5, 11s. ; in Angus, 2- 
bout L. 4; but in Aberdeen it is s0 
low as L. 2, @s., and in Argyle so low 
as L. 1, 10s.; while in Orkney it 1s 
only 19s., and in Ross, Sutherland, 
and Glenelg, not quite 17s... The 
clergymen in these latter districts ac- 
count for this extreme lowness by the 


reluctance to @ or ity, 
kindness for and by somuch 


being done for them by. neighbours 
and relations. . | 
Begging.—Notwithstanding thesuc- 
efforts made in some of’ the 
great towns to put.a stop to this prac- 
tice, it continyes to. be almost univer 
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sal over the country. In some cases 
it is believed, that the stranger poor 
carry away by begging, as much as 
would maintain all the poor of the pa- 
rish. In general, a strong wish is ex- 
pressed for the extirpation ot begging ; 
but some clergymen, particularly in 
the Synod of Aberdeen, conceive that 
it could not be effected without lead- 
ing to what they suppose to be the 
greater evil of assessments. Attempts 
are made to limit it, by allowing pau- 
pers to beg only in their own parish, 
sometimes only one day in the week. 
In a very few parishes, badges are 
worn, 

Appeal to the Sheriff.—Of this last 
and fatal crisis in the progress of pau- 
perism, some symptoms are beginning 
to appear in the counties of Roxburgh 
and Berwick, immediately bordering 
on England ; and in trading and ma- 
nufacturing districts. ‘There may be 
doubts as to the competence ot such 
appeals in particular circumstances, 
but the fact mentioned deserves the 
attention of all concerned in the case. 

We shall conclude with a statement 
of the management of the poor in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, which has 
long differed materially from that in 
the country districts. In Edinburgh, 
the collections amount to L. 1914; 
while mortifications, city funds, and 
casual donations, afford L.1667. The 
assessment is L. 4809, which is raised 
by a tax of 5 per cent. on the real rent. 
‘The number of poor in the Charity 
Workhouse is 710 ; that of the indus- 
trious poor about 2440. The expence 
of each in the workhouse is L. 7, 15s. ; 
in out-pensions from L.2 to L. 5.— 
In Glasgow, thecollections are L.1652; 
occasional sources L. 330, while the 
assessment is L.10,550, which is 
raised by a tax on all property, heri- 
table and personal. The number of 
poor is 518 in the workhouse, and 
1215‘out of it; andof industrious poor, 
at an average of 10 years, 1215. Those 
in the workhouse cost L. 9, 3s. each; 
those out of it L..4. 10s. ; and the in- 
-dustrious poor from 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
month. 

This Report contains much valua- 
ble information relative to Education, 
Saving Banks, Friendly Societies, 
_&c. but our limits have. induced us 
to reserve these subjects for another 


article, and to confine ourselves here | 


strictly to what concerns the main 
_ tenance of the poor. 


NOTICES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. IV. 


Discovery of Celestine in the Calton 
Mill. 


THE numerous quarries daily open< 
ing all around Edinburgh, afford ma- 
ny interesting objects of curiosity to 
the mineralogist. Of late, in parti- 
cular, these artificial excavations have 
been very abundant in remarkable 
geological phenomena ; and we rejoice 
to learn that they are carefully re- 
corded as they occur, and will, in 
due time, be laid before the public. 
It may not be amiss to remark, that 
the Calton Hill has disclosed nume- 
rous appearances, subversive of the 
volcanic notion of its formation, but 
illustrative of its crystallization from 
a state of aqueous solution. Indeed, 
all the mineralogical arrangements 
around Edinburgh are so completely 
at variance with the igneous hypothe- 
sis of the formation ot rocks, that we 
are not surprised to observe theincreas- 
ing disbelief in the doctrines of the 
Huttonian Theory in the very city 
where it took its rise. But the Calton 
Hill is not only remarkable for its 
rocks, * but also for its simple miner- 
als. Its zeolites and felspars have 
been long well known; and its glance 
coal and diallage have more lately 
excited our curiosity. Lately, an in- 
telligent gentleman, Mr Sievright of 
Meggetland, discovered, in the pore 
phyry of this hill, that rare and beau- 
tiful mineral, the Celestine, or sul- 
phat of strontian. It was reported 
some time ago to have been found in 
the hill of Kinnoul, also in a trap 
rock ; and these are the only instan- 
ces we know of the occurrence of ce- 
lestine in trap rocks in Great Bri- 
tain. 


Zircon found near Fort Augustus. 


We understand that this gem was 
discovered last summer imbedded in 
the granite beds or veins that occur 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Augus- 
tus. Itis worthy of remark, that this 
geognostical position of the Highland 
zircon agrees with that of the varieties 
found by. Dr. Davy in the island of 
Ceylon. 

* Vide a valuable paper on the Calton 
Hill, in our Number for August 1617. 
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NOTICES OF VOYAGES UNDERTAKEN 
FOR THE DISCOVERY OF A NORTH- 
ERN PASSAGE, WITH OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON THE PROSPECTS OF SUC- 
CESS FOR THE PRESENT EXPEDI- 
TIONS. 


(Continued from Page 403.) 


Tue Dutch, on their return, hav- 
ing reported that there was a prospect 
of a passage through the Waygatz, 
the States General and Prince Mau- 
rice, in the following year, caused a 
new expedition of seven vessels to be 
titted out. 

The fleet set sail from the Texel, 
at sunrise, on the 2d of June 1595, 
and, on the 14th, came in sight of the 
coast of Norway. On the 22d one of 
the vessels came so close upon a large 
whale which lay sleeping in the wa- 
ter, that, had > not been awakened 
by the sailors’ cries, and made off, 
the ship must have gone over her. 
It was the 23d of August when they ar- 
rived at the Strait of Waygatz. Here 
they met with a Russian fishing-ves- 
sel formed of the bark of trees sewed 
together, on its way to the mouth of 
the Obi, where the crew were to win- 
ter. The Russians presented them 
with a number of fat eider ducks, and 
in return were offered meal, butter, 
and cheese, which they rejected, but 

zerly received pickled herrings, 
which they devoured entire, without 
any exception of head, skin, or tail. 
They assured the Dutch, that, for 
two months, or two and a half, the 
Strait would not be entirely shut. 
The Dutch then landed on the coast 
of Asia, here occupied by the Sa- 
moiedes. After marching some time 
without seeing any one, a mist sud- 
denly clearing up, they found them- 
selves close to a party of twenty na- 
tives. ‘The wildness of their aspect 
and dress induced a pause, till the in- 

ter advancing, one of them drew 

his bow, with visible intent to dis- 
an arrow at him. The inter- 
preter, almost frantic with alarm, 
called out, “ Stop, we are friends.” 
The Samoiede then laid down his arms, 
and placed himself in the attitude of 
speech. The interpreter, having again 
said, “ we are friends,” the other re- 
plied, “ you are then welcome.” ‘An a- 
micable communication was immediate- 


a ished, and the Duteh- found 


answering y every Ww 
they had formed of savage men, were 
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in their behaviour exceedingly rational 
and sensible. They were of small 
stature ; their countenance broad and 
flat; their eyes small; their | 
short ; their knees bent outwards ; in 
running and leaping they displayed 
the utmost agility. ‘They were cover- 
ed from head to foot with rein-deer 
skins, to which a few of the chiefs 
added some fragments of cloth and 
furs. Amid all their politeness, the 
strongest marks of distrust were vi- 
sible. When, after a pretty long ac- 
quaintance, a sight of one of their 
bows was requested, it was refused 
with visible dissatisfaction. The king, 
which title, according to the immemo- 
rial usage of travellers, is conferred 
on the most noted personage in the 
groupe, kept a jealous watch over 
all their proceedings. Their alarm 
became much greater when they 
witnessed, for the first time, the dis- 
charge of a musket; they then “ ran 
and danced like madmen.” The 
Dutch, however, having explained 
that no harm was intended, and that 
these instruments were merely used 
instead of their bows, their terrors 
subsided,—and they even formed 
themselves into rows, to view the ex- 
ercise of firing at a mark. 

A cordial parting then took place, 
the Dutch sounding trumpets and 
waving their bonnets, while the na- 
tives replied by their national tokens 
of cordiality. But scarcely had they 
embarked, when they.saw a man run- 
ning violently up to them, with every 
symptom of rage and reproach. On 
inquiring the motive of his wrath, it 
proved to be a piece of stone rudely 
cut into some semblance of*a human 
figure, and which, it seems, was one 
of their national idols. One end, in 
fact, was a little rounded, to give it 
the appearance of a head. It had in 
front a little prominence to represent 
a nose, two little holes above for the 
eyes, and one below for the mouth. 
The Dutch had seen many of these a- 
long the coast ; and at one point no less 
than a hundred, from which eireum- 
stance they gave it the name ofthe 
Cape of Idols. Before them ap | 


heaps of ashes and rein-deer bones, 


whence it was inferred, that the na- 
tives had been employed in offering 
sacritices to these uncouth divinities. 
The Dutch now landed'on Nova 
of them en- 
gaged in the search: of species 
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semblance to the diamond. Two of 
the number, fatigued with the exer- 
cise, lay down near each other, when 
one of them suddenly called out, 
“Who is that taking me by the 
neck ?” His companion, raising his 
eyes, exclaimed, ‘* Oh! my friend, 
it is a bear.” The monster was in- 
stantly scen darting his tusks into the 
head of his victim, and licking the 
blood which streamed from the 
wound. The other ran, and with 
loud cries implored the aid of his com- 
panions, who hastened to the spot, 
sixteen in nuinber, armed with pikes 
and muskets. The animal, undis- 
mayed by this crowd of opponents, 
rushed forward with incredible fury, 
—seized another, carried him off, and 
soon reduced him to the same deplor- 
able condition as his companion. At 
this horrible spectacle, the hearts of 
the stoutest failed; all took to flight, 
and ran with precipitation to the 
boats. Here a consultation was held, 
whether they should venture on a 
fresh attack; and many urged, that 
the fate of the sufferers being now 
sealed, such a step would only be in- 
curring new danger, without any ra- 
tional motive. Yet the united impulse 
of rage and valour plucked forth three 
champions, who determined, since 
they could not save their comrades, at 
least toavenge them. ‘They found the 
monster so busied with his horrible 
meal, that he did not even observe 
their approach ; but, as they kept still 
at a respectful distance, the first three 
shots failed ; when one advancing 
nearer, lodged a ball in the head. The 
bear, without quitting his hold, merely 
lifted up his head, raising with it the 
body in whose neck his tusks were 
still fixed ; but, as he soon grew visi- 
bly faint from loss of blood, the sail- 
ors rushed forward and covered him 
with sabre wounds ; and at length 
one of them, leaping on his back, se- 
vered the head from the body. To 
the last moment,’ however, he' never 
qutees hold of his prey. The sailors 
en collected and interred tlie mang- 
led remnants of their ill-fated compa 
The damp which this incident threw 
‘.pon their spirits, was soon increased 
by the appearance of ice in vast quan- 
tities ; and they in vain attempted to 
make their ‘way through the Way-~ 
gatz.’ The ships, therefore, assembled 
at the opéning of the Strait, and held 
VOL, Il. 
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a consultation whether they should re- 
new their efforts ; but, as the council 
was sitting, a formidable array of ice 
mountains was seen entering the Way- 
gatz, and bearing down upon them ; 
the view of which cut short their de- 
liberations, and made them turn their 
sails, with all speed, to the westward. 

After this failure, the Dutch go- 
vernment would engage in no farther 
undertakings ; but the Council of 
Amsterdam equipped two more ships, 
with Heemsherk as master, and Ba- 
rentz us pilot. ‘They set sail in the be- 
ginning of May 1596, and after passing 
Norway, steered farther to the north 
than usual. On the 5th of June, those 
on deck called out, ‘‘ What a multitude 
of swans are swimming.” Others, 
however, observed: ‘* These swans 
have much the appearance of icebergs.” 
This last remark proved true; they 
soon found themselves in the heart of 
the ice, and sailed through it, as be- 
tween two coasts. Continuing their 
course northwards, they arrived first at 
Gear Island, and then at Spitzbergen, 
and were probably the first navigators 
who visited that great mass of polar 
land; but finding that this wasnot Nova 
Zembla, and that they were too far 
north, they changed their direction, 
and came in sight of the southern 
part of Nova Zembla. They coasted 
its western shore, having much ice to 
struggle against. At length they ear 
ried the northern point, which they 
named Cape Desire, and seeivg the 
land now stretching to the south-east, 
and the water to be free from ice, 
they began to entertain great hopes of 
success. Soon, however, the ice be- 
gan to collect and thicken around 
them, and they were obliged to put 
into a port ‘which they called Icy 
Harbour;—and to which, after a vain 
attempt to proceed southward, they 
were forced to return. The icebergs 
now bore down from all sides, and 
soon completely inclosed them; so 
that, after some time, they gave up 
all hopes of reaching home that sea~ 
son, and resigned themselves to the 
terrible pri of wintering in Nova 
Zembla. * “The ice soon heaved up the’ 
vessel, sometimes so much on one side 
as to threaten to overturn it ; but the 


balancé was restored by a similar 
risé on the other side. At the same 


time, ‘there was the most frightful 

cracking both without and within the 

vessel, which x” were constantly 
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afraid would go to pieces, but only 
some beams started. They found it 
necessary, however, both for warmth 
and safety, to think of forming some 
kind of habitation. Materials were 
fortunately afforded by those woods 
of mysterious origin, which float over 
all the polar seas. The coast present- 
ed a number of large trees with their 
roots, which had been cast ashore ; 
but the forming these into a house 
was attended with immense hardship. 
It was impossible to make a founda- 
tion, as fire which could 
be kindled had no effect in softening 
the ground. A sailor having put a 
nail into his mouth, it froze to the 
lips, and when it came away brought 
blood along with it. Meantime, they 
were obliged to carry all their provi- 
sions and cooking utensils to the low- 
est part of the hold, to escape the ef- 
fect of the frost. A barrel of strong 
Dantzick beer, having been exposed 
to the cold, burst ; but its frozen con- 
tents were found adhering to the sides 
of the vessel like strong glue. When 
melted, the liquor tasted like pure 
water, and the whole strength was 
found concentrated in the heart, in 
a small portion which still remained 
liquid. About this time their hut 
was completed, and they began to 
move their stores thither. A west 
wind now blew, and they were tan- 
talized by discovering the sea on all 
sides, as far as the eye could reach, 
entirely open, and only the spot on 
which their bark was moored, sur- 
rounded by the ice as by a wall. 
The sun, their last comfort, was ra- 
pidly disappearing. On the Ist of 
November he could still be perceived ; 
next day only one-half his disk ; on 
the 4th, merely the top of it; and on 
the following day there was no sun at 
all. They were now ata loss to count 
the time, and sometimes lay till mid- 
day, not knowing whether it was da 

or night. The snow fell in ae 4 
quantities as made it impossible to 
stir out for days together ; it also shut 
up their chimney, and exposed them 
to the alternative of perishing with 
cold, or being suffocated by smoke. 
The only remedy was to lie all 
day in bed, the cook only rising to 
prepare the victuals ; they afterwards 
contrived to get stones heated and 
placed around their beds. On the Ist 
of December, they heard a crash, as 
if all the mountains that were piled 


[June 


around them had burst, and fallen in 
fragments over each other. Accord. 
ingly, when they could get out, they 
saw the sea open to a great extent; but 
the cold became more and more in- 
tense. They had ice two inches thick 
on the floor and walls, and even in the 
beds. The leather of their shoes froze 
like horn, and they were obliged 
to throw it off and cover their feet 
with sheep skins. At length the fire 
seemed to cease to afford heat; their 
stockings were burning before any 
warmth was felt, and even then they 
were advertised of the fact by no sense 
but that of smell. The pimples froze 
on their faces, and they became all 
white with frost and snow. Their ae 
larm now was deep and serious ; for 
it appeared certain, that if the cold . 
became at all more intense, it must 
certainly kill them. The light, how- 
ever, began to increase a little; and 
one day on walking out, they descried 
a faint blush tinge the southern hori- 
zon. ‘This first dawn of the polar 
morning revived in their hearts the 
hope that was almost extinguished. 
They felt also some mitigation of the 
cold ; and this became evident, when 
a larger fire than usual being kindled, 
several of the icicles which hung from 
the boards and ceilings, broke off and 
fell to the ground ; an effect which no 
fire had before produced. On the 
24th, three of the sailors walking out 
believed they saw the edge of the sun’s 
disk on the horizon. ‘They ran in 
overjoyed with the intelligence ; but 
Barentz declared it impossible that it 
could appear for fifteen days longer. 
They went out, however, on the 25th 
and 26th, but could discover nothing for 
mist, till, on the27th, the mist dispers- 
ing, they saw, standing on the verge 
of the horizon, the full orb of that 
eat luminary. Their scepticism had 

n owing to their ignorance of the 
effect of refraction. ‘Their situation 
now improved, though they had re- 
turns of as intense cold as ever, yet 
hope always supported them. They 
now, however, recommenced their 
warfare against the fierce tyrant of the 
northern wilds. In building the hut 
and removing to it, they experienced 
almost daily attacks from the polar 
bear ; but during the extreme cold, 
that animal disappeared, and was suc- 
ceeded by the white fox, an innocuous 
visitant. In February, the fox again 
gave place to the bear. On the 6th 
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of April one approached the hut, and 
the door being unfastened, made des- 
perate attempts to force it, but the 
master placing himself behind, suc- 
ceeded in keeping it. The animal 
then climbed to the roof, and attack- 
ed the chimney with such force, and 
a roaring so tremendous, that they 
expected every moment he would have 
torn it down ; but he at last depart- 
ed. Another came up close to a man 
who was keeping guard at the door, 
but looking another way. Roused by his 
companions, he had only time to turn 
and fire ; and if the piece had missed, 
which, from the damp state of the 
powder and firelock, was most proba- 
ble, he would not only have perished, 
but the bear probably would have en- 
tered the hut, where, it is observed, 
“he would have made strange ha- 
vock.” 

In May, the weather becoming to- 
lerably mild, the crew became cla- 
morous to leave this fatal place, and 
urged the plan of proceeding in the 
boat, to which the captain, who at 
first wished to wait till the ship could 
be got off, atlength agreed. On trial, 
however, their strength, exhausted by 
long suffering, appeared unequal to 
the task of dragging it afloat. The 
captain now warned them, that there 
was no alternative, unless they felt 
inclined to become citizens of Nova 
Zembla, and to leave their bones 
there. These images roused all their 
remaining vigour, and after enormous 
labour for about a month, they suc- 
ceeded in refitting the boat, and drag- 
ging it into the sea. In sailing round 
Nova Zembla, they were repeatedly 
inclosed by the ice, and gave them- 
selves up for lost. They got through, 
however, and near the southern ex- 
tremity found a party of Russians, 
who treated them with great humani- 
ty. They then sailed along the coast 
till they arrived at Kola in Russian 
Lapland, where they found a Dutch 
ship, which conveyed them home, and 
they were received by their country- 
men with equal joy and surprise. 

Having ee given an account of 
some remarkable voyages undertaken 
for the discovery of a north-east pas- 
sage, we shall now proceed to notice 
those which were made with the view 
of finding a passage by the north- 
west. 

The unsuccessful attempt of Pet 
and Jackman seems to have diverted 
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the English from farther attempts to 
discover a passage in an eastern direc- 
tion. The north-west passage, or 
that round the northern coast of Ame- 
rica, engrossed thenceforth almost all 
their efforts. In 1576, Martin Fro- 
bisher, a seaman of great reputation, 
was sent by Queen Elizabeth to ex~ 
plore this naval route. He set sail on 
the 7th of June, and on the 26th pas- 
sed Fowla, the last of the Shetland 
Islands. On the 11th he came in 
sight of Friesland, which appears in 
our maps as the southern extremity 
of Greenland. He found it “ rising 
like pinnacles of steeples, and all co- 
vered with snow.” He sailed straight 
west, and saw what he supposed to be 
the coast of Labradore. On the Ist of 
August, he saw a large island of ice, 
which, on the 2d, fell, “‘ one part from 
another, making a noyce as if a great 
cliffe had fallen into the sea.” He 
then touched at several islands, about 
one of which seven boats, with a con- 
siderable number of people, were ob- 
served. “ They be like to Tartars, with 
long blacke haire, broad faces, and flat 
noses, and tawnie in colour.” They 
were at first shy, but some trifling pre 
sents soon produced familiarity. ‘The 
English therr sailed to the opposite side 
of the island, and took several of the 
natives on board. Frobisher sent a 
boat to convey them on shore, giving 
strict directions to land them at a 
rock, and not near the body of the 
natives; ‘* butthewilfulness of hismen 
was such,” that they disregarded this 
injunction, and the consequence was, 
that neither boat nor men were ever 
more seen or heard of. The next and 
following days the English came 
near the shore, fired guns, sounded 
trumpets, and saw several boats, but 
could not come up to them, and were 
unable to penetrate in any degree the 
fearful mystery in which the fate of 
their countrymen was involved. By 
ringing a bell they enticed one of the 
natives on board, and carried him with 
them to Britain, for which they im- 
mediately after set sail. 

As this voyage appeared rather en- 
couraging, another was sent the fol- 
lowing year, 1577, under the same 
commander. On his way he touched at 
the Orkneys, which seem to have been 
then almost an unknown region. 
When the English first landed, the 
people “ fled from their poore cot- 
tages, with shrikes and alarms,” but 
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were soon, “ by gentle persuasions, 
reclaimed.” In describing their man- 
ners, he says, “‘ The goodman, wife, 
children, and other of the familie, 
eate and sleepe on the one side of 
the house, and their cattle on the 
other, very beastly and rudely, in re- 
spect of civilitie.” He adds, ‘‘ Their 
apparel is after the rudest sort of 
Scotland ; their money is all base.” 
In the rest of the voyage, they had 
no night, at which he rejoices, as it 
gave thein constantly, whe. so dis- 
posed, “ the fruition of their bookes,” 
which he says is “‘ a thing of no small 
moment to such as wander in un- 
known seas.” In their way they met 
large fir trees floating, which they 
judged to be ‘‘ with the fury of great 
floods, rooted up.” Having come 
“ within the making of Frisland,” 
they found themselves, though only 
at 61° of latitude, in the depth of win- 
ter, ‘‘ boisterous boreal blasts, mixt 
with snow and hail ;” and only the 
perpetual day reminded them that it 
was summer. Our navigator then 
crossed the entrance of Bailin’s Bay, 
and came to the Strait, to which he 
gave his own name, and the sight of 
which rejoiced his heart, as it appear- 
ed to promise an entrance into the 
Maredel Sur, or great Southern Ocean. 
It was even conceived that one side 
of this Strait was America, and the 
other Asia. Frobisher now went on 
shore, with a party to search for gold, 
as there was found here a species of 
marcasite or pyrites, which contained 
a portion of that metal. While he 
continued on shore, a furious tempest 
came on, accompanied with the rol- 
ling of innumerable islands of ice, 
*© so monstrous, that even the least of 
a thousand had been of force sufficient 
to have shivered our barke into smal] 
yortions.” It was with the utmost 
difficulty they kept the coast, but 
they magnanimously resolved to brave 
all dangers, before they would, “* with 
our own safetie, turne into the seas, 
to the destruction of our said generall 
and his companie.” Frobisher next 
day having returned “‘ with good news 
of great riches,” all their hearts were 
revived. They now sailed to the 
coast, at which they had lost their 
boat and men the preceding year. 
They resolved to land and make vi- 
gorous exertions to éome up with the 
pores The natives, on seeing them 

» retreated higher up the bay, 
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holding themselves ready, if h 
pressed, to fly into the ineiaien, The 
English, however, advancing in two 
bodies, attacked from different sides the 
mountain on which they were station- 
ed. The natives then discharged their 
arrews, but without any effect ; while 
several of themselves were quickly 
wounded by the arrows of their op- 
ponents. Seeing themselves thus sur- 
rounded and worsted, they yielded 
to the excess of savage and frantic 
agony, and despising the offered mer- 
cy of the English, threw themselves 
down the rocks, and were dashed to 
pieces. <All who could effect their 
escape, fled into inaccessible moun- 
tains, and the sailors could only over- 
take two women and a child. One of 
these females exhibited a degree of 
ugliness, so hideous and appalling, that 
it seemed unaccountable on any other 
supposition, but that of the devil him- 
self having assumed her form ; and 
the presumption seemed the stronger, 
as the furious proceedings of her coun- 
trymen would thus be accounted for. 
Before acting upon this hypothesis, 
however, it appeared reasonable to 
bring it to some test of experiment ; 
and an infallible one occurred in that 
structure of the lower extremities, 
which by every approved system of 
diabolic zoology is assigned to the per- 
sonage in question. ‘They “ had her 
buskins plucked off, to see if she were 
cloven-footed.” ‘The essential dis- 
tinctive character being found want- 
ing, no violent proceedings were in- 
stituted ; but as the contemplation of 
her visage still inflicted the most ex- 
quisite torture, it a ed indispen- 
sable to relieve by 
mediate dismissal. 
Frobisher, on examining the ore 
which he colleeted on the south- 
ern side of the Strait, had found room 
to apply the proverb, ‘‘ All is not 
gold that glistereth.” On the north- 
ern side, however, supposed by him to 
be the continent of Asia, he found a 
quantity of mineral which ap 
more promising, and of which, there- 
fore, he took as much on board as his 
ships could well carry; Meantime, 
the natives used every contrivance to 
allure him on shore eee it being ob« 
served, that while two or three came 
forward with signs of friendship, 2 
number of others lay hid behind the 
rocks, a deaf ear was turned to every 
invitation. At length one of them, 
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who had every appearance of being 
extremely lame, was carried down and 
left on the shore. Frobisher taking 
compassion on his malady, determin- 
ed, if possible, to attempt its cure ; 
and conceiving that the application of 
a loaded musket might be attended 
with salutary effects, he caused one 
to be discharged. ‘The cure was in- 
stant; the lame man sprung up and 
ran with incredible swittness, while 
his countrymen rushed out from their 
ambuscade to his rescue. ‘l'hese ma- 
noeuvres appear to have been practised 


with a view to the deliverance of the. 


two females who were still in the hands 
of the English ; but without success ; 
and Frobisher carried them with him 
to England, for which he soon set 
sail. 

On the 25th May 1578, Frobisher 
again sailed with eight vessels, car- 
rying out a hundred men, and ample 
building materials, for the purpose of 
toiming a settlement upon Meta In- 
cognita, the name then given by 
Queen Elizabeth to this remote re- 
gion. On the 20th June, he came 
in view of Friesland, and cannot 
avoid again remarking its aspect 
“* full of craggie rocks, and the tops 
of high and huge hills,” covered 
with mist and snow. “ There might 
we also perceive the great isles of ice 
lying on the seas.” He immediately 
sailed across to his own Straits, and 
made preparations for forming his set- 
tlement ; but these were interrupted 
by a storm of the most terrific charac- 
ter. ‘‘ The ice had so invironed us 
that we saw neither land nor sea, as 
far as we could kenne.” They cut 
their cables, and hung them, along 
with oars, bars, and planks, over the 
sides of the ships, to defend them 
from “ the great and dririe strokes of 
the ice.” Its force, however, was 
such, that it broke these barriers, and 
** rased the sides of the ship, that 
it was pitifull to behold.” Happil 
in the morning the wind ceased, though 
they were soon involved in so terrible 
a fog, that but for the continual beat- 
ing of drums they could not have a 
near each other. On the 26th of July 
the snow fell a foot thick, freezing as 
it fell. These and other disasters 
obliged them to give up the idea of 
forming a settlement this year on these 
dreary shores. ‘They merely formed 
a small house, ‘‘ garnished with many 


- kinds of trifles, as pins, points, laces, 
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glasses, combs, babes on horseback 
and on foot,’ with other toys, to a- 
rause and conciliate the minds of the 
natives. 

After a short interval, in 1585, 
John Davis was sent out with two 
vessels on the same mission with Fro- 
bisher. On reaching Greenland, he 
seems to have been peculiarly struck 
with its gloomy re terrific aspect. 
Hecalls it ‘‘ the most deformed, rocky, 
and mountainous land that ever we 
sawe. ‘Lhe first sight whereof did 
shewe as if it had been in forme of a 
sugar loafe, standing to our sight 
above the clouds, for that it did shewe 
over the fogge like a white liste in the 
skye, the tops altogether couered with 
snowe, and the shoare beset with ice 
a league off into the sea, making such 

rksome noyse, as that it seemed to 

» the true patterne of desolation.” 
He then steered north-west, till he ar- 
rived in Cumberland’s Strait. He at 
first saw no people, but soon heard 
them making “‘ a lamentable noyse, 
with great outcryes and skreechings ; 
we thought it had been the howling of 
wolves.” Davis, however, seems to 
have studied, with much more cour- 
tesy and address than his predecessor, 
to place himself on an amicable foot- 
ing with them. As soon as they were 
descried, a band of musicians, provid- 
ed on purpose, was sent for, who im- 
mediately struck up a tune, to which 
the crew danced, making at the same 
time friendly gestures towards the 
natives. ‘These merry proceedings 
induced the latter to advance nearer, 
though they did not grant their full 
confidence till, besides the continua- 
tion of music and dancing, the Eng- 
lish had made several mystic signs, as 
a pledge of protection. ‘The natives 
then became quite intimate and fa- 
miliar,—sold every thing they had, 
their canoes, and the clothes off their 
backs. These clothes were made of 
fine wool, seals’ skins, and birds’ skins, 
with the featherson. In August Da- 
vis was stopt by adverse winds and 
tides. He was then among islands, 
‘with great sounds passing between 
them,” and was convinced, from va~ 
rious circumstances, that this sea had 
a communication with the great 
Southern Ocean. 

In 1586, Davis set out on a second 
voyage. He came to cmvee the same 

int which he had visited the year 

fore, aud renewed his intimate 
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commerce with the natives. But 
some less satisfactory features in their 
character began to be unfolded. He 
observes, ‘‘ they are very simple in 
all their conversation, but marvellous 
theevish.” ** They began, through our 
lenity, to shew their vile nature ; 
they began to cut our cables ;—they 
eut away the Moonlight’s boat from 
her stern ;—they cut our cloth where 
it lay to ayre,—they stole our oares, 
a caliver, a boare speare, asword, with 
divers other things.” ‘The crew loud- 
ly called upon Davis to “ dissolve this 
new friendship,” and the good natur- 
ed commander at last allowed a cali- 
ver to be fired, which “ did sore a- 
maze them,” and caused an immedi- 
ate dispersion. In ten hours atter 
they came back, promising good be- 
haviour, and, “‘ we again fell into a 
great league.”” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, some pieces of iron coming under 
their eye, “ they could in nowise for- 
bear stealing ;” but thisto Davis ‘ did 
but minister occasion of laughter,” 
and he merely warned the sailors that 
they must look well to their own pro- 
perty, “* supposing it to be very hard, 
in so short a time, to make them 
know their evils.” Being anxious, 
then, to obtain some knowledge of 
the interior of the country, he got to 
the top of a high mountain, but the 
mountains round were ‘‘ so many, and 
so mighty,” that his view could not 
extend far. He then sailed up a large 
river, but found “* no firme lande, but 
huge, waste, and desert isles, with 
mighty sounds and inlets passing be- 
tween sea and sea.” On his return to 
the ship, a torrent of complaints was 
poured out against the unfortunate 
natives. They had stolen an anchor, 
—had cut the cable,—had severed the 
boat from the stern,—‘ and with 
slings they spare us not with stones 
of halfe a pound weight.” ‘The good- 
natured commander bid them be con- 
tent, and all would be well. He went 
to the natives, used them with much 
courtesy, and considered their friend- 
ship as gained. But as soon as it was 
dark, “‘ they began to practise their de- 
vilish nature,” and the boatswain was 
even knocked down by a stone thrown 
from one of their slings. Davis was 
at length worked into a rage, and or- 
dered them to be fired upon; but 
they rowed off so quickly, that no da- 
mage ensued. He afterwards enticed 
ene of the ringleaders, ‘‘ a maister of 
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mischief,” on board, and carried him 
off. He was at first very disconso- 
late, but on being well treated, soon 
recovered his spirits. 

On the 17th July, in lat. 63° $’, he 
says, “ we fell upon a most mightie 
and strange quantity of ice, in one in- 
tyre masse, so bigge, that we knew 
not the limits thereof, and being with« 
all so very high, in forme of a land, 
with bayes and capes, and like high 
cliffe land, which bred great admira- 
tion to us all, considering the huge 
quantity thereof, incredible to be re- 
ported in truth as it was, and there- 
fore I omit to speak any farther 
thereof. ‘This only I think, that the 
like before was never seene.” This 
enormous mass formed a serious bar 
to his progress, and the crew be- 
coming sickly, it was, after full con- 
sideration, judged necessary to return. 

In 1587, Davis made his third voy- 
age, which, though less diversified 
by incident, was more important as 
to discovery. He sailed along the 
west coast of Greenland as high as 
72° 12’ N. considerably farther north 
than any navigator had yet been. He 
found the sea to the north and west 
entirely open; then leaving land, he 
steered to the westward. Circum- 
stances obliged him to take a southern 
direction, and he arrived in Cum- 
berland Straits, where he discovered 
a number of islands, to which he 
also gave the name of Cumberland. 
His farther progress was all to the 
southward ; but he returned in the 
most sanguineexpectation of the grand 
discovery. He writes to his employ- 
er, Mr Sanderson,—*‘ I have been im 
73 degrees, finding the sea all open, 
and 40 leagues between land and 
land. The passage is most certaine, 
the execution most easie.” Notwith- 
standing these sanguine 
the interest of the public fell asleep 
upon this subject, and was not a 
wakened anew till a considerable 
time after. 

The next great explorer of the 
northern seas was Henry Hudson, 
who, by his voyages into these re~ 
gions, acquired a name equal to that 
of the most illustrious British naviga- 
tors. His first voyage was one of dis- 
covery towards the North Pole, “ set 
forth at the charge of certaine wor- 
shipfull merchants of London.” —Se= 
veral voyages had already been made 
to Cherry Island; but Hudson was 
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the first Englishman who reached 
Spitzbergen, which he called New- 
land, or Greenland. He even con- 
ceived himself to have been its first 
discoverer, though it appears that it 
had been already visited by Barentz 
in his third voyage. He coasted it as 
high as between 81 and 82 degrees, 
and was anxious to have sailed round 
it by the north ; but the vast quantity 
of ice joining to the land, rendered 
it impossible to attempt this. He 
was of opinion, however, “ that this 
land may be profitable to those who 
may adventure it ;” for, though it was 
chiefly “a very rugged land, rising 
like hay-cocks,” and largely covered 
with snow, yet the seals were more 
numerous than in any country he had 
yet seen. 

In 1608, Hudson set sail, with the 
view of discovering a north-east pas- 
sage. In the latitude of 75°, they 
saw what was judged to be a mer- 
maid, who “ came close to the ship's 
side, looking earnestly on the men.” 
The description given is, that, “‘ from 
the navill upward, her backe and 
breasts were like a woman’s, (as they 
say that saw her ;) her body as big as 
one of us; her skin very white, and 
long hair hanging down behind, of co- 
lour blacke.” A wave, however, sud- 
denly rose, and washed her away. 
Hudson reached Nova Zembla, and 
sailed for some time along its coast. 
He was rather agreeably disappointed 
in its aspect, as most of what he saw 
was, “‘ to man’s eye, a pleasant land,” 
and, though some of the hills were co- 
vered with snow, many were free 
from it, and ‘ in some places green, 
with deer feeding thereon.” He was 
unable, however, to penetrate across 
this barrier, and observes, ‘‘ It is no 
marvel there is so much ice on the 
sea towards the Pole, so many sounds 
and rivers being in the lands of Nova 
Zembla and Newland to engender it, 
besides the coasts of Pechora, Russia, 
and Greenland, with Lappia, by means 
of which ice I suppose there will be 
no navigable passage this way.” From 
which and other passages, Hudson’s 
idea yo to be, that ice is derived 
chiefl land. He sought in vain 
for Willoughbie’s Land, which had 
hitherto been laid down on all the 
maps, and seems to have determined 
that it must either have been Spitz- 
bergen or Nova Zembla. 
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In the third voyage, Hudson set 
out, in the first instance, eastward, 
and doubled the North Cape, but he 
then immediately turned westward, 
and preceeded to Newfoundland, 
whence he sailed along a great part of 
the coast of the United States, ‘This 
navigation does not belong to our pre- 
sent subject. 

On the 17th April 1609, Hudson 
set sail on his last, most memorable, 
and fatal voyage. The object was 
now tlie discovery of the north-west 
passage, which had been tried repeat- 
edly by Frobisher and Davis, with- 
out full success, indeed, but wiihout 
any discouraging result. ‘The details 
are given by one of the seamen named 
Habaccue Pricket. After passing the 
southern point of Greenland, they 
sailed directly across the mouth of 
Baffin’s Bay, and pushed through the 
entrance into that great bay which 
has received the name of Hudson. 
He soon found himself a hundred 
leagues farther than any navigator 
had yet reached, but the ship bein 
here entirely inclosed with ice, 
matters having assumed an alarming 
aspect, he called the crew together, 
and left it to their choice, “ whether 
they would proceed any farther, yea 
or nay.” Such a reference, perhaps, 
is always imprudent, and here it 
doubtless sowed the seeds of mutiny. 
Some were for one thing, and some 
for another, and ‘‘ there were some 
who spake words which were rememe 
bered a great while after.” Before 
any decision was formed, the discus- 
sion was broke up, by the necessity of 
action. ‘* ‘To worke we must on all 
hands, to get ourselves out.” When 
they were once clear of the ice, no fare 
ther objection was made to proceed 
ing, and they worked on as far ag 
Cape Worsenholm, which formed the 
termination of the Strait, and the en- 
trance into the Bay, of Hudson. Pro- 
ceeding southwards, they were en- 
tangled in the ice, and, on the 10th 
of November, were entirely frozen in. 
Though they suffered severely from 
cold, it did not produce any alarming 
effects, and the abundance of fowl in 
the beginning of winter prevented 
any danger of famine, Discontents, 
however, were secretly fermenting. 
Among the crew was Henry Greene, a 
young man of ability, and of respect- 
able parents, but whose dissolute con- 
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duct had alienated all his friends, and 
left him entirely destitute, till Hud- 
son took him into his house, and got 
him a place in his ship. ‘This Henry 
Greene “ stood upright and inward 
with the master, and was a very ser- 
viceable man every way ;” but the fa- 
vour shown to him, and which was 
thought scarcely merited, alienated 
the minds of several of the officers. 
In spring the fowls disappeared, and 
serious distress began to be felt from 
the want of provisions. Hudson’s 
exertions to obtain a supply, and to 
divide equally what they had, seem to 
have been unwearied ; but a diversity 
of opinion began to prevail as to the 
measures which ought to be pursued. 
At length a conspiracy was formed, at 
the head of which Greene placed him- 
self, for the detestable “we of put- 
ting out Hudson, with all the sick 
and disabled men, on board the shal- 
lop, while the rest should sail home 
in the ship. Pricket, the narrator, 
against whom strong suspicions have 
been entertained, avers most positive- 
ly, that he remonstrated in the strong- 
est manner against this design, though 
he agreed to remain neutral, on con- 
dition of not being included in the 
Greene first informed 

im of the design, swearing there was 
no other remedy ; that he would ra- 
ther be hanged than starved; and 
that he would ‘‘ cut jis throat that 
went about to disturbe them. Pre- 
sently came Ivet, who, because he was 
an ancient man, I hoped to have 
found some reason in him, but he was 
worse than Henry Greene. After 
him came John ‘Thomas and Michael 
Perse, as birds of one feather ; but, 
because they are not living, I will let 
them go.” At night, Greene held the 
captain in conversation till the plot 
was ripe, when Hudson, coming out 
of the cabin, was seized by two sailors, 
while another bound his arms behind 
him. Inquiring what this meant, he 


' was told that he should know when 


he was in the shallop. ‘“‘ Then was 
the shallop haled up to the ship, and 
the poore, sicke, and lame men were 
called upon to get out of their cabins 
into the shallop.” Some dispute arose 
as to the selection, but it was at length 
settled, and Hudson, with his compa- 
nions, were abandoned on this terrible 
shore. They were never more seen 
or heard of; but the situation in 
which they were left could leave no 
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room for doubt as to their fate 
“* Never, perhaps,” says Forster, 
** was the heart of man possessed with 
ingratitude of a blacker dye than that 
of the infamous villain Greene. Hud. 
son had saved this wretch from perdi- 
tion, had received him with the ut- 
most kindness into his own house, and 
had, but with too much weakness, ta- 
ken his part, when he had been guilty 
of the grossest misdemeanours,—not- 
withstanding which, this outcast of 
society had the wickedness to stir up 
the rest of the crew against their com- 
mander, and to expose his benefactor 
and second father, without clothes, 
arms, or provisions, to the open sea, 
in an inhospitable climate, inhabited 
only by savage beasts, and men still 
more savage.’—The mutineers now 
proceeded to ransack every corner of 
the vessel, as if it had been given up 
to plunder; and they then endea- 
voured to work their way out of the 
bay through the ice, which bore a 
worse appearance than any they had 
yet dealt with. But if ever the hand 
of Providence visibly interposed, it 
was against this guilty crew, who 
were soon destined to perish by a fate 
still more horrible than that which 
their guilty hands had inflicted. Hav- 
ing come to a coast which appeared to 
abound with fowl, they were invited 
by the savages, in a manner apparent- 
ly very friendly, to come on shore. 
A boat with six men, accordingly, 
landed, without arms or precautions 
of any kind. Several began to collect 
herbs, while others were showing to 
the people ‘“ looking-glasses, Jews’ 
harps, and bels.” In an instant they 
were attacked in the most furious 
manner. Henry Greene and another 
were killed on the spot, and two more 
died afterwards. Pricket, after a des- 
perate struggle, and many wounds, 
succeeded in wresting the weapon 
from the savage who had attacked him, 
and turned it against himself. The 
loss of these four, however, “the onlie 
lustiemeninall the ship,” increased the 
difficulty of navigating ; and the length 
of the voyage, joined to their “ evil 
steerage,” reduced them, before they 
reached England, to the last extremi- 
ties of famine. Ivet, the chief ring- 
leader next to Greene, died of — 
and only the opportune appearance 0 
the pie of Galloway saved the rest 
from the same'fate. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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FEMALE AUTHORS OF SCOTLAND. 
No. I. 


REMARKS ON THE PLAYS ON THE 
PASSIONS, BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 


‘Tuese Plays have now been before 
the public twenty years. The au- 
thor has informed us, in an introduc- 
tory discourse, in which she has giv- 
en a luminous explication of the laws 
of the drama, that they were intended 
for the stage. As few of them, how- 
ever, have been brought upon the 
stage at all, and these have not kept 
their place there long, it will be the 
object of this paper to examine where- 
in lies the fault,—whether with the 
public, or the directors of our thea- 
trical entertainments, or in the dramas 
themselves. Joanna Baillie was one 
of the earliest of the luminaries who 
have adorned this age of poets ; and, 
splendid as the march of some of them 
has been, she is not yet, perhaps, sur- 
passed in many of the most unequi- 
vocal attributes of poetical excellence. 
We know not if there be a sex in soul, 
but in the perusal of these plays we 
remark met of the energy and sub- 
limity that have been thought to be- 
long to one sex, with the delicacy 
and purity peculiar to the other. 
The living poets have, with a few ex- 
ceptions, written from the fancy ra- 
ther than the imagination and the 
heart. They seem to have forgotten 
that ‘* the proper study of mankind is 
man ;” and’ have fetched their sub- 
jects from the land of fairies, or wit- 
ches, or apparitions, or demons, rather 
than from the habitations of man, or, 
when they have deigned to introduce 
him into their pictures, it has been 
with a view of illustrating some fac- 
titious state of society, in which he 
had deviated as far from nature as 
possible. They are always in ex- 
tremes. With them passion is the 
hurricane of the soul, or a sentimen- 
tal babyism that is perpetually puling 
to the moonlight. Joanna Baillie has 
risen above all these faults, and does 
not owe one iota of her glory to sa- 
crificing to a false taste, to which fa- 
shion has given currency ; and her 
characters are always, in general, na- 
tive, and do not seek to attract no- 
tice by the singularity of their cos- 
tume,—by rusty helms, or antique 
armour, nor by eccentricity in their 
actions, nor by an overstrained strength 
of passion, or the whine of simplicity. 
She is above such affectations, and hes 
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risen into fame by the fidelity of her 
delineations of human character, and 
the manly energy of her poetry, re- 
lieved, as it is, by a sweetness and @ 
tenderness truly feminine. 
The Greek tragedians have reared 

a goodly structure from the simple 
elements of man, that will probably _ 
outlive, not only the beautiful marble 
which the genius of their sculptors 

has inspired with life and passion, 

but all the other glories of their coun- 

try, Homer alone excepted. The 

Romans, whatever may be their claim 

to literary distinction, in other re- 

spects, have no tragedy; and the 
French, with all their boasting on the 

subject, have copied the Greek tra- 

gedy in its faults, rather thar its 

spirit; aud to such a slavish length 

have they carried their imitation. that 

there is little original in their tragic 
drama, but its insipidity, and its ab- 

solute destitution of poetry and nature. 

In passing, we cam only bow in re- 

verence before the throne of Shake- 

speare, and mark the glance of that 

eye that scans the heavens and the 

earth, and the universe of man, which © 
he pictures on a canvas of celestial 

texture, and in the hues of Eden. 

Some of his contemporaries, and one 

or two of his successors, would have 
exalted any other nation to the pin- 

nacle of dramatic glory, but in the 

splendour of his reputation, every 

other fame is obscured ; and while 
his name is pronounced as that of a 
tutelary deity, in the cottage, and in 

the palace, and in the dwellings. ef al} 
the intermediate classes, we seldom 

think even of Otway, but when we 
go to the representation of Venice 

Preserved. Joanna Baillie, though 
certainly far beneath Shakespeare, ma 
bear no unfavourable comparison with 
any other dramatist of this country. 
The question again recurs, why are her 

lays not added to the stock ef the Eng- 

ish stage ? ‘This we are now to consi- 

der, and we shall do so as candidly and 

as dispassionately as we can. With cll 

our deference to her name, and al) our 

admiration of her geaius, we eannot 

help thinking that the plan of devot- 

ing a play exclusively to ene passion 

is unfortunate, as it not only narrows 

the limits of dramatie representation, 

but otherwise subjects her to great 

inconvenience. It is true, that, in 

some of our best tragedies, one pas- 

sion is predominant, and its excess 
leads to the catastrophe, as the jca- 
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lousy of Othello, and the ambition of 
Lady Macbeth ; but no one, except 
our author, ever thought of giving, in 
the form of a drama, an anatomical 


analysis,—a_ philosophical dissection 


of a passion. Her highly poetical 
mind and fine conception of human 
character, and her glorious elevation 
of moral sentiment, would have risen 
above every difficulty butthis. ‘To make 
this plain by an example m Othel- 
lo, though jealousy is the poisoned 
fountain from which all the calamities 
of the piece flow, we never think of it 
abstracted from the character of the 
Moor. It is the consummate art and 
villany by which Iago kindles up in his 
rous and unsuspecting mind the 
Rice that are to consume him, and his 
iving to “ trifles light as air” the 
ues of importance, and his well 
feigned friendship, while he is seek- 
ing his undoing ;—it is the terrible 
workings, and the overwhelming e- 
ruptions of this volcanic passion, and 
the powerful sympathy we feel for 
the gentle and the pure Desdemona, 
that form the charm of this great 
drama, and the passion is interesting 
only as it influences the fortunes of 
the prime actors. In Miss Baillie the 
characters and the incidents are mere- 
ly a mirror in which to contemplate 

e passions, or rather a microscope, 
by means of which she seems to think 
that she has brought within the sphere 
of our vision things too minute for 
the naked intellectual eye. This is, 
we think, the radical defect of her 
plays, and casts an air of restraint and 
formality over the whole of her per- 
formances ; yet there are in them 
many delightful redeeming qualities, 
and we shall have much more plea- 
sure in dilating on these than in the 
discovery of faults, where there is so 
much to admire. 

As far as we remember, the best 
plays, ancient and modern, are found- 
ed either on historical facts, or on le- 

ends, which, in all probability, had 
their origin in real events, thet had 
undergone considerable changes by 
the inaccuracy, or even the genius of 
the narrators. ‘This is to follow the 
order of nature, and in this case the 
action is seldom confined to the de- 
velopement of one passion. All the 
Greek, and the greater number of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, have been so 
constituted. Miss Baillie’s plan was 
therefore a bold ipnovation on a long 


and universally established ice ; 
but it is time to think of grande 
tion. Independently of this funda. 
mental mistake, we think she has 
sometimes erred in the delineation of 
her characters, and the developement 
of her fables. In De Montfort, where 
the passion that is to be illustrated is 
hatred, she seems to have been so en- 
grossed with her favourite system, as 
to attend neither to consistency of 
character nor probability of incident. 
It is merely an outline, sketched by a 
bold and masterly hand certainly, 
but it wants the filling up, and the 
symmetry, as a whole, that gives the 
likeness to nature. If it were possi- 
ble (and for the honour of human 
nature we trust it is not) that deadly 
hate could find a place in such a mind 
as De Montfort’s ;—that he should be 
gentle, and amiable, and benevolent 
to all but one man, and that the very 
thought of him should transform him 


into a fiend ;—that he should be so 


bereft of all good feelings as to assassi- 
nate the man who had twice spared his 
life ;—there is no good cause assigned 
for this terrible outrage on humanity. 
A school-boy rivalship, a taunt, @ 
sneer, are the front of Revenvelt’s of- 


‘fending. Base and flagitious as men 


often are, we have never heard of a 
murder proceeding from such a cause ; 
and we are confident that such a u- 
nion never existed in the same mind 
(at least in a state of sanity) as in 
this fiction of Miss Baillie’s imagina- 
tion. Again, to appeal to Shakespeare, 
which is, in truth, to recur to nature, 
in Othello, the change from the de- 
votion of love to the frenzy of jealousy, 
is as sudden as the flash of lightning, 
yet instantancous as it is, it is in the 
natural current of events. In such a 
character as the Moor, the scion of & 
semi-barbarous land, the passions are 
in the fiercest extremes ; love is the 
adoration due to a divinity, and jea- 
lousy is a fiery tempest, that passes 
over its object to its destruction ; and 
in this very instance Shakespeare has 
displayed the triumph of his genius 
in not omitting a single circumstance 
that could operate on such a mind, 
and in the natural and easy transition 
from love to jealousy, and from Jea- 
lousy to madness, and from madness 
to murder. 
It is the want of a proper soil in 
which to plant such a passion, and 
the culture necessary to its growth. 
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(if we may be allowed such an ex- 
pression,) of which we complain in 
De Montfort; we are told, indeed, 
that it has sprung up and thriven, 
but we do not see it possible. We 
are aware that we are here treading 
on dangerous ground, and that we 
have against us the authority of one 
of the ablest living dissectors of hu- 
man passion ; but though Godwin has 
run into the same radical error with 
Miss Baillie, he has, with infinitely more 
skill, traced the passion through a se- 
ries of events that give it the colouring 
of probability. Of this character we 
inust say, though the sentence may 
seem to be harsh, that, if the author 
would make it a puppet for her fa- 
vourite passion to speak through, she 
ought at least to have made it speak 
aright. At the same time we must 
admit, that this defect is not nearly 
so obvious in the reading, as in the 
representation ; and we cannot forget, 
that, when we went to the Edinburgh 
theatre to witness its first representa- 
tion here, full of enthusiastic admi- 
ration from its perusal, how painfully 
we were struck with this sin against 
truth and consistency. It was this 
that shed a haze over the whole per- 
formance, that not even the glorious 
character of Jane De Montfort, walk- 
ing like an angel of light amid the 
darkness, nor even the sun of Miss 
Baillie’s genius, could dissipate. 
These remarks apply more or less 
to all the Plays on the Passions. In 
Basil, where the passion is love, simi- 
lar errors are committed. It is not 
very likely that a soldier, in the full 
career of military glory, should have 
been so much thrown off his guard by 
one glance of a beautiful woman, and 
so bewitched by her presence, as to 
risk even the possibility of being ab- 
sent from a battle, in which he was 
to add the last leaf to his laurel 
wreath—a dereliction of duty which 
he knew would plunge him in irreme- 
diable infamy ; yet this must either be 
sup to be natural, or the ground- 
work of the tragedy be condemned. 
Here the author seems to have been 
aware of the inadequacy of the cause 
to the effect, for she has made the fa- 
ther of the lady, who was secretl 
hostile to the cause in which Basil 
was to fight, form a plot to detain 
him, yet he only urges his daughter to 
use the whole influence of her charms 
for that purpose. Besides this, though 


the passion were equal to the produc- 
tion of the consequences that follow 
from it, it is not sufficiently account- 
ed for, and the mind turns in incre- 
dulity from love, at sight, as the 
origin of such calamities. Here again 
the evil arises from the system; for 
the author has thought of the passion, 
and nothing but the passion, nor has 
she even deemed it necessary to as- 
sign a good cause for its production, 
and to it she has sacrificed probabi- 
lity and nature. From this funda- 
mental blunder nothing can be con- 
ceived more insipid than Basil in 
love, yet the genius of Miss Baillie 
has, in some degree, redeemed this by 
the energy she has given him in quel- 
ling the mutiny, and the great inter- 
est she has thrown around the wreck 
of a noble mind. 

For these reasons, we cannot 
help lamenting that ever Miss Baillie 
thought of fettering herself by a false 
system, instead of looking into life, 
and drawing her subjects thence un- 
shackled by prepossessions of any 
kind. ‘There was in the idea a cer- 
tain air of originality that was seduc- 
tive to an ardent and ingenious mind, 
and she incautiously followed its 
splendour, not considering whither it 
would lead her. In her preface, she 
even boasts of it; and, as it is the 
only claim she makes on our appro- 
bation, we regret that we cannot grant 
it; yet, in these dramas, there is 
much left for us to admire. sel 

In an age of great poets, she 
acquired, by her writings, 
distinguished station in the literature 
of her — et we are almost 
tempted to wish that she had written 
epic rather than dramatic poetry, for 
which her powers of description, 
and the loftiness of her conceptions, 
have eminently qualified her. If a 
tragedy written for the stage is not 
received there with an enthusiasm 
of delight, or if the applause is be- 
stowed on any thing foreign to the 
characters and their fortunes, the au- 
thor may be said to have failed in his 
aim. Miss Baillie’s ambition was the 
stage, this she has herself told us, 
and, indeed, we believe it is the aim of 
every person who writes a drama, 
whatever name he choose to give it,— 
she has submitted to the aamene 
from which there is no a 3 every 
thing has been done for her that the 
talents of the most distinguished ac~ 
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tors could achieve ;—a Siddons and a 
Kemble have been enlisted in her 
cause ;—she has been heard with fa- 
vour and appiause, and partiality has 
even turned aside the edge of criti- 
cism ;—her plays have had their run, 
yet have they been quietly laid aside 
on the shelves of the prompter, and we 


now hear of them as a part of our. 


acted drama, no more than if they had 
never enjoyed a stage existence. ‘This 
is a death-blow to the hopes of the 
candidate for dramatic glory, and per- 
haps more mortifying than the tu- 
multuous condemnation of a first 
night, where a few noisy and mali- 
cious — may prevail over the good 
sense of the more judicious part of the 
house. The fault in this case cannot 
be with the public, for they had read 
the Plays on the Passions with feelings 
of delight, before any of them were 
acted, and went to the representation 
with partiality im their favour ;—it 
can hardly be with the managers of 
our theatres, for it is likely that they 
will bring the plays most frequently 
forward that draw the fullest houses. 
There is then only one other alterna- 
tive, and in it we fear that we shall 
find the cause. These dramas possess 

tical merit of so extraordinary a 
kind, and in many instances dramatic 
merit too, that we cannot help regret- 
ting the cause deeply wherever it may 
lie. 

No species of literature is so con- 
stantly under the eye of the public as 
the acted drama :—every London ap- 
prentice has Shakespeare by heart ; 
nor is there any which is in so great 
danger of being forgotten as an un- 
acted play. Ford and Massinger were 
till lately left to the obscurity of black 
letter, and the libraries of the curious, 
Yet if this admirable woman has fail- 
ed in aught, she has failed where few 
but Shakespeare have succeeded. If 
she has not always been faithful 
even to the delineation of her fa- 
vourite passions, and has not always 
made men and women pass in review 
before us in the unquestionable at- 
tributes and the universal features of 
nature,—if there is often wanting a 
link in that mysterious chain, that 
leads men as by the irresistible impulse 
of fate to the perpetration of crimes ; 
yet has she exhibited many fine con- 
ceptions of character, and many scenes 
truly dramatic,—of an elevating ener- 

ZY. or amelting tenderness. Ifshe had 


[June 


never portrayed another character than 
Jane De Montfort,—and never written 
another scene than that betwixt her 
and De Montfort, after the perpetration 
of the murder of Revenvelt, these a- 
lone would have raised her toa high 
rank among the dramatists of her 
country. She has here finely con- 
ceived and beautifully expressed the 
purity and the ardour of sisterly af- 
fection,—all those holy ties that link 
the heart of a sister to a brother, and 
which not even infamy and crime can 
dissolve. In this character every 
lineament is so completely filled up, 
—al] the most amiable feelings of our 
nature flow so spontaneously,—it ex- 
hibits such a lofty moral tone in union 
with such tenderness, and there is 
withal so little of effort in its pro- 
duction, that we are confident that 
it is not the offspring of the imagina- 
tion, but the unstudied effusicn of 
her own spirit. Who would not vene- 
rate such a character as Jane De Mont- 
fort, and if in this beautiful portrait 
Miss Baillie has unawares perhaps 
drawn herself, who would not erect a 
shrine alike to her virtues and her 
genius ? x. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTICES. 


MR EDITOR, 


Ir was announced, some time ago, 
in a contemporary periodical work, 
that a celebrated supporter of the Hut- 
tonian theory of the earth had ac- 
knowledged the existence of stratified 
granite. ‘This is true; a Ih 
it is no impeachment of the able 
server's discernment to say, that it is 
possible he may be mistaken. The 
truth is, that geologists at this day have 
no distinct definition of the word stra- 
ium, while, at the same time, they use 
the word ded, both as synonymous, and 
as something different. Thedistinction 


between these was clear enough in 


my younger days, before geological 
war began ; but, in the confusion of 
battle, the distinction seems to have 
been lost. I believed the distinction 
to be this,—that sfrafum was used to 
express a mass of rock, the internal 
structure ef which indicated a certain 
regularity in the arrangement of its 
materials, sometimes parallel, or nearly 
so, to the planes which form the sides 
of the mass, and always in the same e 
neral direction ; that a ded had all the 
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characters of a stratum, excepting the 
apparently mechanical regularity of the 
arrangement of its materials. This 
distinction is very evident in the vici- 
nity of this city, in the instance of 
Salisbury rock. There the greenstone 
is pointed out by Professor Jameson 
as a bed, while the sandstone, &c. ex- 
hibit stratification. Now, I am in- 
clined to maintain, that the green- 
stone of Salisbury rock is as well en- 
titled to the lation stratum as 
any granite rock in Switzerland or 
elsewhere. It is interposed between 
strata of sandstone, just as the gra- 
nite, referred to above, is between 
gneiss. I dare say most of your geo- 
logical readers are acquainted with 
the beds of ery that occur be- 
tween Blair in Athol and the inn of 
Dalnacardoch. No one has ever cal- 
led these strata of porphyry. ‘They 
are beds apparently ; but, on an exa- 
mination not very minute, they will 
be found to send off numerous 
branches or veins, which cut the stra- 
ta of gneiss, and clearly indicate these 
apparent beds to be great veins acci- 
dentally running between, instead of 
across, the strata; and a great many 
instances have been observed and re- 
corded of great dikes or veins, in their 
course among the strata, occasionally 
running for a considerable distance 
between them. In the same manner, 
granite has been observed to proceed 
and to be formed in apparent beds pa- 
rallel to gneiss. Now, as we know 
that there is no limit to the space 
through which granite, porphyry, 
greenstone, &c. may pass in this man- 
ner between strata, we ought not to be 
hasty in forming a conclusion from 
our seeing a very great extent arrang- 
ed in this manner. Granite and gneiss 
are very nearly allied ; and, indeed, so 
nearly, that, in a great many in- 
stances, hand specimens can with dif- 
ficulty, if at all, be distinguished. 
For these reasons, { think we should 
not be hasty in forming general con- 
clusions, the more especially, as we 
have found, during the extension of 
our knowledge, that the more careful 
we are in observing, the farther we 
remove from any theory supposed to 
be generally applicable to every phe- 
nomenon. If there be, as I think 
there should, a distinction between 
the words stratum and bed, there 
~ seems to be a word wanted to denote 
the arrangement of beds above one 
another. Stratification is used indis~ 
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criminately for the general appearance 
both of beds and strata, and hence, 
probably, has arisen the confusion of 
the two. Perhaps superposition might 
be used when beds are spoken of, as 
lying one above another, as interposi- 
tion is used when a bed appears a- 
mong strata. Such distinctions may 
to some appear trivial, but to those 
who are in the habit of studying geo- 
logical descriptions, I doubt not of 
their having due importance. ‘There 
is not, perhaps, any kind of descrip- 
tion in which clearness is more neces- 
sary than in that of rocky masses, 
since geology may be said still to be 
an infant science. 

The most celebrated English and 
Continental eeologists seem to be near-= 
ly agreed respecting the igneous ori- 
gin of trap rocks; and the opinion 
of Vow Bucu in this respect, a pupil 
and zealous admirer of Werner, must 
have great weight. But, although we 
have veins of granite presenting, with 
respect to primitive and transition 
strata, the same appearances that 
greenstone, basalt, ae offer to our 
notice among those that are secondary, 
Von Bucnu does not allow the igneous 
origin of granite. Much as this last- 
mentioned rock has been explored, 
and although the fundamental posi- 
tion of Werner, that granite was the 
rock on which all others rested, has 
been long ago proved to be ground- 
less, still we must make more careful 
and extensive observations, before 
concluding that granite is either ig- 
neous or stratified. Crystallization is 
a good general mark of want of strati- 
fication ; but, if the Wernerian sys- 
tein, as extended by the speculations 
of Jameson, be well founded, stratifi- 
cation is a word which is inadmissible, 
inasmuch as it has been understood to 
imply mechanical deposition trom wa- 
ter. ‘This is, however, too extensive 
a subject for your Miscellany, and I 
have thrown out these hints merely 
with the view of suspending the judg- 
ment of your readers respecting what 
has been said of stratified granite, 
until we shall have seen the descrip- 
tion of it by the great illustrator 
of the Huttonian theory; and, in 
the hope that some geologist of 
known ability will favour us with a 
definition of the words stratum and 
bed, which oceur in geological writ- 
ings so often without a specific mean- 
ing, and in a manner which greatly 
misleads the student. 
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In the same work in which the no- 
tice respecting granite is given, we 
find an observation, or rather a specu- 
lation, of Major Peterson, respecting 
stalactites, in caverns of lava observ- 
ed by him in Ieeland, some of which 
he supposed might have been formed 
by the percolation of water. Geolo- 
gists are, in general, very fond of an- 
nouncing new discoveries and specu- 
lations ; but, in this instance, I ap- 
prehend that Major Peterson has been 
misrepresented. I was fortunate in 
having that gentleman’s acquaintance, 
and to have had a conversation with 
him on this very subject, with speci- 
mens from the volcanic caverns before 
us. His words to me were,—‘‘ I do 
not say that I can gam it, as I had 
little time to extend my examination ; 
but I think it, and it may be possi- 
ble.” Without specimens, it is im- 
possible to enter on this subject. I 
can only say, that I paid particular 
attention to such specimens of these 
stalactites as were before me, and I 
could not find that any part of the 
lava forming the roof of the caverns 
offers room for a conjecture that wa- 
ter, in percolating through it, has car- 
ried any portion along with it to form 
the stalactites, all the vesicles appear- 
ing perfectly entire. Nevertheless, as 
Major Peterson observed, it may be 
possible. But we must not receive 
such a speculation too readily, or draw 
conclusions from it, especially as the 
author himself declared, that the a- 
queous were exceedingly difficult to 
be distinguished from the igneous 
stalactites. For my own part, I am 
disposed to prophecy, that we shall at 
last admit the agency both of fire and 
water ; and incline to the belief, that 
water, strongly heated under power- 
ful compression, may have produced 
substances which we know that nei- 
ther heat nor water separately can 
form, under any management of ours, 
or in any circumstances in which we 
can imagine them to operate indepen- 
dently of each other. S. 

Edinburgh, March 1818. 


COMMENTATORS OF THE TWENTY- 
SECOND CENTURY. 


EDITOR, 

I nav the misfortune to dine alone 
yesterday, (an evil which sometimes 
occurs to us bachelors,) and, havi 
nothing better to do in the evening, £ 


CJune 
took down a volume of Johnson and 
Steevens’s Shakspeare, to pass away. 
the time before I retired to bed. As 
I was engaged in unravelling one of 
Dr Warburton’s long notes, I was, 
some how or other, surprised by that 
sort of stupor, so ably accounted for 
by Professor Stewart, in which a cer. 
tain consciousness of visible objects 
still remains, though the faculties are, 
in other respects, under the influence 
ofadream. In this state, I imagined 
myself ona sudden transported into 
the 2zd century; and, by a similar 
Legerdemain of the senses, the book 
I held in my hand appeared to be con- 
verted into a volume of Tristram 
Shandy, printed in the year 2118, in 
which I fancied I read a series of com- 
ments upon a passage, which does not, 
at the present day, seem to require 
much explanation. The whole was 
so fresh in my memory when I awoke, 
that I was enabled to commit it to 
paper, with tolerable fidelity. As you 
may possibly esteem it sufficiently cu- 
rious to obtain a place in your valua- 
ble repository, I take the liberty of 
transmitting it to you, in the follow- 
ing words : 

‘¢ Speaking to a little dwarfish bandy 
legged drummer,” I think we should 
read bendy legged, from the verb, to 
bend, or bow. In the Latin the word 
** valgus” is employed, which sig- 
nifies bowed or crooked legged.—Pore. 

The precise meaning of the word 
“* valgus,” is of little consequence, 
as the author seems to have aimed at 
any thing, rather than a literal trans- 
lation; otherwise, he surely never 
would have rendered, ‘‘ nequaquam, 
en uxor,” by, “ ’tis a pudding’s 
end, said his wife.” I suspect Shan- 
dy wrote ‘‘ bendy locked,” for curly 
headed, the drummers of those days 
having been always boys. Sometimes 
they were called drum-boys. This 
reading is, moreover, countenanced by 
the epithets, “ little,” and ‘ dwar- 
fish.”—THEOBALD. 

This e has been. strangely 
corrupted. Beyond all question the 
author wrote “ dandy ragged dream- 
er.” The word dandy” frequently 
occurs in the romances or novels (as 
they were then called) of the early 
part of the nineteenth century. The 
“* Dandies” ap to have been @ 
sect that floursehed about this period, 
and were remarkable for the wildness 
of their tenets. Of what nature these 
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were, no sufficient evidence has come 
down to us, nor is it even clear whe- 
ther they were a philosophical or reli- 
gious sect. I am, however, inclined 
to adopt the former opinion, from a 

e I accidentally discovered in a 
ioement of a romance entitled “‘ Glen- 
arvon,” printed in 1816, now in the 
possession of Mr Heber, and which 
that gentleman, with great apparent 
probability, ascribes to the pen of Dr 
Howley, then bishop of London. In 
this book, a certain lady, who is de- 
scribed as a great patroness of the li- 
terary and scientific characters of the 
day, is reproached with being at all 
times ready to flatter a needy dandy. 
From this I infer, that they were fe 

ies of empyrics in experimen 

like the alchy- 
mists of old, for poverty is seldom the 
companion of religious adventurers. 
I am, therefore, persuaded, that Shan- 
dy wrote “dandy ragged dreamer,” 
i. e. indigent, visionary dandy. The 
word “r ” may also have been 
used to indicate the slovenliness of 
their dress, as well as their poverty, 
for it is not probable that these philo- 
sophers my much attention to their 
personal appearance. This reasoning 
is my | confirmed by what follows, 
a little further on in the story :— 

“‘ What a pity it is,” eried the 
dandy ragged that we did 
not both touch it!’ This exclamation 
of regret is perfectly suitable to the 
character of a zealous experimentalist, 
when we recollect that the subject in 
debate was the extraordinary pheno- 
menon of the stranger’s nose, and the 
immediate question of what material 
it was composed. Now, our author 
- would never have committed the im- 
propriety of putting these words into 
the mouth of a German drummer, 
who must have known, that, had he 
ventured to lay hold of the gentle- 
man’s nose, on any pretence however 
innocent, he would have been instant- 
ly conveyed to the halberds, and se- 
verely punished for his presumption. 
The German military discipline was 
then the strictest in Europe.—War- 
BURTON. 

Great learning and ingenuity are 
certainly displayed in the last note ; 
but I cannot help thinking that the 
Doctor has taken rather too great a 
liberty with the text. It is true I 
can find no meaning for the word 
**-bandy,” so that some alteration ap- 
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pears absolutely necessary. Mr Pope’s 


emendation is by no means satistac« 
tory to my mind; for why should a 
drummer, more than any other man, 
be supposed to have bended or bowed 
legs ? As itis, however, a well-known 
fact, that the legs of those persons, 
who labour principally with their 
arms, (as watermen, for instance,) 
are apt to dwindle away, I propose 
that we should read “ dainty legged,” 
the word “‘ dainty” having been used, 
in our author’s time, for delicate, or 
slender.—EpWanbs. 

I see no reason why a drummer 
should be supposed to have slender 
legs. A drummer marches with his 
corps, and beats his drum on the 
march, to which he himself, as well 
as his companions, is obliged to keep 
time with his legs. My opinion is, 
that the original reading is right ; 
particularly as all the copies agree in 
this respect. ‘‘ Bandy” is probably 
equivalent to banded, ‘* band” an- 
ciently signifying a ribbon, (some- 
times written ribband, ) or string ;— 
from whence the verb to band, of 
which handy was the participle. At 
that time of day, drummers, and other 
musicians belonging to the army, 
were distinguished from the fighting 
men by a fantastic dress. Indeed, 
this dress was subject to t varia- 
tions ; and it is a curious, though well 
attested fact, that the Regent himself 
not only paid the greatest attention to 
the subject, but (what will hardly be 
credited at the present day) a Board 
of general officers was actually a 
pointed for the superintendence of the 
e+ tailors. There is still to be seen 
in the Tower a military effigy, ac- 
coutered something after the manner 
of a Roman soldier, except that, in- 
stead of a helmet, it has a bonnet or 
cap, of a singular form, and which 
certainly never was intended for de- 
This, as well as a short jupon, 
or petticoat, which reaches nearly to 
the knee, is party-coloured. But, 
what is most to our purpose is, that 
it wears a kind of sandal, to which 
are attached two broad woollen rib- 
bons, r bands, twined cross-wise up 
the leg, to keep it on. This figure 
unquestionably represented a drum- 
mer of the day.—STEeEVENS. 

Perhaps this was the dress common 
to all musicians. 1 have frequently 
met with the phrase, “ band of mu- 
sic,” for a company of musicians, in 
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old authors. They may have been so 
called from the above peculiarity in 
their dress, under the rhetorical figure 
Synecdoche—M atone. 


Mr Steevens is right. With re- 
t to the word “ Dandy,” I greatly 
oubt whether it denoted any parti- 


cular sectarist. I am disposed to con- 
sider it as a general name for the 


most celebrated writers of the day. 


In a leaf of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” 
for the year 1818, preserved in the 
British Museum, I find an allusion to 
some of these Dandies, each of whom 
seems to have been distinguished by 
a particular epithet, in the nature of 
asurname. ‘Thus, we have the Com- 
mercial Dandy, the Deo Dandy, the 
Dead Dandy, &c. The first of these 
probably treated of commercial sub- 
jects, a principal branch of what was 
called, in the jargon of the day, 
** political economy ;” the second was 
a deist, or asserter of pure Theism ; 
and the third may have been a mate- 
rialist, who, denying the notion of a 
future state, contended, that death 
was the consummation of our being. 
JOHNSON. 
The real meaning of the word 
** Dandy” seems to have hitherto 
escaped -the commentators. In the 
leaf of the ‘* Morning Chronicle,” 
lately discovered at York, the ex- 
pressions, “ Dowager Dandy,” and 
** Desart Dandy,” are to be found. 
It was probably a word of contempt. 
for an impostor of any kind. Dowa- 
ger Dandy may have been a person 
who paid his court to rich old widows, 
from interested motives. Desart Dan- 
dy is not so easily explained. I have 
Likewise met with “* Handy Dandy,” 
which, I presume, meant a pickpocket, 
and ‘‘ Dirty Dandy.” This last epi- 
thet, I conceive, did not designate any 
particular Dandy, but was a general 
term for the whole race, and is, per- 
haps, not to he understood as referring 
so much to the foulness of their bo- 
dies, as the depravity of their minds. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servaict. 
R. T. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PARSON 
SCHMOLKE AND THE SCHOQOLMAS- 
TER BAKEL. 


(Translated from the German of 
angbein. ) 


MR EDITOR, ; 


poem, of which the following 


Tam, &c. 


[June 


is a translation, appears in a * Deutsche 
Blumenlese,” or, “‘ Collection of the 
Flowers of German Literature,” and 
is ascribed to “‘ Langbein.” The ori- 
ginal is happily conceived, and exqui- 
sitely expressed. In vain would I at. 
tempt to imitate the rich humour, se- 
rious drollery, and close condensation 
of Langbein’s style, in a translation, 
The interest of the story, however, 
does not consist entirely in the ex. 
pression, for the incidents can scarcely 


‘fail to amuse, even under the disad- 


vantages of an imperfect translation. 
If you are of the same opinion, the 
piece may perhaps find a place in 
your interesting Miscellany. The o- 
riginal has been strictly adhered to, 
except in the postponement of the de- 
nouement for a few stanzas, to conti- 
nue longer the interest of the story.— 
A. B. 


“ Where are we now ? See nought appears 
But cattle on the hill ; 
I told you oft to shun the left, 
But you would have your will. 
You’ve brought us here ;—now save us 
both 
From rock, and pit, and rill.” 
‘¢ ¢ Hic heret aqua,’ honoured Sir, 
Trust now no more to me; 
But mark ! 1 tremble not although 
We thieves and wolves may see. 
Says Horace,—* Purus sceleris. 
Non eget mauré jacelis.’ ” 


“ © that you and your Latin were 
In Styx, and I—in bed. 

Is this a time to laugh and jest 
With my distress and dread ? 

But see! low in the valley gleams 
A light; O let us seek its beams !” 

“ ¢ Cur non, mi Domine,’ for there 
A mortal must abide ; 

In such a place the cloven feet 
And tail would ne’er reside. 

On, quickly on! for now I think 
How sweet their potent ale will drink.” 


Then, reeling for the light, they steer, 
These heroes of my strain ; 
But whence they came, I, with your leave, 
In one word may explain— 
They staggered from a bridal feast 
With ali they coult contain. 
The hut is reached ;, a man appears 
All clad in sullied brown, 
Who eyes our two benighted friends 
With dark suspicious frown, _ | 
They for beds, till rising day 
Shoula dawn to light them on their _ 
“* Indeed, to tell your Honours true, 
Of beds T’ve none to spare, agave 
But solace such as straw may yickk 
You're welcome here to share. 
10 
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if that can please you, soon you'll find While Bakel cursed and scampered round, 
A truss and chamber to your mind.” In impotent despair : 
Most piteously upon his paunch Meantime the roof poured torrents down 
The Parson cast his eye ; On the poor parson’s naked crown. 
‘* How now, thou fat rotundity, Now Bakel found all efforts vain 
On straw couch wilt thou lie ?”— To ope the dunghill’s side ; 
“ ¢ Sub sole nil perfectum est,’” And though his friend there still had lain, 
Said Bakel—** here I'll take my rest.” No help could he provide. 
He said, and soon was fast asleep. At last a powerful lever’s found ; 
The Parson looked around With it he heaves him from the ground. 
For peg to hang his wig upon, But ah how adverse still their fate ! 
But no one could be found : For now they found a court, 
Himself upon the straw he cast, Whose towering walls and barred gate 
His wig upon the ground. Cut further egress short. 
Between the guests and host alone Thus fruitless all these dangers run 
A thin partition stood : he dreadful cannibals to shun ! 
They heard him sing an evening hymn, Now they prepare their hearts to sing 
Then pray for faith and food ; A ‘* valet” ere they die, 
And now, the godly service done, And only seek a shelt’ring roof, 
Unto his spouse he thus began :— Till then to keep them dry. 
“« My dear, as soon as morning dawns, Experience tells we best may claim 
The black ones ¥ shall slay, Success, if humble be our aim. 
They will be, when I think again, So found the candidates for death 
Much fatter than I say. A shelter in their need ; 
Oh how that bullet-round one will— It was a hovel near a shade 
He makes my very chops distil !” , —— a use to feed. 
“ Ah. Bakel ! ‘ t chanced that in that hole, his swine 
These tom Our host, while feeding, did confine. 
That, when the morning sun ascends, But they had burst their little door, 
On us they mean to fare ? And so had stole away, 
Oh from this horrid murderous den And in the garden with their snouts 
Were I but out alive again !” Did hold their merry play; 
“< ¢ Proh dolor,’ Sir ; but still there’s hope, hile in their place our pious friends 
We're not in Charon’s barge ; Most fervently did pray. 
Still may some good Convivia, ‘*¢ Oh think, dear Bakel, that the grave 
Your little paunch enlarge. Is but the gate of life ; 
Nay ope your eyes,—look here and see There beggars equal mighty kings ; 
A window ; from it leap with me.” There ends all mortal strife ; 


The injured slave feels not the thong, 


es! such a goose-quill thing as you Nor drags his weary chain along.” 


May leap, and dread no harm ; 


But, were I such a leap to take, ' « Ah yes, how truly says the bard, 
I’d die with pure alarm ; Si hora mortis ruit 
This ponderous body would but drop Is fit Irus subito 
Into Death’s open arm.” Qui modo Crasus fuit.” 
Now Bakel his ol Thus spent they all the hours of night 
Till dawn the little court did light. 
He painted dangers great and dread Now hideously a door did creak, 
If they should longer lie ; From which came out the man, 
Till he took courage, from despair, Whoseeyebeamed murder ; and he straight 
The unknown dreadful leap to dare. To whet his knife a cas 
But stil? th : fi And muttered as he rubbed away 
Which wy ; Ye black ones ye shall die to-day 
Each urged the other, and again ~ The host a Flesher was by trade, 
Replied, ‘* Oh no, not I.” And spoke still of his swine, 
At last our friend the pedagogue — While all these dreadful thoughts beset 
Dor n like @ bird did fly. The Teacher and eam ; 
salve voila Who fell into the odd mistake, 
"Phat he their lives designed to take. 
‘nd bounding from the dirt umhurt So forth he stretched his hand to draw 
Like dunghill cock he sprung : The swine from out their hole :— 
But like a cliff from mountain cast, The first thing that he seized upon 
Fell the fat parson—and stuck fast ! Was Bakel’s 
He sunk up to the waisty-nor could cried in terror and t, 
| The Devil! oh ye powers of light !” 
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Now was their foolish blunder clear ; 
They showed themselves in day ; 

And soon the Flesher’s deadly fears 
And dread were chased away. 

A hearty breakfast crowned the board, 
And laughter loudly at it roared. 


At parting all swore solemnly 
The blunder to conceal, 

But lately when I made a feast 
Of venison and veal, 

The parson in a merry mood , 
The whole truth did reveal. 


ON THE INCUBATION OF BIRDS. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue remarks of your correspondent 
A, in your April Number, in answer to 
my “ Strictures,” contained in your 
Number for February, excited in my 
mind no small degree of surprise. 
Had I been aware, that A. had access 
to the same sources of information, I 
would not have occupied the pages of 
your valuable Magazine with the quo- 
tations which I transmitted. I would 
rather have been disposed to censure 
him, for insinuating that the field 
into which he had entered, had never 
been investigated by other. observers. 
As the subject is curious, I hope you 
will insert the following additional 
strictures, especially as I promise to 
close the controversy with the present 
communication. 

In the third number of his “ Cu- 
rious Facts,” he says, “‘ I should not 
have ventured to state my boyish re- 
collections in opposition to the obser- 
vations of a Monracu, of which Iwas 
perfectly aware.” Now, if your cor- 
respondent A. was perfectly aware that 
Montagu had tried a variety of expe- 
riments on various birds, in order to 
illustrate “his department of the his- 
tory of incubation, why did he make 
use of such expressions as those which 
he employed in his first communica- 
tion? 

Before stating the observations 
which he had made, proving, that if 
a bird’s nest be robbed of one egg 
daily, the bird will be induced to lay 
more than her usual mumber, A at- 
tempts to prepare the reader for 
something unheard of and unrecorded. 
“*] was struck with many singular 
discoveries (for such T still consider 
them to be) that have not as yet been 
explained, or even hinted at, in any 
scientific work which I have seal 
on the subject.” At the close of the 
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observations, and with referenc 

the facts which he had ieotakt fhe. 
ward, he says, ‘* They have often 
pene me, more particularly as | 

ave not seen them noticed in an 

work on the natural history of birds,” 
How any man could say all this, 
and then acknowledge that he was 
perfectly aware of the observations of 
Montagu, (who had investigated the 
subject, and published the results six. 
teen years ago,) I cannot comprehend. 

In order to give additional weight 
to his boyish recollections, for I can- 
not call them by any other name, A. 
states the result of some inquiries 
which he made on the subject in Hol- 
land. But we presume not to set a 
value on this additional prop to his 
opinion, which he has erected, in the 
shape of the testimony of Dutch poul- 
terers. 

The belief which he has thus ex- 
pressed, that most early birds, among 
whom “ I reckon the lapwing, breed 
twice in the season, if they are not 
interfered with,” can never be brought 
forward to prove so important a point 
as the one in question, especially as, 
with the exception of the pigeons, he 
will find some difficulty in establish- 
ing the truth of the assertion. 

His last additional argument is thus 
stated, ‘* Of this I can assure Physi- 
cus, that the ovarium of the lapwing 
contains the germs of a great many 
more ova than four.” Now, it is 
known to wits” one who has paid any 
attention to the physiology of birds, 
that, upon killing a female in the 
spring; one may easily count, not only 
the eggs destined to be laid during the 
following season, but all those which 
the bird is capable of producing in 
any after period. 

This doctrine is very plainly laid 
down by Willoughby in his ‘“ Orni- 
thologia,” p. 8 ; and your correspon- 
dent A. should have been aware that 
Montagu, in the introduction to the 
Dictionary, and only 
six pages from the passage on incuba- 
tion, with which he professes to be ac- 
quainted, has the following remarks : 
** But, notwithstanding, only a por- 
tion of the ovaries are impregnated at 
the same time, yet the stimulus to 
love considerably increases the size of 
all the eggs in the ovarium.” Your 
co ndent A. may easily satisfy 


- himself on this subject, by an exam!- 


nation of the first hen brought to his 
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table. If she be young, and killed 
during the season of laying, he may 
observe between four and five hundred 
germs in the ovarium,—a number 
which no hen ever brought to matu- 
rity in any one season. 

How does it happen that A. should, 
in the midst of his discoveries, which 
have not even been hinted at, bring 
forward questions respecting the cuc- 
koo, which have been answered up- 
wards of twenty years since? It would 
be trifling with the general reader to 
repeat these answers here. Let A. exa- 
mine Dr Jenner’s paper on the sub- 
ject in the Philosophical 'T'ransac- 
tions, Vol. LX XVIII., or the copious 
extracts from the same in the first vo- 
Jume of Bewick’s “ British Birds,” 
and we trust he will be satistied,—or, 
let him read again the introduction 
to Montagu’s ‘** Ornithological Dic- 
tionary,” and he will see the subject 
very candidly discussed. 

A, with the utmost confidence, in- 
forms us, that he believes “‘ it is no 
uncommon occurrence for a chicken, 
that is evidently the offspring of the 
partridge and common hen, to make 
its appearance.” ‘I'he characters fur- 
nished by the markings of the head, 
and the arrangement of the feathers 
in the tail, separate the partridge from 
the pheasant, with which the common 
hen is connected, and would enable 
any one to detect a hybrid product. 
Have these characters been resorted 
to, or has A. been satisfied with the 
evident resemblance indicated by the 
colour of the feathers ? 

The anecdotes which your corre- 
spondent A. has related with respect 
to the hen and ducklings, and the 
greyhound and pointer, are certainly 
curious. We only regret that they 
are given upon hearsay evidence. Ma- 
ny such anecdotes have been related 
to us, which, upon. inquiry, we have 
found to be exaggerated or ground- 
less. Our credulity having been of- 
ten imposed upon, we are, therefore, 
inclined to be a little sceptical. 

It is much to be wished that your 
correspondent, who has evidently never 
studied natural history as a science, 
would communicate his own observa- 
tions, instead of the accounts of o- 
thers, lest we be provoked to con- 
clude, that he has adopted a wrong 
title for his communications,—calling 
them “ Curious Facts,” when they 
are only doubtful anecdotes. 

May 7, 1818. Puysicus. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER AND POEM BY RO 
BERT BURNS. 


No date, hut supposed November or 
December 1787. 


S1r,—The enclosed poem was writ- 
ten in consequence of your suggestion, 
last time I had the ‘levees of seeing 
you. It cost me an hour or two of next 
morning’s sleep, but did not please 
me; so it lay by, an ill-digested ef- 
fort, till the other day that I gave it 
a critic brush. These kind of sub- 
jects are much havkneyed ; and, be- 
sides, the wailings of the rhyming 
tribe over the ashes of the great, are 
cursedly suspicious, and out of all 
character for sincerity. These ideas 
damped my Muse’s fire; however, | 
have done the best I could, and, at all 
events, it gives me an opportunity of 
declaring that I have the aoa to be, 
Sir, your obliged humble servant, 

Rosert Burns. 

Monday morning. 

To Charles Hay, Esq. Advocate. 


On the Death of the late Lord Presi= 
dent. 


Lone on the bleaky hills the straying flocks 

Shun the fierce storms among the shelter- 
ing rocks ; 

Down foam the rivulets, red with dashing 
rains ; 

The gathering floods burst o’er the distant 
plains ; 

Beneath the blast the leafless forests groan ; 

The hollow caves return a sullen moan. 

Ye hills, ye plains, ye forests, and ye caves, 

Ye howling winds and _ wintry-swelling 
waves ; 

Unheard, unseen, by human ear or eye, 

Sad to your sympathetic glooms I fly, 

Where, to the whistling blast, and waters’ 
roar, 

Pale Scotia’s recent wound I may deplore. 

O heavy loss thy country ill could bear ! 

A loss these evil days can ne’er repair ! 

Justice, the high vicegerent of her God, 

Her doubtful balance ey’d and sway’d her 
rod ; 

She heard the tidings of the fatal blow, 

And sunk abandon’d to the wildest woe. 


Wrongs, injuries, from many a dark- 

some den, 

Now gay in hope explore the paths of 
men. 

See, from his cavern, grim Oppression 
rise 

And throw on Poverty his cruel eyes ; 

Keen on the helpless victim see him fly, 

And stifle, dark, the feebly-bursting cry : 

Mark ruifian Violence, distained with 


crimes, 
Rousing elate in these degenerate times : 
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Ye dark waste bills, and brown 


by plasms, 
Ye tempest: rage! ye tertad rail 
Ye: samt the poviess temee of sow! 
Liée’s social and pleasures I 


Be mameciess anc homely wanderings 
To mourn thee wees wy mus 
Tht doremerace ages cure. 


ADDITIONAL PARTICTLARS REGARD- 
ING JOHN SPENCE, LINLITHGOW, 
Wits NOTICE OF A LETTER FEOM 
DR SPUBRZHEIN ON THE DEVELOFE- 
MENT OF HIS OBGANS. 


ME EDITOR, 

Ix a former communication, I gave 
you sespe account of John Spence, the 
iagemious mechanic at Linhthgow. 
The particulars of his history therein 
mentioned were eommunicated to me 
by 2 gentleman who had conversed 
with him. I have now, however, 
had an o ity of conversing with 
him myself, and am happy to find, 
that the whole af the former commu- 
nication was substantially correct, 
(which I had no doubt it would be,) 
with the exception of ome or two mi- 
nute particulars, which, by his desire, 
I now beg leave to rectify. He de- 
sires me to say, then, that, although 
bred te the business of a shoemaker, 
he was not under indeefere to that 
trade. He was put to it by his father, 
who was a tanner, at 12 years of 
and after eight days instruction 
was making shoes on his own account. 
By this he means, not that he was 
master of the trade in eight days, but 
ee to the resources 

is own ingenuity, and aequired 
the art without farther actual euper- 
intendence. His father’s intention 
was to connect him in business with 
himself; but, as formerly menfioned, 
he never liked the employment, and 
his father’s views were never reali 


In the next , the sieam-engine 
srhich he kept belonged to gentleman 


22 Liabthzew. He went wGhszew. 
sated, to get 


Im the third place, im sevime tha: 
meving car, a formerly neticed, be 


calars correctly stated, I am certain 
you will receive, with the most enure 
contkience, : 
particulars of his history, and | 

they will be found cently inter- 


genuity. When 11 years of 


to 


am that tows, whach b- 
dd with eXtreme delaght w 
aitheach bas froemeds were umable w 
omcerve what plesswre be could tnd 
2 Goes DE mncan that be outstripped the 
| eweech om the rad. The expression 
- whicl- was his own) was intended 
merely to comvey the idea that he mez 
; the mail-coach, and passed it om the 
road in an oppente direction, th: 
guard, driver, and passengers, being 
astomished as be passed. 
From his anxiety to have these very 
minute and reallv t parti. 
tive Miscellany. 
In answer to the question at wie? | 
time he began first to direct his atten- | 
tion to mechanics, he said, “ From 
three or four years of age I was ex- 
ceedingly fond of mechanical inven- | 
tions, and I never could get the ideas 
C of them banished from my mind’ 
He says, that he never studied the 
= subject in books ; because he found, 
; on attempting te do so, that he denv- 
ed no instruction from reading, @ 
account of not understanding fie 
r terms. He has studied mechanics, 
; 4 7 however, extensively in another way, 
viz. by visiting many and various ™m2- 
chines, by observing them in motioe, 
ba and by thinking on the principits 
ea developed in their construction. He | 
cannot, however, he says, well 
derstand a scientific descripuor, 
Figs easily communicate his own ideas by | 
at! description to others. When he has 
a; 4 invented any particular piece of me- 
chanisim, he constructs a model of 1, 
apPRS and thus at ance satisfies his own mind 
Say on the practicability of the principles, 
ao and conveys his ideas to other minds. ) 
Besides the inventions formerly P- 
was ticed, he enumerated the following, | 
as additional — of his 
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and comstructed 2 meee! 
Ure whole appartes ef 
which was set in metion by a winch, 
ex bundle at ome sade. was comtnv- 
ei em the sume principle as the looms 
comstrachd im Gisvew 
w be wreagdt br the bur 
bed machinery. He gave the 
mele! to a gentleman of String, and 
has mewer heard what became of it. 
Mav net seme hints have been taken 
frewa this model im cowstrecting the 
subsequent steam-hems ia Gasgew ? 
Im 1814, he bad become so utterly 
disgusted with the trade of a shoe- 
maker, that he continue in 
ne longer. Often would be threw 
the shoe from his hand in indignanen, 
when his mind was diving deep inte 
the principles of mechanws, and ac- 
cuse fertane for dooming him to such 
despocabdle sery. Asoften woukd 
be draw down the sage advices ef Ins 
spouse, whe regarded him as the dupe 
of a heated imagination. She, how- 
ever, allow me te mention, appears to 
bea very ctable woman, and now, 
when she is convinced that her hus- 
band is a genius, not only tolerates his 
fights above the regions of St Crispin, 
but is pleased with the notice which 
he has attracted, and gives her full 
concurrence to his making the most 
unlimited use of his extraordinary 
powers in the way im which nature 
seems to have intended they should 
operate. ‘Tired, as already sail, and 
sick at heart of making shoes, he, in 
13814, conceived the idea of becoming 
a weaver. He had then in view to 
erect looms to be wrought by a water 
wheel ; and thus promised himself both 
profit and pleasure from his change of 
ess Accordingly, his first ob- 
ject was to learn the made of 2 wra- 
ver. This was soon accomplished. 
He constructed with his own hands 
the whole tus of a loam, except 
the Aideles and reed, got a professional! 
weaver to put in the first web, and 
without any other instruction made 
as good as these regularly bred 
te the business. This scheme, how- 
ever, Was never cuted farther. 
His last effort been in making a 
improvement on his invention 
of a ual motion. 
apparatus, now shows 
a horizontal wheel, set full of needles, 
attracted constantly round by the 


will move us long as the axle of the 


wheel lists, or the magnetic virtee 
remains. He sets a very high 
hee om this invention, and prizes ik 
vawch above all the ether precects of 

I hope the imterest of these details 
will plead my excuse ft 
s@ from wour anit. Allow me stil? 
to a Rw observations on what 
may perhaps be termed the 
ef this man’s mind As wen as 
was satisfied of the truth ef the pre. 
ceding statements, I was convineed 
thar there was samething very extre. 
erdimary in the genius ef this indivi- 
dual; and 1 searched the works of 
the greatest writers an the philosophy 
ef the mind for an explanaten. The 
Inch reputation of cur countryman, 
Mr Dugald Stewart, kd me to his 
writings, and the great fame of Drs 
Gall and Spursheim attracted me te 
theirs, Im Mr Stewart's Biements af 
the Philosephy of the Human Mind, 
part I. seet. 4, entitled, Of Inven- 
tion in the Arts and Sciences,” he 
says, “ To these powers af wit and 
fancy, that of invention im the arts 
and scienees has a striking reem- 
blance. Like them it tmplies a com- 
mand our certain classes of teas, 
wihiok, tm ordieary men, are nod — 
by subject te the will > and, like 
too, af ts the resudé of acquired Aadets, 
and net the original gift of nature.” 
With this passage in view, I examin- 
ed John Spence icularly as to the 
manner how, time when, he hac 
acquired such extraordinary “ Aadsts 
ef association >” but, as already men- 
uuaned, he dated the first am or 
invention from the age of or 
four years, and said, that every cir- 
cumstance in his life had tended to 
oppose the formation af such habits 
rather than to favour them; and 
is powers had exerted 


net equally subject to the will,” he 
rather complained that he had sof 
command over this class of ideas, for, 


to the system of Drs Gall and Spurs- 
heim. I had attended Dr Spurahei 
rab knowledge of the position of the 


* 
themselves im spite of every opposi- ) 
tion. Again, as to having obtained & 
“@ command ever certain classes of £ 
ideas, which, in _ men, are — 
not henish them trom my mind.” ‘ 
My next object was to examine the , 

ent of his head, according 
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different organs. I, therefore, exa- 
mined the parts of the head where 
the organs of “ constructiveness” lay, 
and was rather surprised to find what 
appeared to me a small developement. 
As Dr Spurzheim always declared that 
one fact, in his estimation, was bet- 
ter than a hundred arguments, I 
thought this fact worth the communi- 
cating tohim. Accordingly, I wrote 
an account of John Spence’s powers 
of mind, and of his inventions, and 
mentioned that the organs of “‘ con- 
structiveness” in his head appeared to 
be by no means largely develagha 
This communication was sent to my 
brother, who waited upon Dr Spurz- 
heim with it, and the following is the 
Doctor's answer. The letter is dated 
Paris, 10th May 1818. He says, 
** The shoemaker you 2 toms of in the 
letter to your read eserves a par- 
ticular attention. It is certain that 
No. 7. (the organ of constructiveness) 
only constructs, and does nothing but 
construct, A mechanical genius wants 
organs of size and weight. Js the 
shoemaker large between the eyebrows, 
or at the root of the nose? Are the 
check bones prominent to conceal No. 
7? diy, 1 find that the zigomatic 
process varies much, and modifies the 
external appearance of No. 7. If the 
process be flat or depressed, No. 7. 
lies higher ; if it be large, No. 7. lies 
deeper,” &c. 

I presume that most of your read- 
ers know, that, according to Dr Spurz- 
heim’s system, a great developement, 
with corresponding activity, of the or- 
gans of the various ties of the 
mind, is accompanied with a propor- 
tional power or energy of the manifes- 
tations of these faculties. Hence, if 
the mind manifest great powers in a 
particular department of science or 
philosophy, or in any icular way, 
the organs of the faculties on which 


such manifestations depend should be 


found large and active. It is another 
principle of this system, that, as great 
power in the manifestations of the 
mind depends on the size and activity 
of the organs, and size and activity de- 
pend on natural endowment, so every 
great genius is formed by the fiat of his 
Creator, and that neither education, 
nor ‘* habits of association,” will ever 


confer the powers, for instance, 
sed by The faculties may be 
cultiva 


and much improved by 
education ; yet, unless Nature lay a 


substratum of greatness, no efforts will 
ever produce transcendent excellence 
in any department of philosophy or 
science. If Spurzheim’s system was 
founded on Nature, therefore, here 
was a case in which, if ever, it ought 
to correspond with the facts. 

With the foregoing remarks of Dr 


Spurzheim in my hand, I resolved to 


put his system to the test, and availed 
myself of the first opportunity of see. 
ing Spence, to examine his head at 
the parts pointed out by the Doctor. 
I read the observations to Spence, and 
explained my object, and he entered 
most readily into the spirit of the in- 
vestigation. On casting my eyes, ac- 
cordingly, to his forehead, I was at 
once struck with the uncommonly 
large developement of his head, “‘ be- 
twixt the eyebrows, and at the root of 
the nose.” Although Spurzheim had 
seen him personally betore he wrote, 
he could not have described the great 
peculiarity of Spence’s head, which 
distinguishes it from that of others, 
better than he does in saying, “ Is he 
not large between the eyebrows, or at 
the root of the nose?” Spence at once 
rceived the uncommon appearance ot 
is own head, when it was pointed out 
to him in a mirror. I was anxious to 
ascertain the precise dimensions of his 
forehead, across the eyebrows, to com- 
them with others, but was at a loss 
Seer to effect my . He said, 
quite in his own style, “ ‘Take a pair 
of compasses, and a foot-rule.” The 
idea struck me as a little odd, to mea- 
sure genius by the inch ; but this was 
a singular case, and one might be = 
mitted to use a singular method of in- 
vestigating it. I, therefore, adopted 
his suggestion, and the following 1s 4 
note of’ the dimensions which I took: 


From the exterior angle of 


thesocket of oneeye, to the ts 
exterior angle of the socket.» 


of the other - 

From the inner angle of one ©» 
e, to the inner angle of q 
e other, across the nose 14 == 

From the centre of one eye=* 
brow to the centre of they: 

ether». 


| If any of your readers s shall wish to. 


know how far these dimensionsexceed 
the standard of ordinary individusls,he 


ma his own and compare 
it Pig the above results. «He will 
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then be somewhat surprised at the 


difference. 

This investigation satisfied me also 
in regard to the appearance of the or- 
gans of constructiveness, which I had 
formerly imagined to be small. The 
appearance arises from the very un- 
usual developement of the neighbour- 
ing organs ; and, besides, as Spurz- 
heim observes, that organ ‘‘ only con- 
structs,” that is, it only reduces me- 
chanical inventions to practice, when 
fairly devised and laid down by other 
faculties ; and the inventive power, 
much more than the constructive, is the 
astonishing feature in John Spence’s 
mind. 

As he was thus free in allowing me 
to examine his head, I proceeded far- 
ther in the investigation. I found 
that he had a considerable develope- 
ment of ideality, or imagination, a 
very large developement of cautiousness 
and of philoprogenitiveness. In short, 
he has a very large head altogether, 
but these organs are large above their 
fellows. On this observation bei 
made, he said, “‘ If you would but as 
my wife, she would tell you whether 
T love my children,” in a tone which 
indicated that a string had been touch- 
ed, which vibrated in his bosom, ac- 
companied with feelings of delight. 
He added, “ You may judge yourself 
whether I am cautious.” So far as I 
have been able to observe, he is very 
cautious ; and some individuals who 
have been attempting to impetrate his 
secret from him, regarding the. per- 
petual motion, will be able to confirm 
my testimony from their own expe- 
rience. 

I leave to mention, in the close, 
Mr Editor, that every circumstance 
now mentioned was detailed by Spence, 
and transacted in presence of a gentle- 
man, with whom you are personall 
acquainted, and who will youch for 
the accuracy of the representation. 
The importance of the subject will, I 


hope, be accepted as an apology for 
the too gre-t space occupied in ze 
pages. im,, &e, ‘eae 
June 1, 1318, 
ae 
PILGR: MAGE’ «TO CANTERBURY 


BY LEWIS SCHIAVONETTI. 
/) PENISHED BY JAMES HEATH, A.R. A. 
“Dats public curiosity hasat length 
been gratified by the appearance of 


Canterbury Pilgrims. 
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this beautiful, and long expected en- 
graving, the publication of which has 
been delayed, by unavoidable circum- 
stances, to a much later period than 
was originally anticipated. 

Many of our readers will recollect 
the original picture, which, with a 
view to promote the subscription for 
the print, and which was deservedly 
admired by the most intelligent cri- 
tics in this branch of the fine arts, 
was exhibited here by the late Mr 
Cromek, several years ago. 

The subject is taken from the pro- 
logue to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
and exhibits a spirited and characte- 
ristic representation of the motley 
company who travel with Chaucer 
on his pilgrimage to Canterbury. 


‘© Whanne that April with his shoures sote, 
The droughte of March hath perced to the 
rote, 
And bathed every veine in swiche licour, 
Of whiche vertue engendred is the flour : 
Whanne Zephirus eke with his sote brethe . 
Enspired hath in every holt and hethe 
The tendre croppes, and the young sonne 
Hath in the ram his half cours y-ronne, 
And smale foules maken melodie, 
That ~_ alle night with open eye. 

So priketh hem nature in her corages ; 
Than longen folk to go on pilgrimages, 
And palmeres for to seken strange strondes, ' 
To serve halwes couth in sundry londes ; 
And specially, from every shires ende 
Of Englelond, to Canterbury — wende, 
The holy blisful martyr for to seke, 
That hem hath holpen whan that they were 

seke. 

Befelle, that, in that seson on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury with devoute corage ; 

At night was come into that hostelrie 

Wel nine and twenty in a compagni 

Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 

In felawship, and pilgrimes, were they alle, 
That Canterbury wolden ride.” 


The twenty-nine personages are, 
the Miller, the Host, Doctor of Phy- 
sic, Merchant, Serjeant-at-law, Frank~- 
lein, Knight, Reve, Young Squire, 
Yeoman, Ploughman, G Parson, 
Lady Prioress, Nun, Nun's Priest, 
Oxford Scholar, Manciple, Wife of 
Bath, Pardonere, Sompnour, Monk, 
Shipman, Friar, the Poet himself, 
and four citizens of London, viz. a 
Goldsmith, Weaver, Haberdasher, 
Dyer, and Tapestry Merchant, and 
their Cook. So 
bly of persons, somany ent 
ranks of life, presents a variety’ of 
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costume, and diversity of character, 
which few subjects admit of, and few 
artists are capable of doing justice to. 
In this respect Mr Stodart has dis- 
played the greatest taste in embody- , 
ing, in the most happy manner, the 
conceptions of the poet ; while his ce- 
lebrity as an English antiquary, gives 
the fullest confidence that the cos- 
tumes in which his dramatis persone 
appear, are faithful transcripts of the 
dresses of that time. His groupes 
are finely dis , and the figures 
contrasted with each other with sin- 
gular taste. Our limits do not admit 
of a minute analysis of the several 
ts of this highly interesting work, 
ut we cannot withhold our small tri- 
bute of admiration of the versatility 
of his genius, so conspicuous through- 
out this performance, and particularly 
in the admirable adaptation of the 
countenances and attitudes to the cha- 
racters of the several persons, as ex- 
emplified in the modesty of the Lady 
Prioress, and the Nun, the mild dig- 
nity of the Good Parson, the levity of 
the Wife of Bath, the lasciviousness 
and sensuality of the Friar and Monk, 
and the sprightly air of the Young 
Squire, &c. 

This picture was a work undertak- 
en by Mr Stodart con amore, and is 
one of the few painted by this great 
artist which may be considered as a 
fair specimen of his talents, as, un- 
fortunately for the world, he has de- 
voted himself more to the employment 
of the booksellers, in designing cuts, 
than ‘in exercising his genius in the 
more dignified walks of art. ae 

The print is a fine specimen of the 
best style of English calcography. 
The pre etl was the work of the late 
Mr L. Schiavonetti, who was with- 
out doubt one of the first engravers, 
and most scientific draughtsmen of 
his time ; and the work of the durin, 
which, on the death of Mr Schiavon- 
etti, fell to the lot of Mr Heath, is 
executed with great firmness and de- 
licacy, and breadth and harmony of 
effect. We hope that this work will 
receive all the favour and_ success 
from the public which its merits en- 
title it to; and that the family of the 
late Mr Cromek, the gay will 
derive that recompense which so spi- 
rited an andertaking deserves, and 
which it was not permitted to him- 
self to see 


THE REVENGE OF TIRINIE: A HIGH- 
LAND LEGEND. 
The following story is still preserved in 
the popular traditions of ‘the district 
where the events it commemorates are 
_ Supposed to have happened. ‘The fabu- 
lous exaggerations with which it is gar. 
_ nished, and the ferocious deeds it de. 
_ Scribes, naturally correspond to the me- 
dium through which it has been trans- 
mitted, and the state of society to which 
- it refers. It was presented to the Editors 
_ by a gentleman well versed in Celtic liter. 
ature, and is now given to our readers, 
as he received it, without alteration or 
embellishment. Edit. 


Berore the fourteenth century, 
eat animosities had arisen betwixt 
the Cumings and the Macintoshes, a 
branch of the last having considerable 
possessions Ring contiguous to those 
of Cuming, Earl of Badenoch and A- 
thole. This nobleman’s lady was re- 
ported to have ssed a most vora- 
cious appetite, to gratify which she 
was under the necessity of oppressing 
the poor tenants to an extreme de- 
gree. It is said that she usually de- 
voured a chopin of marrow every day, 
besides having her table covered with 
a profusion of dainties. By extrava- 
ancies of this kind, she so far re- 
uced her estate, that, her vassals 
being no longer able either to pay 
their rents or till the ground, she was 
os to have recourse to her more 
wealthy neighbours, by soliciting pre- 
sents from them, which practice in 
Scotland goes under the name of 
thigging. After ranging the coun- 
try in search of presents, she told 
her husband what success she met 
with among her friends, and that the 
at Macintosh of Tirinie had given 

er twelve cows and a bull. ‘This 
eee of generosity, instead of making 
him thankful for such a valuable pre= 
sent, only tended to excite his envy 2 


the opulence of his neighbour. He* . 


dreaded his greatness, and from thence= 
forth devised his destruction, to faci- 
litate which, he gave out that that 
tleman had been too familiar with 

is lady. This, he thought, was ® 
specious pretext, and a sufficient 


ground of quarrel.“ He now; waited 


favourable ity of exeeuting 
his ¢esign, which he seon ageomplish- 
ed, by surrounding thissgentleman 


castle of Tomafuir,(a short milefrom 


his own residence of Blaiz,Athole,)in 


the silent hour of midnight; apd most 
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cruelly massacred the whole fimily, 
sleeping securely in their beds, sus- 
pecting no harm. This done, he 
seized upon his possessions, which 
were the most extensive of any gen- 
tleman’s in that county. 

Near the murdered tleman’s 
place lived an old man, who held a 
small ape of land of him, for which 
he only paid a bonnet vearly. His 
master always give hiin his old bon- 
net when he received the new one ; 
for which reason that piece of land is 
still called the Bonnet Croft, and the 
tenant thereof was called the Bigstone 
Carle, because he built his house be- 
side a large stone, which served as a 
side or gable to his house. The above 
old man wondered how his master’s 
place could be so quiet, and, perceiv- 
ing no smoke in the morning after the 
slaughter, went at last to know the 
cause. He no sooner entered, than he 
saw some of their mangled bodies ly- 
ing lifeless on the floor. Astonished 
at such a shocking spectacle, he exa- 
mined them all over, in expectation of 
finding some remains of life, but in 
vain. Overwhelmed with grief, he 
turned up the cradle in search of an 
infant, who was known by the name 
of Dwindling Hugh, and, to his no 
small joy, found him alive, but almest 
crushed to death with the weight of 
the cradle and clothes. He eagerly 
seized the child, and carried him to 
his grandfather by the mother’s side, 
Macglashan of Innervack, who sent 
him to a near relation in Argyllshire, 
of the name of Campbell, in order to 
be out of Cuming’s way, where he 
was carefully brought up. The old 
man who carried him thither came of- 
ten to see him, but, on account of the 

tness of the Cumings every where 
in Scotland, it was thought prudent 
to conceal his birth from him, until he 
was of age ‘to make head against them. 
Though he was long weakly, he at 
le recovered and grew up to man- 
hood, wrs a very promising youth, 
and an xcéllent bowmat, which made 
his ar.ed conductor entertain hopes of 
hie | some time or other able to 
revenge the murder of his family. 
Coming one time to see him, and per- 
cei his dexterity at hitting the 
mark, he told him, that the breast of 
the man who killed his father was 
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diately informed him, with all the 
feeling of an old servant and depend- 
ant of the family, of his birth and 
misfortune. The young gentleman 
listened with the utmost concern, and 
being sensibly touched at the barbar- 
ous treatment of his parents, he burst 
out into tears, and poured out his soul 
in the bosom of his faithful guardian. 
n'y | now fully acquainted with what 
had happened, he grew impatient for 
the recovery of his birth-right, and 
the punishment of the perpetrators of 
the massacre. It is scarce credible 
what pleasure the qld man felt at 
finding the dear object of his care now 
ready to accompany him to his own 
country. They both solicited his re- 
lations for a select band of warriors to 
march against his enemy, who were 
soon prevailed upon to grant their re- 
quest. Accordingly, twenty-four able 
men, well armed, were raised, who 
immediately set out and arrived at his 
grandfather’s, who joined them with 
other eight. From thence they be- 
took themselves to the wood of Little 
Uvrard, where they remained very 
uiet until they received intelligence 
from Hugh’s nurse. Calling at her 
door, she asked who it was at such a 
late hour. He replied that he was 
Hugh M‘Intosh. It is like 
voice, says she, but if you'll breathe 
in through the key-hole, I'll know for 
certain whether you are my Hugh, 
which he instantly did, and she know- 
ing his breath immediately let him in, 
an tulated him on his safe ar- 
rival. His nurse was sent to learn 
something of Cuming, and returned 
with the news of his going to the 
bridge of Tilt, about a mile off, to di- 
vert himself with his Upon 
this information they set out in two 
divisions, one of which being com- 
manded by went to 
him from retarn ot castle ; 
the other, commanded by Hugh, ac- 
companied by the old man, went in 
search of him. As soon as they were 
received by Cuming to be enemies, 
e fled towards his castle, when he 
was met by the other division, who, 
after killing several about the castle 
walls, pursued them up 2 narrow val. 
ley called Glen Tilt, ‘Killing and’ 
wounding many in the pursuit,—the 
nose being shot off one at a rivulet 
the belly at Alt na Miarag, 


i.e. the pudding rill,” because Wis 
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entrails came out. . While they were 
thus hotly pursued up the Glen by 
Macglashan, the other division, com- 
manded by Hugh, took a near cut 
round a mountain, and was a consi- 
derable way beyond them, and waited 
for their coming up. It is said, that 
the old man was always the foremost of 
his company, and when he saw them 
aperonme he prepared himself, and in 
a fierce warlike tone, said to the young 
geritleman, ‘‘ Here comes the great 
Cuming riding foremost; if you 
let him escape, you deserve a coward’s 
death.” On which Hugh instantly 
drew an arrow and shot Cuming 
through the heart from the other side 
of a small lake called Loch-loch. He 
fell upon a broad stone at the road 
side, where, according to custom, a 
heap of stones was raised in remem- 
brance thereof, still to be seen, called 
Cuming’s Cairn. Such monuments 
are called by the Highlanders Cairne 
folachd, ¢. e. Cairns of hatred. 


DEFENCE OF RACINE S PHEDRE, 


In answer to the Remarks on Greek 
and French Tragedy, inserted tn 
the Magazine for December 1817. 


MR EDITOR, 

In your Magazine for December, 
which has lately reached me here, I 
have read, with a considerable degree 
of surprise, some remarks which are 
intended as a comparison of. Greek 
and French tragedy in general, and 
more particularly of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides, and the Phedre of Racine. 
It is not the illiberality of that com- 
asamp that caused my surprise. I 

now that criticisms on works of fo- 
reign nations are scarcely ever dictat- 
ahs a spirit of true impartiality, and 
are, consequently, of little service to 
the literary world. The chief reason 
the false judgments are usu- 
passed on forei roductions is, 
thet the critic does ee take care, from 
the beginning, to sta himself in the 
true point from whence he might be 
enabled to j with rectitude. Set- 
ting out on a false principle, his con- 
sequences never can be true. Bred 
from his cradle to a blind admiration 
of the masterpieces which his own 
has produced, every work 

which more or less from. that 
standard of beauty, in his eyes, must 
unavoidably appear more or less de- 
fective. . there, in fact, a true 


[June 
standard of beauty? I do not think 
so. Every man has his peculiar taste, 


and every soil its production. 


The verdant landscapes of England 
cannot but eet delightful to each 
true fried of nature, though they are 
not adorned by the fragrant orange. 
bowers of Italy ; and the Alpine scenes 
of desolation have beauties unknown 
in the luxuriant plains of the Ganges. 
In order to judge truly whether a 
work of literature is perfect in its 
kind, we must, therefore, first con- 
sider whether the everlasting rules of 
nature, which are the same all over 
the surface of the globe, have been pre- 
served in it; and secondly, whether 
those rules have been well adapted to 
the language in which the work has 
been written, and the nation for whom 
it was written. 

In mentioning the everlasting rules 
of nature, I dd not mean to speak of 
the rules of tragedy as laid down by 
Aristotle. Whether or not the wi- 
ties of time, place, and action, contri- 
bute to the perfection of a dramatic 
performance, is a point I shall for the 
present lay aside, although I am ot 
opinion that the preservation of these 
rules is highly important, I am ever 
ready to acknowledge that they are 
not dictated by nature, but by art. 
I do not intend, however, to give any 
person a right to conclude, from what 
I have said against the observation of 
the unities. The number of moduli 
contained in a Corinthian pillar has 
nothing todo with nature, and still 
its exact observation, with some small 
varieties, is necessary to the effect of 
a fine piece of architecture. | 

But to return to the rules of nature 
in a tragedy, they are, in my opinion, 
as follows : 

1. The author must have an aim to- 
wards the attaining of which every 
thing in his piece must lead. 

2. He must never in any scene de- 
viate from that aim. 

3. The different episodes must all 
have a direct influence on the plot... 

4. They must be put together in 
such a manner, as to create the high- 
est interest possible. 

5. The events the 
nary course of ible things, or. 
be by the 
history or legends of the time. | 

6. ‘The characters must. be such ac 
are to be found amongst, mankind... ‘i 
Every person must keep; Up *° 
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the end the character he has develop- 
ed from the beginning, and all his ac- 
tions be consequential and reasonable 
according to his given character. 

8. The customs of the age and 
country wherein the action is suppos- 
ed to happen, must be faithfully pre- 
served throughout the piece, in the 
actions and speeches of the dramatis 
persone. 

Let us examine Racine’s Phedre, 
according to these rules. 

I shall begin by observing a point 
of great importance concerning Phe- 
dre ; a point which most of Racine’s 
critics seem to have forgot, when they 
compared his tragedy to the Hippo- 
lytus of Euripides. I mean that Ra- 
cine has called his piece Phedre, and 
not Hippolytus, shewing clearly by 
that that his intention was to throw 
the chief interest upon the wife, and 
not upon the son of Theseus. He 
made use of the work of Euripides, 
and still more, perhaps, of Seneca’s, 
but only so far as was consistent with 
his plan. It is, therefore, quite an 
useless chicane to inquire whether the 
character of Hippolytus is precisely 
such as Euripides painted it. His 
character in Racine is natural; he 
acts rationally and consequentially 
throughout the piece ; that is all we 
have to consider. 

But let me not anticipate my own 
arguments. I have said that an au- 
thor must have an aim, towards the 
attaining of which every thing in his 

iece must lead. MRacine’s aim in 

hedre was to show that a guilty 
thought may sometimes enter into an 
innocent breast ; that, in such a case, 
true virtue resists and conquers, but 
weakness wavers,—lends an ear to 
perfidious counsels,—is guided by cir- 
cumstances,—falls,—and is drawn, at 
last, to lengths at which the heart 
would have shuddered a short time 
before. Such is the case with Phe- 
dre. She is young, handsome, and 
virtuous, until she falls in love with 
Hippolytus. She tries to conquer 
her love. Had she conquered it, in- 
deed, the tragic event would never 
have taken p Had she fallen 
immediately, she would have excited 
nothing but disgust, whereas the au- 
thor ‘intended to make the audience 
yity, while they blame her. In the 
rst act we see her le. She 
shows plainly that she is able to con- 
quer, ‘provided circumstances aid her. 


If Theseus had returned in time, 
Phedre would have been saved. ‘There 
begins the interest the audience feel 
in her fate. Then comes the news 
that Theseus is dead. The first feel- 
ing we have is the forlorn state of 
Phedre, without a single friend to ad- 
vise her. The critic in your review, 
after quoting the verses which Oenone 
addresses to Phedre, 


Votre flamme devient une flamme ordi- 
naire, 

Thésée en expirant vient de rompre les 
neeuds 

Qui faisoient tout le crime et horreur de 
vos feux, 


exclaims, “ This is French moralit 
expressed with all the graces of Fren 
poetry!” I beg leave to explain here 
what the critic seems not to have un- 
derstood. Oenone’s speeches are by 
no means French morality. The most 
depraved among the French know 
very well that love for a son-in-law 
is an incestuous passion, and, how- 
ever depraved a nation may be, they 
never suffer immoral maxims to be 
proclaimed on a public stage. But 
that is in no way the case here. The 
sense is clear to any one who reads or 
listens to it with impartiality. The 
character of Oenone represents a cour~ 
tier always ready to justify, by the 
vilest pretences, all his master’s weak- 
nesses,—and that of Phedre, a guilty 
heart, happy to find an excuse for its 
crime, however shallow the excuse 
may be. 

The advice of Oenone is still not 
sufficient to induce Phedre to give en- 
tirely way to her passion. Her only 
answer is, 


Hé bien! a tes conseils je me laisse entra. 
iner. 

Vivons, si vers la vie on peut me ramener, 

Et si l'amour d'un fils, en ce moment fu- 
neste, 

De mes foibles esprits peut ranimer le reste. 


- She ises to live, for the sake 
of her child ; but, in the meanwhile, 
she hears that Hippolytus is ready to 
set off for Athens. interest of 
that same child obliges her to have a 
conversation with him, and in that 
conversation, imitated and embellish- 
éd from Seneca, she is drawn, by de~ 
es, to an acknowledgment of h 
e. Here I beg leave to observ, 
that the line blamed by your critic, 
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On ne voit point deux fois le rivage des 
morts, 
is an elegant translation of Seneca. 


Non unquam amplius 
Convexa tetigit supera, qui mersus 
Adiit silentem nocte perpetua domum. 
(Hyppolitus, Act I. Scene 11.) 


In the third act, Theseus returns, 
and Phedre, stung by remorse and 
shame, knows not how to meet her 
husband. She says, 

Juste ciel! qu’ai-je fait aujourd’hui ? 
fpoux va paroitre et son fils. avec 
ui! 


Il me semble déja que ces murs, que ces 
voites 

Vont prendre la parole, et, préts 4 m’accu- 
ser, 

Attendent mon époux pour le désabuser. 

Your critic quotes half-a-dozen 

lines, which he pretends to be the on- 

ly poetical ones in the piece. He has 

probably overlooked the preceding, 

which, in my opinion, are admirable. 

Phedre concludes by saying, 

Mourons: De tant d’horreurs qu'un trépas 

mie delivre ! 


- Est-ce un malheur si grand que de cesser 


de vivre ? see 

La mort aux eureux ne cause point 
d'effroi ; 

Je ne crains que le nom que je laisse aprés 
mdi. 

Oenone then ventures the proposal 
of accusing Hippolytus; Phedre re- 
jects it with horror. I trust the reader 
will pardon me, if I quote a few lines 
more, which may give an idea of the 
art of Racine. Oecenone says, 


Mon zele n’a besoin que de votre silence, 
Tremblante comme vous, j’en sens quelques 
remords. 
Vous me verriez plus prompte affronter 
mille morts. 
Mais, puisque je vous perds sans ce triste 
reméde, 
Votre vie est pour moi d'un prix a qui 
tout 
Je parlerai. éseé, aigri par mes avis, 
Bornera sa vengeance a Texil de son fils. 
Un pere, en punissant, Madame, est tou- 
jours pere, &c. 
At that| moment Hippolytus ap- 
pears, and Phedre exclaims, 
2 Ah ! je vois Hippolyte ; 
Dans ses yeux insolents je vois ma perte 
Fais ce que tu, voudras, je m’abandonne a. 


Dans le trouble on. fe suis, je ne puis ten 
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I ask every ieapertin l reader, whe- 
ther it was possible to shew, ina roost 
light, all the divers motions and feel- 
in of a heart in the situation when. 
in Phedre’s must be, according to 
her supposed character ? 

Here I must once more shew the 
illiberality of your critic’s observa. 
tions. The following are his words : 
** Racine has put the accusation into 
the mouth of the nurse, and says, 
‘ J’ai cru que la calomnie avait quel- 
que chose de trop bas et de trop noir 
pour la mettre dans les bouche d'une 
princesse. Cette bassesse m’a paru 
plus convenable a une nourrice.’ It 
was likely enough that such trash as 
this should issue from the courtly sy- 
cophants of that age. The truth is, 
that, in such cases, princes and prin- 
cesses are mere men and women,” &c. 
What idea can your readers form of 
a critic who, to find an opportunity 
of insulting a poet and his whole na- 
tion, makes a false quotation from 
that same poet’s works? The phrase in 
Racine’s preface is as follows: ‘‘ J'ai 
cru que la calomnie avoit quelque 
chose de trop bas et de trop noir pour 
la mettre dans la bouche d’une prin- 
cesse, gui d d’ailleurs des sentimens si 
nobles et si vertueux. Cette bassesse 
m’a paru plus convenable a une nour- 
rice, gui pouvoit avoir des inclinations 
plus serviles, et gui néanmoins n’en- 
treprend cette fausse accusation que 
pour sauver la vie et Vhonneur de sa 
maitresse.” Where is now the syco- 
phantic courtiership with which your 
critic chooses to brand Racine, one of 
the noblest characters that ever ex- 
isted, equally celebrated for his piety, 
patriotism, loyalty, and talents ? 

I have said above that it was Ra- 
cine’s aim to paint Phedre as a weak 
character, guilty against her will, and 
drawn forth circumstances, It 
was, therefore, to be supposed that 
she would not long persevere in. her 
crime. Accordingly, as soon a8 
she is acquainted with the terrible 
an intention to ex Hippolytus 5 
but at that moment Phe from 
her husband’s own mouth, that the 
excused as as she supposed he w 
cold to every other woman, is actually. 
in love with Aricie. Jealousy, then 
joins her tortures to rejected love, and 
she retires. without having 
any thing. When Hippolytus 
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dead, she owns her crime and dies. 
The motive your critic gives for her 
silence in Euripides, is a just and 
true one; but I must, in my turn, 
observe, that Racine has not invent- 
ed her tardy remorse. That scene is 
imitated from Seneca, and is, conse- 
quently, not in opposition to the cus- 
toms of the ancients. 

I have now sufficiently proved that 
Racine has remained true to the Ist, 
6th, and 7th rule laid down in the be- 
ginning. 

The love of Hippolytus for Aricia 
ts an episode which has been blamed, 
not only by yours, but by several first 
rate critics in France. Arnault and 
Fenelon found it defective. Boileau 
and La Harpe, on the contrary, were 
favourable to it. I might perhaps say 
here, 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 


But I think it not superfluous 
to mention shortly what La Harpe 
says in support of his opinion. We 
have seen above that Racine’s aim 
was to excite pity towards Phedre. 
He was, therefore, obliged to make 
her as miserable as possible ; and cer- 
tainly if Hippolytus had only reject- 
ed her out of virtue, and use, 
being a lover of Diana’s sports, his heart 
had never felt the passion of love, 
Phedre would not have been near! 
so unfortunate as she is represen 
in Racine’s tragedy. VPhedre being 
his main character, (in which he dif- 
fers from Euripides,) he had un- 
doubtedly a right to deviate slightly 
from history in regard to Hippolytus, 
whom he considers only as a secon- 

nage. Critics ought never 
to lose sight of the manner in which 
an author has considered the subject 
he treats, if they wish to do full jus- 
tice to his efforts. Oenone says to 


Il a pour tout le sexe une haine fatale, 
to which Phedre answers, 
Je ne me verrai point préférer de rivale. 
Th’ is translated from Seneca, 
Genus omne profugit——Pellicis careo 
metu. 


On which La Harpe very wuly ob- 
serves, chat line which in 
ca’s is only a burst of passion 

in. Racine teoming with an import- 
ant situation, on which the denouement 
partly rests. The love of Hippolytus 


may, therefore, bedefective in hishisto= 
rical character, but it is evidently well 
connected with the plot, and serves 
most effectually to render the charac- 
ter and situation of Phedre interest- 


ing. 

Thus have I justified Racine as 
to my 2d, 3d, and 4th rule; the 5th 
and 8th remain, and here my sur- 

rise at your critic’s observations has 

n carried to the highest pitch. 
He says, “‘ The story of the sea- 
monster raised by Neptune, in answer 
to the prayers of Theseus, is tolerable 
in Euripides, because it is within the 
superstitious belief of the country ; 
but surely a Christian poet might have 
devised simpler means of overturning 
a chariot than the agency of a heathen 
god.” Never was there, in my opi- 
nion, any thing more absurd than 


such an accusation. Ought Racine, © 


because he was a Christian poet, to 
have introduced Christianity in @ 
Greek subject? Or ought he wholly 
to have abandoned the subject? The 
first supposition is ridiculous ; accord 
ing to the second we ought also to ab« 
stain from treating of either ‘Turkish, 
American, or Chinese subjects. No 
Roman hero ought to appear on our 
stage. ‘The story of the death of Hip. 
polytus is adapted to the customsof the 
times. History mentions that he was 
overturned in his chariot by his horses 
taking py on seeing a sea-monster. 
Neptune does not appear in Racine’s 
tragedy, but it is natural that ‘Thera- 
mene, who was a heathen, and ac- 

uainted with ‘Theseus’s imprecation, 
shouid attribute the appearance of the 
sea-monster to Neptune. How true 
has not Racine remained to the man-~ 
ners of the age, and, at the saine time, 
to probability, in the following two 
lines of Theramene ? 


On dit qu’on a vu méme en ce désordre af. 
Un dieu qui d’aiquillons pressoit leurs flancs 
poudreux. 


His whole speech is suitable to 
his character. and the spirit of the 
times. Your critic might as well 
have blamed Phedre for mentioning 
her father Minos and her grandfather 
the Sun. But Phedre speaks as Phe- 
dre must evidently have spoken, and 
that is ope of the greatest perfections 
in the style of an author. Racine 

the great art of putting 
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poct but always the character. Cor- 
neille and Voltaire are not so perfect 
in this sense, and the English trage- 
dians do not always sufficiently pre- 
serve the local colouring. 

After having proved that Racine 
has not omitted any of the rules of 
nature in his tragedy of Phedre, I 
have still to show that he has well 
adapted them to the taste of the na- 
tion for whom he wrote. An unin- 
terrupted and undisputed success of a 
century and a half might perhaps be 
a sufficient argument in his favour ; 
but I wish to enter into some particu- 
lars. I once more repeat that I do 
not intend to blame any nation for not 
following the rules of the unities ; 
lét not then other nations blame the 
French for feeling greater pleasure in 
a dramatic performance, where those 
rules are perfectly preserved. The 
French are remarkably volatile ; their 
minds cannot be easily fixed on more 
than one subject at once. If, there- 
fore, a Fiend author were to give to 
his piece underplots, like most Eng- 
lish tragedies and comedies, the French 
would feel no interest either for one 
plot or the other. They wish to find 
a character perfectly and thoroughly 
delineated; and their dramatic pieces 
must not last above two hours and a 

uarter. It is therefore indispensable 

r those pieces to contain a small 
number of personages, and each per- 
sonage to be immediately connected 
with the event of the piece. A French- 
man is not interested in the misfor- 
tunesof a dramatic character,in which, 
from the beginning, his interest hasnot 
been engaged. Itis for that reason that 
the French give due credit to foreign 
dramatic pieces, as poetical histories ; 
but they do not find an equal plea- 
sure in their performance, because the 
rapid succession of charactersand events 
fatigues their too lively organs. Of 
this I shall only give one example. 
Few passages on the English stage are 
more touching, in my opinion, than 
the scene in the fourth act of Mac- 
beth, when Rosse brings Macduff an 
account of the murder of his wife and 
children. Nature itself speaks in all 
their words, and still that scene has 
one fault. No person in the audience 


can take any great interest in Lady 


Macduff, who only appears once in 
the whole piece, and Macduff himself 
is but a secondary character. If that 
same scene had passed between some 
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rincipal characters, and if Lady Mac. 

uff been intimately 
with the plot, nothing Would have 
been superior to it, 

But, to return to Phedre, Racine 
has followed the'rules of nature, pre- 
served those of the French stage, and 
written in the most perfect French 
sue and language that ever hasexisted. 
Thence I conclude, that Phedre may 
give more or less pleasure to a foreign 
audience, but will always remain an 
excellent tragedy, and an indisputable 
title to glory for the author. J. ¢.. 

Paris, May 29, 1818, 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS IN THE Ca- 
THEDRAL CHURCH OF ST GILES, 
EDINBURGH. 


MR EDITOR, 

I reap with great pleasure in your 
Magazine for November last, some ac- 
count of the venerable Cathedral 
Church of St Giles in this city, but 
was somewhat disappointed with the 
limited and uncertain information that 
has yet been furnished on the subject. 
This led me to examine the armorial 
bearings and inscriptions which I had 
formerly copied from this edifice while 
it was undergoing some repairs, to see 
if any light could be thrown by them 
upon the date of the present buildings, 
as it is well known that the patrons 
or founders of churches were in the 
habit of decorating them with the ar- 
morial ensigns of their families. And 
though not much information certain- 
ly can be drawn from one insulated 
coat of arms, {unless it is impaled to 
mark the bearer’s marriage,) yet, by 
a number of concurring circumstances, 
a good deal may sometimes be gained. 

I shall commence the following ac- 
count, which will bring us within a 
few years of the building of the body 
of the church, by considering th 
King’s pillar, which is ‘the first from 
the window on the north side, and 
near the spot where the principal al- 
tar stood. On it are four coats 
arms, viz. those’ of Scotland, -or/of 
James II. twice repeated, those of 
France, and those of King James and 
his Queen, Margaret, daughter of the 
Duke of Gueldres. James II. came 
to the crown in 1487, and was killed 
at the siege of Roxburgh Castle in 
1460. is, in Opinion, sull- 
cient] eatablishes the reign in which 
the pillar was built. 
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On the oppenite pillar, on the south 
side of the altar, are also four coats of 
arms, viz. those of Preston of Craig- 
millar, of Nicolson, of Kennedy, and 
of the Good Town. As for Kenne- 
dy, I find James Kennedy, Bishop of 
Dunkeld, was Chancellor of Scotland 
in James the Second’s time, and his 
nephew, Gilbert Kennedy of Dunure, 
was a great favourite of that King, 
and by him created Lord Kennedy. 
On the demi pillar, on the north side 
ef the*window, are the arms of Tho- 
mas Cranstown, Scutifer Regis, and a 
man of considerable consequence in 
James the Second’s time. And on the 
south side are those of Isobel, Coun- 
tess of Lennox, spouse of Murdoch 
Duke of Albany, a very pious lady, 
who,, about 1450, endowed a great 
number of churches. She died in 
1451. All the other armorial bear- 
ings that occur in this part of the 
church belong to the ‘ Good Tawn,’ 
except one on the roof in the north- 
west corner, above the stair-case, with 
across Tuu upon it. But as this is 
not a Scots bearing, I cannot say to 
whom it belongs. From these state- 
ments, it would appear, that this part 
of the church was built between 1437 
and 1451; in my opinion not long be- 
fore 1450. 

The High Church Aisle has, I pre- 
sume, been built almost entirely by 
the Prestons of Craigmillar, as their 
arms occur very frequently in it. The 
City’s arms occur twice ; and another 
armorial bearing, viz. a quarter one, 
1 and 4, a bend ; 2 and 8, a cheveron ; 
but whose it is I have not yet ascer- 
tained. 

I mean to examine the other parts 
of this church in the same manner 
with respect to armorial ensigns, and 
shall be happy to send you the result 
of my observations, should, you deem 
such inquiries sufficiently interesting 
to occupy a place in your Magazine. 
I am, Wc. A. D. qr. 

_ Edinburgh, May 8, 1818. 


REPOR” OF THRE EXISTENCE OF AN 
\UNaNOWN ANIMAL OF VAST SIZE 
« AMONG THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF 


Tue following short notice relating 
to what seems to me to. be,a subject 
of no slight interest, may. probably be 
decmed. worthy of, jusertion..cither 
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among your customary memoranda of 
natural history, or in some vacant 
corner of your instructive miscellany. 
You know that specimens of what 
has been denominated the wool-bear- 
ing animal have lately been transmit- 
ted from the rocky mountains of North 
America, to the professor of natural 
history in this city. This animal had 
not been described in any of the great 
works on natural histery ; and-though 
it is a remarkable quadruped, not only 
from its haunts, which are among the 
high precipices of stupendous moun- 
tains, but from the great beauty and 
value of its fleece, it has till within 
a few years been altogether unknown 
to any of the numerous scientific in- 
dividuals who have been so actively 
engaged in investigating the wonders 
of every quarter of the globe. The 
fact is, however, that this animal, 
which we are informed is intermediate 
between the goat and the antelope, 
has been long familiar to the traders 
who traverse the immense wildernesses 
which encompass its haunts, and I 
have repeatedly heard descriptions of 
it from individuals of that profession, 
who were not aware that in this part 
of the world it was so great a curiosi- 
ty. What I wish particularly to state 
at present, however, is, that, in the 
course of these conversations, I have 
received from the same individuals 
the most positive assurances of the ex- 
istence of another animal among the 
same mountains, of immense size, and 
equally unknown certainly to the na- 
turalists of Europe. The fact of its 
existence rests upon the testimony of 
two different parties who had been 
sent on some errand into the interior 
vallies of those mountains. The first 
party came suddenly upon the animal 
ina deep and formerly unvisited re- 
cees, and were so alarmed at jts pro- 
digious size, (exceeding that of the 
largest elephant,) and at its unknowr 
aspect, that they immediately retreat- 
ed in great consternation to the en- 
campment from which they had been 
dispatched. Another party was sent 
to the same spot to ascertain the fact ; 
and though the animal was not ob- 
served, its footsteps could be distinct- 
ly traced, and each compartment of 
its. hoof is stated to have admitted 
both the feet of the travellers. It 
ought to be observed, that these par- 
ties were perfectly, familiar with the 
appestance of the buffiloe, in- 
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deed they were in the daily habit of 
killing ; and that the animal which 
they saw cannot therefore be regarded 
as an individual of that tribe. It was 
seen, too, as I have already stated, in 
a very remote and central valley, and 
the intervals between its paces are de- 
scribed as having been of astonishing 
magnitude. 

Now weknow well that animalsof im- 
mense size have inhabited the northern 
parts of our earth in former times, and 
the huge remains which are every day 
dug up, are more likely to have be- 
lo to individuals of such an ani- 
Saat ws that now alluded to, than to 
ny extinct species of a former world. 
Nor is there any part of the globe to 
which we should more naturally turn 
for proofs of the continued existence of 
such animals, (if they do still exist,) 
than the immense mountains where 
this individual was seen. ‘These moun- 
tains have been untrodden in many 
of their solitudes by any even of the 
savage nations that inhabit these re- 
gions, for I am informed, that these 
tribes have one = by which they 
uniformly descend from the great in- 
terior wildernesses, to the encamp- 
ments of our traders, for the p 
of disposing of the produce of their 
chase ; and the majestic grandeur and 
extreme solitude of the mountains 
themselves, seem to harmonise with 
the attributes of so wonderful an ani- 
mal. Iam well aware, at the same 
time, how strongly fear and amaze- 
ment might operate in ancary. the 
imagination of men who found them- 
selves amidst vat ging stillness of a 

ion so remarkable in every respect, 
pe how natural it was for’ them in 
these circumstances to give preterna- 
tural magnitude to some familiar but 
bulky animal. Yet when I reflect on 
the character and experience of the 
individuals by whom this relation was 
given, and on all the probabilities b 
which their assertion is supported, 
confess, mg Rd a strong inclina- 
tion to give full credit to e - 
cular of their testimony. "Yo will 
also be aware, that the existence of 
such an animal, if well ascertained, 
would be one of the most interesting 
facts which it is possible in our 
sent state of knowl to acquire ; 


powering amazement should we not 
contemplate the image of a quadru- 
ped, surpassing, according to our pre- 
sent accounts, the t and most 
formidable that either browse in sj- 
lence beneath our primeval forests 
or roam unmolested in the deep val. 
lies of the hottest and least frequented 
ions of the globe ; and the existence 
which would at the same time 
so far in illustrating some of the dark- 


est in the history of' this 
earth. My object, weve, trans- 
mitting to you this notice is simply to 
elicit such farther information, either 
in the way of confirmation or of de- 
nial as may set this interesting in- 
quiry on more certain grounds ; and 
as many of the individuals who are 
employed either in the service of the 
Hudson's Bay or of the North West 
Company, are daily arriving in‘ this 
hope that this hint may 
draw such of them are were ac- 
tually of the parties before mentioned, 
a satisfactory account of their expedi- 
tion and discovery. I am your’s truly, 


Edinburgh, June 6, 1818. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND, 
AND PART OF FLANDERS, IN THE 
MONTHS OF JULY AND AUGUST 
1817. IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 
FROM A GENTLEMAN TO A FRIEND 
IN EDINBURGH. 


Letter Second. 


My peat 


Ir is one thing tv 

OF Scarborough write long, and an- 

July 21th. the interest of the 

reader. A thousand things occur upon 

which I could enlarge, so that I feel 
a continual struggle between 


you another point of view, and in en- 


deavouring to’ condense: my subject. 


and if the Orni chus, or any times, 


small prowler of the lakes of New 
Holland, is beheld with wonder and 
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stanborough, Warkworth, and Dru- 

. Smaller vessels and boats near 
the land had the advantage of' a fine 
breeze, while in the offing we were all 
the morning becalmed, and had scarce- 
ya breath of wind. If this state of 
things retarded our progress along the 
coast for a time, it was particularly 
favourable for a very proper exercise 
on board of our ship, where prayers 
are read upon deck on on when 
the vessel is at sea, at least when the 
weather will permit. Accordingly, 
about 11 o'clock, the boatswain and 
his crew began to get the quarter-deck 
screened and decorated all round with 
colours and , and a long flowing 
pendant was also hoisted at the top- 
mast. All hands appeared clean, and 
all strangers were in their long coats. 
When the signal was given for prayers 
by the tolling of the bell, the whole 
company on the quarter-deck count- 
ed 22. The Union flag was spread over 
the companion, or staircase of the ca- 
bin, on which a large quarto Bible 
was laid. A most appropriate prayer, 
composed for the particular service of 
this ship, is generally read by the 
captain ; but when any stranger of 
distinction is on board, it is always 
considered as a proper compliment to 
request of him to officiate. On the 
present occasion, however, one of the 

, no less distinguished for his 
earning than for the urbanity of his 
manners, officially undertook this du- 
ty; and after reading in the scriptures, 
he gave, extempore, a most elegant 
and suitable prayer ; and this service 


—_ upon the whole a very impressive 
effect. 
_ About mid-day a fine breeze sprang 


up, which enabled us to keep pretty 
elose to the shore, and carried us, in 
the course of the day, in beautiful 
succession, within view of all the 
towns and interesting objects along 
this tract of coast. In the mountain- 
ous back-ground of this day's sail, we 
distinctly saw the range in- 
chading the Cheviot, Carterfell, Maid- 
en Pap, and Wisp hills of Rox- 
burghshire, which softened 
down with the Northumberland range 
to'th.e Weardule and ‘Teesdale forests 
ef Durhamshire, and the’ Hambleton 
arid Mallard hills of Yorkshire. We 
glided alohg fine rate, in comps 

With a vast nuinber of vessels of 

descriptions, almost all of»which we 
etitsailed, but many leit owt track to 
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enter the busy of the Rivers 
Tyne, Wear, ‘Tees One of 
these vessels was so deeply latlen, 
that, evenin the fine weather which 
we now experienced, the sea rolled 
over and over her deck, so as to be 
uite alarming to landsmen; and, 
though her small crew seemed to take 
it quite coolly, enjoying their conversa 
tion and pipe of tobacco, it was not till 
diftermany an eager look from the party 
that she was seen apparently steering 
in safety for the weather-beaten shores 
of Hartlepool. Although we thus 
lost sight of many of our companions 
of the sea, their number never seemed 
to decrease, and they only changed 
their class and size, from the sloops of 
the north to the great and laboursome 
brigs in the London coal-trade. A- 
bout twilight, the ruins of the Abbe 
and remains of the venerable Chure 
of Whitby could be pretty distinctly 
traced, and also the original alum- 
works of Great Britain, established by 
a patent of Charles I. about the year 
1630, which are still seen smoking and 
in activity. In the process of excava- 
tion for these works, and for the Ro- 
man cement, belonging to Lords Mul- 
grave and Dundas, a striking ay 
sion appears evidently to have 
made upon the higher lands, while 
sea continues to err the most fe 
ing progress in washing away the 
lower ust as the day tight 
begins to fail, we see far a-head the 
craggy cliffs of Scarborough, with the 
old and ruinous Castle, perched most 
fantastically upon the precipice. 
While ashore at 


OF D Scarborough, for a 
Floating Light 
M lay, Wth. few hours in the 


morning, we were 
informed that this famous watering 
place was not then omg of 
company, having only, a few days be- 
fore, been left b iss M‘L-——, a 
celebrated Scots beauty, who was fol- 
e company, es y by her young- 
er who occu Hudson's 
the principal lodging-house or hote 
in town, where the company was lodg- 
ed, upon almost any terms, with re- 
gard to accommodation, the more 


seat to catch a passing glance of 

yourable e York- 

shire coast, and with all sail set, our 

ship soun passed wonderful chalky 
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promontory of Flamborough Head, 
remarked by mineralogists as the 
point at which the chalk formation 
commences towards the north, from 
which it takes a diagonal stretch a- 
cross the south-eastern part of Eng- 
land, and is traced along the flat shores 
of the remaining part of Yorkshire, 
and the counties of Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, and is also found stretch- 
ing along the opposite coast of France. 
Tine the shores of Yorkshire at 
Flamborough Head, a course was 
steered for the Dudgeon Floating 
Light, which, at midnight, was ob- 
served to be at no great distance,—a 
circumstance affording some curious 
reflections upon the strange kind of 
life which must be led by the crew 
or attendants of such a vessel. Their 
situation was well understood by some 
of the seamen on board of our ship. 
It is, however, a happy diversity in 
the nature of man which fits some 
one for every station. By the view of 
this twinkling light, exhibited from 
the mast of a vessel moored near a 
dangerous stretch of sand-banks lying 
in the way of all ships on this coast, 
our hearts were greatly comforted ; 
we were not only enabled to avoid 
these hidden dangers, and make free 
with our course, but were directed to 
Cromer Light, the next in order Fs 
this coast, and forming the guide o 
the seaman for entering Yarmouth 
Roads, which we reached about 6 
o'clock, A. M. 
e yoyage from the 
Op Frith of Forth to Hol 
day, is sometimes per- 
ld * formed by ships taking 
their departure to cross the sea from 
Flamborough Head in Yorkshire, but 
more frequently from Cromer, on the 
Norfolk coast, according to the state 
of the winds ; under any circumstan- 
ces, however, it seldom happens that 
vessels keep the land so far as 
Lowestoff, on the Suffolk coast. But 
our vessel, being perieoey under the 
command of the party, the object on 
board was to make things as 
able as possible, and, as t wind was 
not considered very tempting for cros- 
sing to Holland, while was some 
little impression that the voyage might 
be fully as answerable if made to 
tend, if a favourable wind should spri 
up, it was resolved to stop at Lowesto. 


et least till the evening, when it would 


be a better time. to leave the English 
coast, so as to render it more certain 
that we should fall in with the low 
and flat shores of Holland with day. 
light in the morning. The resolution 
for stopping at Lowestoff created new 
life and spirits in almost every one on 
board, for, as it blew pretty fresh dur. 
ing the preceding night, with a short 
running sea, which occasioned much 
motion in the ship in crossing what 
is called the Great Wash of Lincoln, 
both the faces and the stomachs of 
most of the landsmen on board had 
been washed. 

Lowestoff is one of the prettiest 
lying towns upon the coast of Eng- 
land. It is situate at a turning point 
of the navigation from the north to 
London, and the water being deep to 
the very edge of the gravel beach 
which extends about half'a mile from 
the town, the passing ships form a 
most interesting part of the view from 
Lowestoft, while the terrace gardens 


and back grounds along the precipi- 


tous bank on which it is perched, give 
a fantastic and curious appearance 
to the town, when seen from the 
ships. The streets and houses here 
bear the strictest examination, with 
regard to cleanliness and English com- 
fort ; and both in the manner, and 
perhaps somewhat in the language, 
the inhabitants bear a good deal of re- 
semblance to those of the Nether- 
lands. Preparations were made for 
sailing in the evening, but, as the 


weather looked dark and stormy, it. 


was agreed to defer till next evening, 
unless the wind should so shift as to 
allow the ship to keep her course fur- 
ther along the shore, and to cross the 
entrance to the Thames, for. the 
Downs, with day-light ; for this coast 
is so very much encumbered. with 
sand-banks, as to render it hardly. p 
sible to beat a ye, while sailin 
under night weuld be.hazardous in 
wind being s 
verse for. the Downs and 
Ostend, this plan was ace 
eordingly_.. relinquished ; 
but the weather remarkably 
pleasant, the fore-part,of this.day was 
occupied in, making an, excursion 19 
Yarmouth by land ; and here, it we 
had not the. same extent 
cleanliness in streets, that.is ob- 
servable, at , Lowestoff, . we...hhad.the 
busy scene. of. #.great trading. 
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with the harbour in the form of a ca- 
nal, with the Dutch row of trees shad- 
ing the windows, and somewhat ob- 
scuring the view of the ships. Yar- 
mouth is said to contain about 20,000 
inhabitants, and has several good 
streets, with a fine open square or 
market-place, with many remarkable 
narrow chares or alleys. It is situat- 
ed upon the river Yaer, which is na- 
vigable for flats and boats about 25 
miles, or as far as the city of Nor- 
wich. On this river happened the 
unfortunate accident by the explo- 
sion of the boiler of a steam-boat, by 
which several persons lost their liyes. 
This accident has, however, been the 
means of bringing the subject under 
the immediate cognizance of Parlia- 
ment, and it is hoped that this beau- 
tiful application of the steam-engine, 
may not only be brought more gene- 
rally into use, but may be rendered 
as safe as vessels under such circwmn- 
stances can ibly be made. ‘I'he 
church here is a fine old pile of build- 
ing, with a leaden roof of great ex- 
tent, which is somewhat curiousl 
wrought. The interior of the church 
is gs in the old fashion, and the 
roof is painted in imitation of marble. 
The organ is large, and is said to be 
one of the finest in England,—a taste 
which the people of Yarmouth have 
probably caught from their opposite 
neighbours of Holland. ‘The position 
of the seat of the Mayor and Alder- 
men in this church is very uncommon. 
It terminates in a kind of pulpit for 
the Mayor, which is situated so close 
to the pulpit-proper, that, were it not 
for the tinsel ornament of the former, 
and the grave plainness of the latter, 
it would be impossible to distinguish 
which was intended for the Parson, or 
which for the Mayor. His worship 
might surely contrive to get a place 
_sutliciently conspicuous, without en- 
-eroaching so offensively upon the cler- 
gyman. 
“By far the most interesting scene 
“which can attract or the atten- 
“tion of the stranger in Yarmouth, is 
the noble range of barracks for the 
_regular cantonment.of the army, and 
the. system of British humanity is 


finely di ed here, in the am 
for the» sick 


wounded sailors and soldiers. Here 


“extensive ‘suits of well-aired apart- 
“ments are} 
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‘in time of war these are amply pro- 


vided with bedding and linens in the 
most cleanly and perfect condition ; 
with a sufficient quota of nurses ap- 
poihted to each ward, so as to render 
the prescriptions and directions of the 
medical gentlemen regular and cer- 
tain: In all respects the arrange- 
ments of this establishment are caleu- 
lated to solace the afflicted, and render 
a bed of sickness comparatively easy. 
These appointments are in perfect 
unison with the characteristic genero~ 
sity, food sense, and taste ofa people, 
who have placed the statues of the 
humane and amiable Howarp, and 
the literary Jounson, along with the 
heroic NELson, in the most promi- 
nent parts of its national cathedral. 

In the evening, just about twilight, 
we again embarked to pursue our voy- 
age to Holland direct, and about nine 
P. M. the lower light of Lowestoff 
disappeared, being sunk under the 
surface of the water, from the dis« 
tance we had run. Ss. 


REMARKS ON THE TUMULT AT EDIN~ 
BURGH, COMMONLY CALLED THE 
PORTEOUS MOB; WITH REFLEC- 
TIONS ON THE POLITICAL STATE 
OF SCOTLAND IN 1737; BY A CON 
TEMPORARY, 


[The following ‘* Remarks” are extract- 
ed from a scarce Tract, which has recently 
fallen in our way, entitled ** Memoirs of the 
Times, in a Letter to a Friend in the Coun- 

, &c. printed at London, 1737.” Itconsists 

cursory observations on several of the 
most remarkable political and literary tc- 
pics of the day. The author (whose name 
we have no means of ascertaining) appears 
to have been a person of intelligence, and 
in general expresses himself with consi- 
derable liberality and candour. We haye 
confined ourselves, however, exclusively to 
what relates to Scottish affairs, and more 
particularly to that very singular occur- 
rence, the Mon,—which ex- 
cited at the time such an extraordinary sen- 
sation throughout the nation,—and which 
(if we may credit the current report) is des- 
tined to be speedily restored to in- 
terest, as the ground-work of one of the 
New Tales of my Landlord. It cannot be 
said that our letter writer throws much new 
light on the subject, nor does he profess to 
do so, but his remarks are just and intel- 
ligent, and the index 
to the popular feclings and prejudices that 


‘for the sick; ‘with “then prevailed. We may probably take an 


“a appropriate number of beds, ‘and early opportunity of presenting our readers 
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with a more parncular of the ai- 
gar of Captmn Porteous, from the various 
writen and printed decument: new befare 
us, relatve to that celebrand 


Tut first head of inquiry in you 
letter is as to the tumult in Scotland. 
You are desirous to know what is said 
pre and com that affair > whence 
such a proceeding took rise, and what 
are hike to be its consoguences: In 
few words, Sir, the City-guard of E- 
dinburgh, under the command of the 
jate unhappy Captain Porteous, were 

sent at an execution in the Grass- 
market ; where being provoked by the 
mob's threwing stones at the hang- 
man, and at themsclves, when he had 
taken shelter among them ; the guard 
and the captain fired, whereby seve 
people were and wounded. Far 
this offence Captain Porteous was im- 
prison d by the Magistrates, put upon 


a legal tryal, and on the evidence of 


several persons of rsnk and character, 
found guilty by his country, and in 
consequence thereof adjudged to suffer 
death. But as it is the custem in 
Scotland to suffer a considerable space 
of time to intervene between judg- 
ment and execution, so in this case 
the captain was allowed from the 
twentieth of July to the eighth of Sep- 
tember to prepare himself for death. 
In this space Captain Porteous trans- 
mitted hither a petition, which was 
presented to her Majesty ; wherein he 
sets forth, that though the jury had 
found that it was proved he fired a 
gun, yet there was great discrepancy 
in the evidence given to support that 
fact ; and that he had produced se- 
veral witnesses to prove the contrary : 
That though the jury found he gave 
orders to fire, yet, in fact, he com- 
manded his soldiers not to fire, how- 
ever his words might be mistaken : 
And that, admitting all the facts, as 
they stand in the verdict, his offence 
would be so far extenuated by the 
circumstances attending it, that he 
humbly hoped her Majesty would 
grant a warrant for his » Ae 
the facts alledged in the petition di- 
rectly contradicted the verdict therein 
recited, a reprieve for six weeks was 
sent down, that there might be time 
to examine strictly into this matter. 
The poasiece, however, being ex- 
tremely exasperated against this un- 
happy man, without regard to the re« 
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prieve, rose in the night, secured th- 
gates of the city, disarmed the guard. 
and hanged Captain Porteous m the 
Grassmarket, about ane o'clock in the 
morning of that day whereon he was 
semtenoed to die by the High Oourt of 
Justiciary. A very ex nary pre 
ceeding this, and a mast flagrant con- 
tempt of her Majesty's autharity ! 
You observe, Sir, that comparing this 
with what you have heard concerning 
the execution of Captain Green’s mat 
for the murder of a man who was 
alive many years after ;* and the in 


Arnot, in hie History af Kdinburmh, 
gives the following acoount of das affair, 
which, hke that af Porteous, is very che- 
racterisie of the fiers and determina 
temper of an Edinburgh moh—* The 
discontent which the Scouts at che 
less of their settlement Danes, 
which they imputed, in a goed measure, 
to the ill affices af the Raglish, produced 
an event, which, although not umportant 
iw self, inflamed their national andnosity. 
A ship belenging te the Afmcan company 
was seized in the Thames. They sohated 
restituden in vain fram the Enghsh 
try; but, upon making appheaton a 
home, they abtained authority from the 
government to seize, by way of reprisal, « 
vessel, (Captain Green commander.) be- 
longing to the English East India Com- 
pany, which put into the Perth The un- 
guarded speeches ef the crew, in their cups, 
or their quarrels, made them be suspected, 
accused, and, after a full and legal tal, 
convicted of piracy, aggravated by murder, 
and that committed upon the master and 
crew of a Soats vessel in the Kast Inches. 
Still, however, the evidence upon which 
they were condemned was by many thought 
slight, and intercessions for royal mery 
were used in their behalf. But the popu- 
lace were enraged that the blood of a Scots- 
man should be spilt unrevenged. On the 
day appointed for the execution, a vast 
mob surrounded the prison, and the Par- 
liament Square, where the Privy Counc, 
assisted by the Magistrates ef Edinburgh, 
then sat deliberating whether the sentence 
should be executed, The furious mten- 
tions of the populace were well knowns 
and the magistrates assured them, that 
three of the convicts were ordered for exe- 
cution. 

The Lord Chancellor from the 
Privy Counci) in his ceach, 
ed aloud, * That the magistrates had but 
cheated them, and reprieved the criminals. 
Their fury instantly kindled imto acuion- 
The Chancellor's coach was stopped at the 
Tron Church, the glasses were brod and 
himself dragged out of it. Happily some 
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sult afftred at Glassow t a party af 
the Rarl af Deloraine’s regument an the 
tate King’s reign ; you are ied t be 
tieve that the inhabitants ef Nerth 
Rritain are people af a wery turbulent 
disposition: You say farther, that 
many of your neighbours ate appr. 
hensive af the consequemees af this 
business, and that those people are im 
general disaffvoted, ar San at least 
there is a strang party af malcontents 
amongst them. You will, Sir, 1 hope, 
forgive me for ditiring in opinion 
from you and your acquaintance | 
have taken some pains to be inform 
of the genius of this people, and af 
the situation of things amongst them 
at present; and am convinesd 
the accounts | have received, that they 
are neither mutinous in their nature, 
ner disaffected to the present Govern- 
ment; bat, on the contrary, perfootly 
sensible of the great blessings they 
enjoy under it, and the advantages 
they reap trom the condition they are 
in. We will, if you please, consider 
the state of these our neighbours a 
little more closely, that we may not 
be affrighted with idle tales, ar con- 
ceive wrong ideas of an hanest and 
generous people. 

The Scots have ever been remark- 
able far their love of hberty, though they 
have been always govern’d by kings : 
They have always had high ideas of 
the law, and have look'd upen it as a 
rule to sovereigns as well as subjects. 
To be canvineed of this, we need only 
to look inte the Seotch History, or if 
that requires too much time, into 
Buchanan's famous Dialogues concern- 
ing the Jus Regni of Scottish Princes. 
As there is no country in the world 
where there are men of better under- 
standing than these, so there is in 
Scotland as well as in other places, 
of mean understandings and 
ed education. These, however, love 
liberty as well as their betters, and 
are as warmly affected to the laws, 
though they have not the abilities of 
judging how fir this real ought to be 
carried, and where it should stop. 
Here is the true cause of those disor- 
ders you so much wonder at. Dis- 
turbances in the streets, and mobs on 
trivial occasions, are far less frequent 


friends of his Lordship rescued him. But 
it became absalutely necessary to 
of the 


the enraged multitude by the blood 
eruninals."” 
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im Scotland than elsewhere: bat 
the common ance thai 
their hberty or ther religien is in 
danger, they rise bke a swarte af bees. 
1 will give vou an instance of it, which 
hawe had thom very goad hands. 
When the Revalution happened bere, 
Ring James had a garmsen at each 
end af the city af Bdimbungh: the 
Castle, which commands the town, 
was in the hands afthe Duke af Gen 
don, and there was a beady af regular 
troops im the of 
which was stock, as all that unhap. 
py Prince's palaces were, with a sur 
pring number af Popish’ priests 
The poople af Edinburgh took it inte 
chats heat to make themselves mastons 
of the Abby ; and they effbeted it by 
fares, notwithstanding the officer 
who omnmanded there made a 
ous resstance, ‘The poaple proceeded 
with viaknop; ‘tis true, they broke 
open the priests’ lodgings, and the 
reyal chapel, bur they plundered nei- 
ther: ‘hey brought what they called 
the relicks ef idolatry into the open 
street, and there they burnt them ; at. 
ter which they departed quietly, and 
no further mobbing Mlowed upon 
that occasion, All the iustancees you 
mention have fillowed fhom the sane 
turn of temper, though in thase they 
happen to be wrang, as here they are 
right. In the main, they seldom in- 
tend evil, though they have frequent- 
ly conuuitted it, while they have ima- 
wimed they were doing goed. If they 
are warm, they are not stubbern ; and 
if they commit errors, they are ready 
to confess them, nay, and to suffer for 
them, rather than persist in them, 
At Glasoow, when their magistrates 
were punished for the insult you men- 
tioned, the people looked on with 
shame and sarrew, but they did not 
pretend to take arma, As to the bu- 
siness af Captain Green, the whole 
nation was at that time discontented, 
and not altagether without cause ; the 
ruin of their calany at Darien, and of 
a trade fram whence they juatly hoped 
rauch benefit, had raised a spirit of 
discord amongst them, which unhap- 
pily vented itself these poor 
people, who were falsly accused by 
some of their own ship's crew of hav- 
ing murdered a person em ir by 
the Scotch India Company: | say, 
that their discontents at that time 
were not altogether without reason ; 
and I think am warranted in 30 
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ing, by their having an equivalent 
given them for the losses they then 
sustained at the time of making the 
Union. If therefore the populace have 
been very blameable in this affair, 
those who were chiefly concerned in 
it, will, in all probability, be punish- 
ed, which will make the people more 
careful for the future ; and I question 
not but this will be done in such man- 
ner as ‘will implant in the minds of 
the nation a reverence, not an aver- 
sion, of the present Government. 
Thus much, Sir, as to the tumult 
at Edinburgh, and the spirit of the 
Scots. Turn we now to the present 
state of that nation, and the advanta- 
ges she enjoys. In order to have a 
right idea of these matters, We must 
cast our eyes back on the state of 
Scotland, before its kings became mo- 
narchs of the whole island, and its 
state since, to the Union of the two 
kingdoms. The ancient kings of Scot- 
land were not absolute, tis true, but 
the major part of their subjects were 
far from being free. The lairds of 
Scotland resembled in those days the 
noblesse of Poland ; that is, they had 
too much liberty, and their vassals 
scarce any: These, with the nobility, 
awed their sovereigns, and oppressed 
the people: Citizens and tradesmen 
grew by'degrees considerable, but it 
was by slow degrees ; for trade for a 
long time was thought dishonourable 
here, as it still is in Poland. Their 
wars with England kept them almost 
in continual ferment, and their leagues 
with France did them, as a nation, 
little service, whatever use they might 
be of to their kings and to some of the 
prime nobility. These distractions, 
together with the troubles about reli- 
gion, lasted as long as the Scots had a 
sovereign among them ; occasion’d 
Queen Mary's flying for shelter into 
England, and made King James un- 
easy till he was called to the succes- 
sion of this crown. During the reign 
of this monarch there were continual 
jars at court between the Scotch and 
English favourites ; and in Scotland 
there being neither court nor army to 
awe them, cabals were formed against 
the Government, and of consequence 
the people wete diverted trom pursu- 
ing their true interest, and made the 
tools of a few artful and wicked men. 
Whoever would have. a just idea of 
those times, must read the Scotch and 


English historians of all. perswasions ; 
12 


and if he would penetrate still farther, 
he must peruse the original letters 
and private memoirs of persons who 
lived under that reign, particularly 
those of the Viscount St Alban’s, Sir 
William Drummond of Hathornden, 
and the political tracts of the famous 
Osborne. The life of King Charles 
the First was spent in beholding the 
miseries of his native country ; an en« 
thusiastic passion for liberty distract. 
ed the major = of the nation, and a 
romantic loyalty turned the heads of 
the rest: Never were civil wars more 
cruel than those in Scotland; never 
was a country more effectually ruined 
by its inhabitants than it: Cromwell's 
conquest, which the Scots looked on 
as the last stroke of their destruction, 
proved an advantage to them: Monk’s 
administration did them much more 
good than they knew how to do them- 
selves: He is generally characterized 
as a man of slow parts ; but it is cer- 
tain, that while he govern’d Scotland, 
he shewed himself to be a person of 
strict justice, and of the greatest hu- 
manity. On the Restoration, things 

uickly went wrong in this kingdom ; 
the Episcopal party were elate, and the 
Presbyterians were discontented ; the 
Cameronians were distracted, and be- 
gan to commit the greatest outrages, 
under colour of godly zeal. The truth 
of this will appear from Bishop Bur- 
net’s Dialogues; which, though the 
least common, are far from being the 
least valuable of his writings. The 
Duke of Lauderdale and his brother's 
administration encreased the dissen- 
sions in that kingdom, which, instead 
of being appeased by the we of 
the Duke of York, were thereby car- 
ried to the utmost height. The scan- 
dalous proceedings against the Earl of 
Argyle, for barely expressing the sense 
in which he took an obscure oath, a - 
mazed the nation in general: The 
executions which followed on» the 
Duke of York’s becoming king, had 
no better effect ; and as to the spirit 
which reigned at the Revolution, I 
have giyen you an instance of it, al- 
ready. In the reign of King Wil- 
liam, the Scotch finding themselves 2 
little at ease, began to think,of trade : 
In consequence of which, get up 


an India Com and & colo- 
ny ot under the sanction 

Parliament and -yetthe king 
prevailed upon: to:sendisuch orders to 
the West. Indies, as defeated: the de« 
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signs of the former, and miserably 
ruined the latter. ‘There was scarce 
a family in that part of this island, 
which did not lose some of’ its sub- 
stance, and some of its members, in 
this untortunate business ; which, 
however, produced this good, that it 
made way for an equivalent in the 
next reign, as that did for the Union. 
From this sketch of the Scottish his- 
tory, it is clear, that, as a nation, they 
were never in thriving circumstances 
till the year 1707 ; because they never 
enjoyed till then an uninterrupted 
peace, or settled form of Government. 
Besides the advantages derived to them 
from the act of Union, they have 
reaped high emoluments from various 
laws made by the parliaments of Great 
Britain, in the late and in the present 
reign. Glascow is become the third 
trading city in this island ; and there 
are several ports in North Britain 
which have more trading vessels be- 
longing to them at this day, than be- 
longed to the whole kingdom at the 
demise of Queen Elizabeth. The 
estates of gentlemen in the south and 
west of Scotland are so much changed 
within these thirty years, that one 
would think there was an alteration 
in their soil and climate ; in a word, 
it is only those who are unacquainted 
with Scotland, that look upon it now 
as a poor or a barbarous country: Its 
native commodities are as valuable as 
those of its neighbours ; and its high- 
landers are, perhaps, the most civi- 
liz’d peasants upon earth. I have 
dwelt the longer upon this subject, 
because, by an unaccountable fatality, 
we know less at London of the state 
of Scotland and Ireland, than of Ice- 
land or Japan. 
THE CABINET, 


No. I. 


MR EDITOR; 

Sysrems.must be set forth in great 
books. ,. General truths must be main- 
tained, and)errors exposed by long 
array of argument ; virtues must be 
recommended and vices reproved by 
jong, detail. of consequences. To a 
person, however, given to thinki 
and. who has leisure to look about him 
in all directions, detailed . remarks 
may often occur, which, in the form 
of single sentences oryery brief illustra- 
tions, may be of ¢onsiderable value in 


aid of these greaterefforts, There are, 


besides, a thousand prejudices, false 
sentiments, improper feelings, and 
wise rules misapplied, which fly loose 
both in books and conversation, and 
which, perhaps, can be best hit in this 
manner ; and even an assailant, who 
comes against us with more formida- 
ble preparation, may chance to receive 
a stunning blow from a hand dexterous 
to sling the smooth stone. It is re« 
quired only that weapons of this 
kind, either for defence or attack, 
make up in impetus or solidity, in 
point or in polish, for what they want 
in bulk and quantity. From the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon to Rochefoucault’s 
Maxims, we have various works which 
are proots either of the usefulness of 
collections of this kind of remark, or 
at least of the estimation in which 
they are held. They seldom occur, 
I taney, to persons who look for them 
on purpose, viewing human life in 
this respect like viewing nature. ‘To 
those who remain at home, or within 
a narrow range of the saine scenes, 
every thing is so uniform, as seldom 
to communicate a new impression. 
It is, when you look from lofty emi- 
nences and distant points, that, be- 
sides what is under your eye different 
trom the common view, the most fa- 
miliar scenes present themselves with 
new aspects and in new relations. It 
was when engaged in interesting s 

culations of'a very different nature, that 
many of the remarks which I have 
been in the habit of writing down, 
occurred to me on the most common 
subjects. In these occupations the 
mind has sometimes an elasticity and 
activity which every thing excites, 
when the most trite repetition in coh- 
versation ts to you a new 
thought, the most frequently recur- 


‘ring incident a singular association. 


I hope some day to write a book, 
But a person who is building a house 


may have fragments and spare mate- 
rials to dis of, for which he finds 


not use in his plan. I have by me a 
small collection of this kind, of which 
I send you a specimen. If it serve 
your purpose, I may afterwards at 
different times send you more. M 
collection consists of remarks, 

political, critical, in short, on love and 
murder, and religion, and every sub-~ 
ject. I shall send those which 
think, moat suitable to your work. 
SyLVaNnts. 
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Marims and Reflections. 


It requires no Attila to make war 
the scourge of God. 

He who does his work keeps pace 
with time. Procrastinate enjoyment 
if you please, not duty. 

There is no name which so much 
éxcites the idea of a state destitute, 
and an object of compassion, as that 
éfanorphan. And yet such are many 
parents, that it would have been the 

eatest blessing that could have befal- 
en their children, to have been left or- 
phans. 

He is a wretched economist who 
grudges the seed, a wretched spend- 


thrift who throws away the harvest. 


- Nature has denied to woman the 
power of asking, because man could 
not refuse her. 

The mole sits under his heap, and 
feasts on the worm. It is nothing to 
him that he bury the precious seed, 
or root up the sweet flower, or that 
he see not the beauteous sky. Such 
is the man sunk in mean gratifications. 

The lottery cheats many to give to 
afew: it robs industry, skill, tem- 
perance, content, to give to the love 
of idleness, to discontent, and luxury. 
It separates its gifts from all qualifi- 
cation to enjoy them. It gives an un- 
natural force to extravagant desires, 
by seeming to make that accessible 
which is not so by any proper channel. 

If aman marry a woman without 
knowing what she has, so much the 
better,—without knowing what she 
is, so much the worse. 

There is a perseverance arising from 
stupidity, which, like the butterfly try- 
ing to get through a glass window, per 
eeives not the impossibility of its suc- 
cess. ; 

Why are our fine folks so fond of 
eottages? Is it that they are delighted 
with innocence and retirement? that 
they wish to associate with the cot- 
tager in sharing their feasts with him 
or in soothing his toil? With other 
things suited to the cottage style, re- 
collect that pride, and ostentation, 
and luxury, are here quite out of 
taste. Unless peace and content dwell 
under it, in vain you will have the 
thatch roof. Peasant, retaliate on those 
who thus assume the mock appear. 
ance of state. Cultivate . the 
peers religion, of innocence and 

e affection, and your cottage will 
come a far richer than most 
ef those abodes which bear the name, 


How much will it add to society to 
remove, by the we of truth, the 
prejudices which so often insulate 
virtuous and intelligent minds? At 
present, how near and how long may 
such persons live together without in. 
tercourse ? 

_To be interesting, the face of youth 
must shew capacity ; of the man ac. 
quisition. 

In morals the good man is the gen. 
tleman ; he is always well dressed. 
A man of loose morals may in some 
things act well, and occasionally a 

to advantage. He is a holiday 

u; but his common attire is shab- 
by. Worse than dirty linen, or a 
coat out at elbows, some vitious habit 
or propensity, or some offensive sen- 
timent, is always betraying the infe- 
riority of his cast. 

The cry and the depredations of the 
hawk interrupt not long the har- 
mony of the fields and the wood. ‘The 
blessings and the beauty of nature 
soon prevail over fear and loss. Many 
a sad tale might the lark, and linnet, 
and redbreast tell, and yet pleasure 
and love only breathe in their song. 
Art thou less grateful Philomel, or 
dost thou love more ? 

It would be a small thing to me to 
possess the cap of Fortunatus, giving 
me only the power of transporting 
myselt through present scenes. I 
must view those of every age ; I must 
visit Eden and the patriarchs; [ 
must witness the fall of the tyrant in 
the Red Sea, and his ruin prepared 
by the fall of the patriots of 'Thermo- 
pyle. Still more do I feel interested 
in looking forward to times when the 
efforts of all the good and wise shall 
have their full effect. 

If marriage were, indeed, a lottery, 
considering how many of the blessings 
of life are independent of matrimony, 
and how much a bad wife ma 
spoil them all, the chance of @ 
wife would scarcely be worth the 
risk of a bad. But it is wheré mo- 
ney, rank, or beauty, are the chief ob- 
jects of preference that a good wife is 
a matter of chance, and such a man, 
if he get one, is luckier than he 
serves to be. shies 


Old age, even “ twafald o'er rungs 
may have pleasures better than all 
joys which youth boasts anid $0 


pursues. ‘Take cafe, the 
gerness to seize those of the one 
ried, you prevent not those of the 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary ; with some Remarks on 
the State of Vienna during the Con- 
gress, in the year 1814. By Ricu- 
Bricur, M.D. Edinburgh, 
Constable and Co. 1818. 4to. 


Tuts book is full of information re- 
specting a country of which little has 
hitherto been made known to the pub- 
lic, but with the aspect and statistics 
of which we may now consider our- 
selves to be almost as well acquainted as 
with the most familiar provinces of 
Scotland or England. If we have an 
fault, indeed, to find with the ann | 
before us, it is, perhaps, that its in- 
formation is somewhat too minute, 
and more than we care to receive a- 
bout a people in whom we do not take 
any very profound interest. ‘Io the 

neral reader, this circumstance may, 
in some degree, hurt its popularity, 
and he will regret it the more, that 
the ingenious author is so well quali- 
fied, whenever he finds a congenial 
subject, a pe it out in the most 

easing and engaging manner. His 
Congress, is exceedingly entertaining, 
and, whenever he has occasion to de- 
scribe the scenery or the inhabitants 
of Hungary, nothing can he more 
lively er picturesque. But, when 
he gets into that country, unfortu- 
“his talk is” too much “ of 
oxen.” His love of knowledge, and 
the benevolent sympathy of his na- 
ture, lead him with so mach keenness 
into all the little economical arrange- 
ments of one Graf and another Graf, 
and he details at so much length every 
thing that can be told about their 
sheen, cattle, and buffaloes, that we 
sow . ‘hat lose our interest in the 
threid of his narrative. ‘This, how- 
ever, may, in truth, be the most use- 
a part of the work, and it may only 
sing our ignorance to speak as 

doubt, indeed, that its statistical me- 
rits will very soon be discovered, and 
that the accuracy and extent of its in- 


formation on the iculture, the 
mines, and the political state of Huv . 
VOL. 


ger , will often be referred to as the 
ighest authority on these subjects, 
and as replete with important practical 
hints for the behoof of other nations. 
We believe, at the same time, that 
we shall please our readers better by 
avoiding these details entirely, as it is 
impossible, that, within our short 
bounds, we could give them with any 
good effect, and by presenting them 
rather with one or two of those gay 
or nase) | pictares of society and 
manners with which Dr Bright has 
enlivened the more substantial mate 
ter of his volume. 

We first find him in Vienna, and 
among the royal personages of the 
Congress. On the very evening of 
his arrival, he visited a place of public 
amusement called the Redoute, where, 
he was told, that, in all probability, 
he would see many of the distinguis 
ed persons at that time in the Impe~ 
rial city. 


* We entered the room about nine 
o'clock in the evening. It is a magnificent 
saloon, finely lighted, surrounded by a gal- 
lery, and forming a part of the large pile 
of building called the Bourg or Imperial 
Palace. Never was an assembly less cere- 
monious ; every one wore his hat; many, 
till the room became heated, their great- 
coats ; and no one pretended to appear in 
an evening dress, except a few EK) lish. 
men, who, from the habits of our country, 
and some little vanity, generally attempt 
to distinguish themselves by an attention 
to outward appearance. Around the whole 
circumference of the room were four or 
five rows of benches, ied, for the most 
part, by well-dressed females; while the 
other parts presented a moving multitude, 
many of whom were in masks, or in do- 
minos, and were busily engaged in herp. 
and laughing, or dancing to the music o 
a powerful orchestraa My companion 
squeezed my arm, as we passed a thin fi- 
gure with sallow sirunken features, of 
mild expression, wit! a neck, stiff, bending 
a little forwards, and walking badly. ‘That 
is our Emperor.” I shook my head, and 
smiled. He was alone, and dressed like 
rest. * Pray allow me to doubt a lit. 
till I have some farther proof.’—* There, 
see that little man with white hair, 
and aquiline 1ose? He wa 

down as he passed the cor 
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ner ;—that is the King of Denmark.’ A- 
gain I shook my head in disbelief.—* Here 
the Emperor of Russia approaches.’ I 
looked up, and found the information true. 
His fine manly form, his round and smil- 
ing countenance, and his neat morning 
dress, were not to be mistaken ; they were 
the same which, some months before, I had 
seen enter the church at Harlem, to the 
thundering peals of the grand organ. I 
soon recognized the tall form, the solemn 
and grave features, of the King of Prussia; 
and afterwards seeing these two in familiar 
conversation with the two monarchs, whose 
pretensions I had disputed, was satisfied 
their claims were just.—‘ That short, thick, 
old gentleman, is the Grand Duke of Saxe 
Weimar. That young man near him, the 
Crown Prince of Wirtemberg. Here, turn 
your eyes to that seat. The large elderly 
man, with a full face,.—he looks like an 
Englishman,—he is the King of Bavaria.’ 
—‘ Pardon,’ 1 exclaimed, stepping quick- 
ly aside.—‘ That was the Grand Duke of 
Baaden,” said my monitor, * whose toe you 
trode upon ; he was talking to Prince Wil- 
liam of Prussia. Here, fall back a little 
to let these gentlemen pass, they seem very 
anxious to go on. One, two, three, four, 
five ;—these are all Archdukes of Austria. 


—There seems a little press towards that . 


end of the room.—See, three women in 
masks have beset the King of Prussia ; he 
seems not a little puzzled what he shall do 
with them.—Now a party of waltzers draws 
the attention of the crowd, and the King is 
left to dispose of his fair assailants as he 
thinks fit—Do you see that stout tall man, 
who looks at the dance ?—he is the Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg ; and by his side, not so 
stout as himself, is his brother the Prince 
Leopold.’——* Who is this young man next 
to us, marked with the small-pox, who is 
speaking broken English #’—* It is the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria; he is said to be 
very fond of your nation. And here,’ giv- 
ing me another hearty squeeze with his el- 
bow, ‘is an English milord.” He had up- 
on his head a remarkably flat cocked hat, 
-—two ladies in dominos leaned upon his 
arm. The hat, unique of its kind, rather 
excited a smile in my companion. After 
a little more pushing, for the room was 
now become very full, we encountered a 
fine dark military looking man, not in u- 
niform of course, but with mustachoes. 
* This was Beauharnois, viceroy of Italy.’ 
In this way, for two or three hours, did 
we continue ineeting and pushing am 
hundreds of men, each of whom, had 
but made his appearance singly at a fa- 
shionable rout in London, would have fur- 
nished a paragraph to our newspapers, 
prints to our shops, titles to our bazaars, 
distinctive appellations to every article of 
our dress, and themes, if not i to our 
poets.’ | 


[June 


In this agreeable and dramatic man- 
ner, Our author paints to us many of 
the scenes which Vienna displayed at 
this busy and important period ; but 
we shall rather make our next quo- 
tation from the description of' a rustic 
funeral, which he witnessed soon after 
his entrance into Hungary. The 
scene contrasts well with the gaiety 
of that which we have now exhibit- 
ed,—it is connected with it too, by 
the striking passage at the close,—and 
there is a beauty and a tenderness in 
the reflections of the author which are 
very characteristic of a traveller, “ qui 
nihil humani a se alienum putet.” 


** When I got to Léva, the whole yard 
was full of people, and I learned that the 
postmaster having lost his wife, was on the 
point of following her corpse. This, [ 
plainly saw, would put a stop to my jour- 
ney for the day, and did not feel much dis- 
appointed, as it afforded me an opportuni- 
ty of attending a ceremony which no one 
ought to neglect in a foreign country. Af- 
ter three priests, with crosses and incense 
boxes,—followed by the coffin, and accom- 
panied by a numerous train of mourners, 
and boys with wax-lights,—had moved with 
solemn singing towards the burying-place, 
I went quickly to the inn, dismissed my 
waggon, and joined the procession. The 
place of burial was considerably elevated, 
at the distance of half a mile from Léva,— 
a solitary spot of ground, adorned only by 
crosses raised by the hands of affection over 
departed friends. As the body was laid 
in the ground, I thought I perceived more 
emotion in the spectators than is usual. 
The rite being performed, the assembly se- 

ted during the performance of a s0- 
emn chant. The greater part retired to a 
still higher ground covered with vineyards, 
on the summit of which a temple is erect- 
ed as a memorial of our Saviour'’s death 
upon Mount Calvary. I reinained a little 
longer than the rest, and beheld a most af- 
fecting and beautiful scene. It was the 
tribute paid by mothers, by children, and 
by friends, to the remains of those who 
were gone before them. ‘Tears, flowed im 
torrents from the eyes of a mother and 
a daughter, who kneeled at the side of a 
tomb which scemed to have been long the 
abode cf him over whom they prayed. In 
another spot two little children cried aloud, 
as they lay with their faces upon 4 heap of 
earth, whilst others kissed the mould which 
had been lately raised.—The loneliness of 
the tthe Car pathian ehain 
out in the distance,—the obscurity of ap- 
ing night,—the stillness of mature, 
interrupted only. by the cries of widows and 
of children,—-were sadly, yet. harmonious- 
ly combined ; and he must have been cold. 
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indeed who could witness the scene with- 
out emotion.—These humble peasants of 
Hungary have, through the native prompt- 
ings of the heart, so blended the memory 
of their departed friends with the feelings 
of devotion, that nations boasting of higher 
degrees of cultivation may respect and fol- 
low their example. We may civilize and 
refine away our feelings till the simple 
dictates of nature are completely yielded 
up. With the majority of mankind con- 
solation is sought in forgetfulness ; to pre- 
sent a variety of new objects to the mind, 
and a constant succession of changes is 
deemed the duty of a comforter. ‘Thus 
the only feelings which accompany the 
death of a friend are supposed to be those 
purely selfish remembrances which recal to 
our minds the comforts we have lost,—re- 
ducing the whole sentiments of friendship 
toa standard according to which our estates, 
our houses, and our fortunes, hold the 
highest places. For my own part, I am 
persuaded that the human mind, which de- 
rives such satisfaction in the formation of 
friendships, is capable of maintaining and 
cherishing these emotions throughout its 
whole existence, and that we are truly no 
more pardonable in attempting to forget a 
friend who is dead, than we should be in 
forgetting one that is absent. If, putting 
aside all unintelligible motives, there is 
one which can be felt and explained, more 
pure than others, leading us to rejoice in 
our future prospects, it is the idea and hope 
of meeting again the friends from whom 
we have been separated by death.—-When 
1 was at Berlin, during the preceding year, 
I followed the celebrated Iffland to the 
grave. Mingled with some pomp, you 
might trace much real feeling. In the 
midst of the ceremony my attention was 
attracted by a young woman, who stood 
near a. mound of earth newly covered with 
turf, which she anxiously protectetl from 
the feet of the pressing crowd. It was the 
tomb of her parent ; and the figure of this 
affectionate daughter presented a monu- 
ment more striking than the most costly 
work of art. There were in this burial- 

nd many tributes, paid by those who 
foved rather to court than shun the objects 
of their affection—of friends who lingered 
with delight over the last parting scene. 
Throughout the church-yard there was 
searcely a mouldering heap of sand which 
was not covered with the gayest flowers of 
the season. Nor were these marks of at- 
tention confined to the depositories of the 

tr. Around the enclosing wall were 
many monuments of marble, with recesses 
formed for retirement; where, amidst 
bowers of -house plants were placed 
seats, on which friends might repose, and 
give way to their reflections and regret— 
And now may I’ask the reader to wander 
with me one step farther, whilst I speak of 
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the monarch to whose territories I have al- 
ready transported him ? Frederic of Prus- 
sia married the late Queen when very 
young, and a long course of years had ce- 
mented their affection, when her unexpect- 
ed death threatened to break the bond. 
The King’s sorrow was attended by the 
sympathy of his people. It was not the 
edict of the Court, but individual and sin- 
cere feeling, which filled Berlin with mourn- 
ers. The King and the whole family fol- 
lowed her on foot to the grave. A mauso- 
leum of his own design was erected at his 
favourite garden of Charlottenburg, whither 
his wife’s remains were conveyed. Here, 
on certain days, the public are allowed to 
enter; and though, when I saw it, three 
years had elapsed since the Queen's death, 
many still continued to visit the. spot with 
reverence and affection. Karly on each an- 
niversary, the King and his eleven children, 
attended by a single priest, repair to this 
sanctuary, and, descending into the tomb, 
each places a garland on the coffin, when 
having addressed the Almighty in prayer, 
the King retires to the island of Paon, near 
Potsdam, and passes the remainder of the 
day in perfect solitude.—That a monarch 
who can cherish such feelings, who can so 
encourage them in his tamily and in his 
people, should enjoy their affection and 
contidence, will astonish no one. When I 
resided in Berlin, this feeling was at its 
height, for to the attraction of private virtue 
was added the splendour of public glory.” 


We know few more beautiful pas- 
sages than this, and are apt to think 
it quite as interesting and import- 
ant as the detail of Graf Hunya- 
di’s improvements in the breeding of 
sheep. Indeed, we believe that Graf 
could outdo the Patriarch Jacob him- 
self, who, 

*¢ When Laban and himself were compro- 
mised 

That all the yeanlings which were streaked, 
and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob's hire— | 

The skilful shepherd peeled me certain 
wands,” &c. 


There are few things that impress 
us so much in a book of travels as the 
character of the traveller. If we find 
him to be a cold-blooded fellow, who 
thinks of nothing but the impertance 
of the information he is giving us, who 
has but little sympathy with the peo- 
ple among whom he has passed, and 
seems to have contermiplated all the 
wonders of nature and art, which have 
started up before him, with no other 
feeling than as subjects for his book ; 
though Greece or Italy were his theme, 
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it is in vain that he will attempt to fix 
our attention. If, on the other hand, 


his details are the result of a natural 
and ardent spirit of inquiry,—if, 
wherever he goes, nature awakens him 
to the sense of beauty, end man to all 
the affections of humanity,—it is little 
matter where such a@ traveller carries 
us, his narration must ever possess no 
mean portion of interest. Dr Bright, 
as we have already noticed, goes 
through all the official duty of a tra- 
veller with an accuracy and a minute- 
ness which are not even to be paral- 
jleled in those formal authors above 
mentioned; but, it is evident that 
he was carried into this a, of de- 
tail, by the real pleasure which he found 
in acquiring knowledge, and by his 
warm sympathy in all the employments 
of those with whom he happened te 
converse. ‘There is nothing, in short, 
of the character of book-making in 
his book. Then there is something 
delightful in his constant observation 
of the manners, and of the domestic 
circumstances of the meanest peasants 
to whom he could get access, in the 
-humoured way in which he 
threw himsclf into the accidental com- 
pany of the inns, or the wandering 
tribes of gypsies,—there is throughout 
the whole a social spirit, which is even 
discernible in his manner of speaking 
of the brute creation. Wherever the 
features of a country in the main un- 
— assumed a more agreeable 
orm, we instantly find him alive to 
the impressions of nature, and there 
are many indications, as well as the 
beautiful passage already quoted, of a 
heart awake to the higher sentiments 
of devotion. It is impossible that the 
travels of such a man should not be 
interesting, even if they were less a- 
bounding with information than they 
are. 

We have kept our word with our 
readers, and given them none ot the 
information ; for within the short com- 
pass to which we must necessarily li- 
mit ourselves, we could have je 
little more than transcribe the table 
of contents, which they will find al- 
ready done for them under the co- 
ver of our last Number. We can 
only assure them, that there is not 
one of the subjects there mentioned, 
with respect to which their curiosity 
will not be amply gratified, by hay- 
ing recourse to the beok itself. Many 
of these might afford scope for sepa- 
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rate discussions ; and if we do net 
enter into some future details on the 
Hungarian improvements in breedine 
cattle, we kod te can, at least, pro- 
mise our readers some information on 
the curious subject of the Cyganies or 
of whom our in- 
telligent traveller encountered in the 
course of his wanderings. 


The Situation of the World at the Tim: 
of Christ's Appearance, and its Con- 
nection with the Success of His Re- 
ligion, considered ; a Sermon, preach- 
ed before the Society ix Scotland for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, 
January 6, 1775. By 
Rozerrson, D.D. Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, and His- 
to his Majesty for 
Scotland, &c. &c. &c. S8vo. E- 
dinburgh, 1818. 


We consider the reading part of . 
our population as under an important 
obligation to the publishers of this 
sermon, which is, in many . 
well entitled to public attention. In | 
whatever view we regard it, indeed, 
it is one of the most interesting ser- 
mons in the English language. It is 
interesting as coming from the pen of 
an author who was the brightest or- 
nament of our church, and whose 

re-eminence as a historian is acknow- 
ledged by the whole literary world. 
It is interesting as being the only spe- 
cimen of pulpit eloquence which he 
has left behind him, not because he 
undervalued that species of composi- 
tion, in which he had scarcely a rival ; 
but because his manuscript sermons 
having been accidentally burned at a 
late period of his life, he never after 
wrote out his sermons, but p ; 
extemporé, or from short notes. It is 
interesting as being one of the first 
sermons delivered from a Scottish pul- 
pit in which classical elegance is com- 

ined with animated and vigorous elo- 
Tome and the warmest piety with 

e most extensive and liberal views 


of the Christian dispensation. It is, 
above all, interesting from the sub- 


ject,—in itself one of the most import~ 
ant which ean claim the attention ¢ 

a Christian or a philosopher,—and in 
the discussion of which the author has 
displayed the same depth of reflection, 
the same accuracy of knowlédge, the 
same skill in ‘arrangement,—the same 
luminous, close, and forcible reason=~ 
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img ; ina word, the same talents which 
afterwards raised him to the first rank 
among our British historians. The 
grand object which the author pro- 
poses, is, to contemplate the divine 
power and wisdom, as illustrated and 
inagnified by the publication and es- 
tablichment of Christianity. “‘ Why 
was the gospel of Christ so long con- 
cealed from the world? Why was it 
published at that time? What do we 
tind in that particular juncture to ren- 
der the discovery of the Christian re- 
ligion more necessary, or the propaga- 
tion of it more successful?” These 
are the questions which naturally sug- 
gest themselves on this important sub- 
ject, and which our author under- 
takes very successfully to answer, by 
proving, that about the time of Christ’s 
appearance there prevailed a general 
opinion, that the Almighty would 
send forth some eminent messenger 
to communicate a more perfect disco- 
very of his will to mankind; and 
by taking a general survey of the po- 
litical, the moral, the religious, and 
domestic state of the world. For his 
admirable illustration of these inte- 
resting particulars, we must refer our 
readers to the sermon itself. We beg 
leave to transcribe one as a 
fair specimen of the author’s manner. 
After dwelling with much delight on 
the infiuence of Christianity in abo- 
lishing domestic slavery, and in miti- 
gating the horrors of war, he thus 
proceeds : 

* Jt hath become 2 fashionable topic a- 
mong political reasoners, to celebrate the 
mildness and humanity of modern man- 
ners, and to prefer the character of present 
times, in that - befere the ancient. 
To what cause we ascribe this im- 

t revolution in the sentiments and 
ispositions of mankind ?. Not to the in- 
fluence of better instituted governments ; 
for in legislative wisdom the ancients far 
excelled us: not to the effects of a better 
directed education ; that duty, shamefully 
neclected by us, was among them an ob- 
jecc of chilef attention: not to our superior 
re‘ nemeénts in elegant and polite arts ; 
t’ erguwe must be content to equal without 
ing to surpass the ancients. The 

istian religion, Aid from ages, but now 
manifested to the world, is the only cause 
capable of producing so great an effect : 
That wisdom which is from above, is pure, 
and peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
Sull of mercy. Gervine Christianity is 
-distinguished above all other religions by 
the maildness of iteespirit; the enemy of 
every practice which ens the heart ; 
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the encourager of every virtue which ren- 
ders the character humane. Wherever it 
hath been established in purity, and prac- 
tised with zeal, Aindness, long-suffering, 
meckness, charity, are the graces which ac- 
company it. Even the vices and inventions 
of men, which have mingled themselves 
with the truths of God, have not been able 
entirely to destroy their effects. Under all 
disadvantages the genius of the gospelex- 
erts itself, civilizing the fiercest and most 
barbarous nations, and inspiring a gentle- 
ness of disposition unknown to any other 
religion. ‘Together with the best spiritual 
blessings, the most valuable temporal 
mercies have been communicated to the 
world by Christianity. It not only sancti- 
fies our souls, but refines our manners ; 
and while it gives the promises of the next 
life, it improves and adorns the present. 
That happy change which the wisdom of 
man could not effect, God in his good time 
accomplished, by manifesting to the world 
the mystery hid from ages and genera- 
tions.” 


The Fudge Family in Paris. Edited 
by Tuomas Brown, the Younger, 
Author of the Twopenny Post- 
Bag. 12mo. London, Longman 
and Company, 1818. 


Turs belongs to a class of commo- 
dities for which there has been a pret- 
ty effective demand in this coun 
ever since the Revolution of 1688, 
but which could not be vended with 
impunity among any other people on 
the globe than Britons, or the transat- 
lantic offspring of Britotis. Even with 
us, such an article as this has been fre- 
quently adjudged to be contraband and 
seizable, yet the manufacture still 
goes on, connived at, if not protected, 
by certain expounders of the law, 
who have long been favourites of 
John Bull, and who now and then 
show him a little indulgence in re- 
turn. It would certainly be very un- 
fair to impute any such partiality to 
the established aut vitam aut culpam 
dignitaries of the law, and still more 
so, to attach any blame to those offi- 
cial gentlemen whose duty it is to 
bring such fabrics to the examination 
of competent judges. Whatever there 
is to censure in such a work as this, 
must, therefore, be placed among the 
oddities of the celebrated personage 
we have just mentioned. Whether 
it be from the natural surliness of his 
temper, which requires a erful 
stimulant to excite his risible fient- 
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ties, or from high notions of his own 
prerogatives, fostered by those who 
find it more convenient to cajole than 
to browbeathim, it is certain that it has 
always been held to be one of the privi- 
leges of an Englishman to treat the foi- 
bles of his rulers with very little cere- 
mony ; and, while he would look with 
indignation on the writer who should 
attempt to filch away the reputation 
of men in the private walks of life, he 
is seldom very scrupulous, whether he 
be Whig or ‘Tory, about the fairness 
or propriety of the attacks that are 
made upon those who move in so ex- 
alted a sphere. A good joke of this 
kind is too good a thing to be con- 
fined in its enjoyment to one class, or 
political party ; and it is honourable 
to those who are the objects of it, that 
they are known to have sometimes 
enjoyed it as much as others. No- 
thing gives importance to such trifles 
but an er officio information, or, in 
the absence of this, a grave and ela- 
borate detence of the personages aim- 
ed at, the task commonly of some 
feeble servile aspirant, who hopes, in 
this way, to obtain the notice of his 
superiors. One of the most intolerant 
of the London reviews seems to 
treat the little work which has called 
forth these remarks with more tem- 
¥ and sagacity than its pages usual- 

y display. The great fault of the 
book, it seems, is not that it is too se- 
vere, but that it is not so entertaining 
as some of its predecessors of the same 
elass. This is the true method of 
discussing its merits or demerits. Yet, 
as it has been bought, read, laughed 
at, and talked about not a little, our 
country readers may wish to judge for 
themselves in this matter. 

It must be confessed, after all, that 
Thomas Brown, the Younger, does 
overstep a little the modesty of truth 
and nature, at least of propriety, in 
some of his verses. The private cha- 
racter or conduct, even of public men, 
does not appear to us a legitimate 
subject of animadversion and sarcastic 
exhibition. There is not much of 
this, indeed, but what there is is too 
pungent for our palates; and we 
shall, therefore, decline serving it up 
to our readers. An admirer of this 
sort of writing may allege in exte- 
nuation that it hurts nobody, but 
merely serves to amuse the passing 
hour, till some other striking novelty 
takes its turn, when it is consigned to 


oblivion. It is, at all events, a prac- 
tical proof’ of the liberty of the press 
in this country ; and while the fearfy! 
or selfish may inveigh bitterly against 
the occasional abuse of this liberty, 
the patriot will recognize the source 
from whence it flows, and find his in- 
dignation moderated, when he reflects 
that the evil cannot be completely se- 
parated from the good in human in- 
stitutions, and that, in this case, the 
latter predominates in a degree alto- 
gether incalculable.—But we are com- 
mitting the very fault which we have 
already condemned, by treating the 
matter too gravely. ‘The readers of 
Thomas Brown the Younger’s pages 
will decide on his demerits, but are not 
likely to be much influenced by the 
dogmas of those who think it a much 
greater crime to laugh at Lords Cas- 
tlereagh and Sidmouth, than to be the 
patrons of defamation and impiety. 

““ The Fudge Family in Paris” 
consists of twelve letters, of which 
four are from the pen of Miss Biddy 
Fudge ; three from Phil. Fudge, Esq. 
that lady’s father, who has the honour 
to be patronized by Lord Castlereagh ; 
two froin his son, Mr Bob ; and the 
remaining three from Phelim Con- 
nor, the tutor to this hopeful youth. 
Biddy and Bob are by far the clever- 
est of the party. The old gentleman 
does little credit to his patron’s dis- 
cernment, being rather a mean blun- 
dering fellow, apparently as destitute 
of talent as of principle ; and the tu- 
tor, who is a greater admirer of his 
late Imperial. Majesty of France than 
of the members of the Holy Alliance, 
seems to be quite out of his element 
in such society. We shall give 2 
pretty long extract from the first let- 
ter of our favourite Biddy, which will 
not only afford a specimen of the 
greater part of the book, but also 
make the reader acquainted with the 
characters and pursuits of the whole 
set. She is writing from Amiens to 
her friend Miss Dorothy, of Clon- 
skilty, in Ireland. 
“+ Our party consists, in a neat Calais job, 
Of papa and myself, Mr Connor and 

Bos. 
You remember how sheepish Bos look’d 
at Kilrandy, , 
But, Lord! he’s quite alter’d—they've 


3 
a 

i 

made him a Dandy ; 

A thing, you know, whisker’d, great-coat- 

Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small 

. 
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Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet 
to scholars, 

With heads, so immoveably stuck in shirt- 
collars, 

That seats like our music-stools soon must 
be found them, 

, To twirl, when the creatures may wish to 

look round them ! 

In short, dear, * a Dandy’ describes what I 
mean, 

And Bos’s far the best of the genus I’ve 
seen : 

An improving young man, fond of learn- 
ing, ambitious, 

And goes now to Paris to study French 
dishes, 

Whose names—think, how quick !—he al- 
ready knows pat, 

Al la braise, petits patés, and—what d’ye 
call that 

They inflict on potatoes?—oh! maitre 

lI assure you, dear DoLiy, he knows them 
as well 

As if nothing but these all his life he had eat, 

Though a bit of them Bossy has never 
touch’d yet ; 

But just knows the names of French dishes 
and cooks, 

As dear Pa knows the titles of authors and 
books. 


As to Pa, what d’ye think ?—mind, it’s 
all entre nous, 

But you know, love, 1 never keep secrets 
from you— 

Why, he’s writing a book—what! a tale ? 
a romance ? 

No, ye Gods, would it were !—but his 
Travels in France ; 


At the special desire (he let out t’other 
day) 

Of his friend and his patron, my Lord 
C-sTL-R-——GH, 


Who said, * My dear Fupce ——’ I for- 
get th’ exact words, 
And, it’s strange, no one ever remem 


my Lord’s ; 

But ‘twas something to say that, as all 
must allow 

A good orthodox work is much wanting 
just now, 

To expound to the world the new—thing- 
ummie—science, 

Found out by the—what’s-its-name—Holy 
Alliance, 

And prove to mankind that their rights are 
but folly, 


Their freedom a joke (which it is, you 
know, DoLLy) 
There's none,’ said his Lordship, if / 


may be judge, 

Half <0 fit for this great undertaking as 
Fupae !’ 

“ The matter’s soon settled—-Pa flies to 
the Row, 

(The first stage your tourists now usually go,) 


Settles all for his quarto—advertisements, 
praises— 

Starts post from the door, with his tablets 
—French phrases— 

‘ ScorT’s Visit,’ of course—in short, ev’ry 
thing he has 

An author can want, except words and 
ideas :— 

And, lo! the first thing, in the spring of 
the year, 

Is PHIL. FUDGE at the front of a Quarto, 
my dear! 


** But, bless me, my paper’s near out, se 
I'd better 

Draw fast to a close :—this exceeding long 
letter 

You owe to a déjeincr a la fourchette, 

Which Bossy wou/d have, and is hard at 
it yet.— 

What’s next? oh, the tutor, the last of 
the party, 

Young Connor :—they say he’s so like 
BONAPARTE, 

His nose and his chin,—which Papa rather 
dreads, 

As the Bourbons, you know, are suppress- 
ing all heads | 

That resemble old Nar’s, and who knows 
but their honours 

May think, in their fright, of suppressing 
poor CONNOR’s ? 

Au reste, (as we say,) the young lad’s well 
enough, 

Only talks much of Athens, Rome, virtue, 
and stuff ; 

A third cousin of ours, by the way—poor 
as Job, 

(Though of royal descent by the side of 

Mamma,) 

And for charity made private tutor to 
Bos— 

Entre nous, too, a Papist—how lib’ral of 

Pa!” 


We can still do no better than 
proceed with Biddy. Dress is of course 
the main topic with this volatile young 
lady when she gets to Paris. The 
music of the opera is, it seems, very 
bad, yet “ their singing” cannot be 
a greater “ breach ot the peace” than 
her description of it is a breach of de- 
licacy. But their dancing makes 
ample amends ; and then comes a love 
adventure of a very promising ap- 
pearance. “‘ A fine sallow, sublime, 
sort of Werter-fac’d man,” had made 
the descent of the French mountains 
(the Promenades Aériennes) along with 
Biddy. Asit was certain that he must 
be a lover of hers, and as she was 
also satisfied that he had the air of a 

ince, it was very natural to hold a 

ily council on so important an 
occasion. 
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‘+ Now hear me—this Stranger—it may be 
mere folly— 

But who do you think we all think it is, 
Dolly ? 

Why, bless you, no less than the great 
King of Prussia, 

Who’s here now incog.-—he, who made 
such a fuss, you 

Remember, in London, with BLUCHER 
and PLATOFF, 

When Sa was near kissing old BLUCHER’s 
cravat off ! 

Pa says he’s come here to look after his 
money, 

(Not taking things now as he used under 
BoNEY,) 

Which suits with our friend, for Bor saw 
him, he swore, 

Looking sharp to the silver receiv’d at the 
door. 


Besides, too, they say that his grief for his 
Q 


ueen 

(Which was plain in this sweet fellow’s 
face to be seen) 

Requires such a stimulant dose as this car 


18, 
Us’d three times a-day with young ladies 
in Paris. 
Some Doctor, indeed, has declar’d that 
such grief 
Should—unless *twould to utter des- 
pairing its folly push— 
Fly to the Beaujon, cad there seek relief 
By rattling, as Bop says, ‘ like shot 
through a holly-bush.’ 


must now bid adieu—only think, 
LY, think 

If this should be the King—I have scarce 
slept a wink 

With imagining how it would sound in the 


papers, 
And how all the Misses my good luck 
will grudge, 
When they read that Count RuppPin, to 
drive away vapours, 
Has gone down the Beaujon with Miss 
Brippy FupGeE. 


Nota Benc.—Papa’s almost certain "tis 
he— 

For he knows the Legitimate cut, and 
could see, 

In the way he went poising and manag’d 
to tower 

Se erect in the car, the true Balance of 


Power.” 


This clear cool-headed family are 
wrong after all, for the ‘ legitimate 
cut,” and “ the true balance of power,” 
are found at last to belong to a linen- 
draper and a Bonapartist. 

Mr Bob is too exclusively a gour~ 
mand fer se young a gentleman. 


10 


** As to Marshals, and Statesmen 
their whole lineage, _ 


For aught that J care, 
them you may knock 
ut think, Dick, their Cooks—w 
to mankind ! — 
What a void in the world would thei 
leave behind ! 
Their chronometer spits—their intense sa- 
_lamanders— 
Their ovens—their pots, that can soften 
old ganders, 
All vanish’d for ever—their miracles o’er 
And the Marmite Perpétuelle bubbling ne 
more ! 
Forbid it, forbid it, ye Holy Allies, 
Take whatever ye fancy—take statues, 


take money— 
But leave them, oh leave them their Peri- 
gueux pies, 
Their glorious goose-livers, and high 
pickled tunny ! 
Though many, I own, are the evils they’ve 
brought us, 
oe Royalty’s here on her very last 


egs, 
Yet, who ean help loving the land that has 
taught us 
ix hundred and eighty-five ways te 

dress eggs ? 

“* You see, Dick, in spite of their cries of 
* God-dam,’ 

* Coquin Anglais,’ et cet’ra—how generous 
Iam!” 


Mr Connor, the tutor, is too solemn 
@ personage to mix with these giddy 
poepte. But we cannot take our leave 
of the Fudge Family without paying 
our to the old gentleman 
himself. He is but a fel- 
low, as we have already said. Here 
is an extract from his journal, addres- 
sed to Lord C., in proof of it. None 
but a wrong-headed man, as much so 
almost as the madman he mentions, 
while employed upon such a mission, 
and by such an exalted personage, 
would write in these terms: 


“ Went to the Mad-house—saw the map, 
Who thinks, poor wretch, that, while 
the Fiend 
Of Discord here fall riot ran, 
He, like the rest, was guillotin’d;— 
But that when, under BONEY’Ss reigns 
(A more disereet, though quite as strong, 


one,). 
The heads were all restor’d again, 
He, in the scramble, got a wromg one. 
Accordingly, he still cries out 4 
This strange head fits him most unplea- 
santly; 
And always runs, poor dev’l, about, 
Inquiring for his own incessantly + 
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‘* While to his case a tear I dropt, 
And saunter’d home, thought I~—ye 
Gods! 
many heads might thus be swopp'd, 
And, after all, not make much odds ! 
or instance, there’s V—s~T r—T’s head— 
(‘ Tam carum’ it may well be said) 
If by some curious chance it came 
To settle on BILL SOAMEs’s shoulders, 
Th’ effect would turn out much the same 
On all respectable cash-holders : 
Except that while, in its new socket, 
The head was planning schemes to win 
A zig-zag way into one’s pocket, 
The hands would plunge directly in. 


** Good Viscount S-p—tTH, too, instead 
Of his own grave, respected head, 
Might wear (for aught I see that bars) 
Old Lady WILHELMINA FruMP’s— 
So while the hand signed Circulars, 
The head might lisp out * What is 
trumps ?” 
‘¢ "T'was thus I pondered on, my Lord ; 
And, ev’n at night, when laid in bed, 
I found myself, before I snor’d, 
Thus chopping, swopping head for head. 
At length I thought, fantastic elf ! 
How such a change would suit myself. 
*Twixt sleep and waking, one by one, 
With various pericraniums saddled, 
At last I tried your Lordship’s on, 
And then I grew completely addled— 
Forgot all other heads, od rot ’em ! 
And slept, and dreamt that I was—Bor- 
TOM.” 


To this little book there are sub- 
joined a few learned notes, according 
to the present fashionable ‘practice, 
and finally, an appendix, containin 
some pieces that had been publish 
in the Morning Chronicle. There is 
bad taste, or something worse, we sus- 
pect, in these last exhibitions, one or 
two of which do not rise much above 
the level of Peter Pindar. But the 
liries on the death of Sheridan bear 
the marks of a lofty and powerful 
mind, worthy of the best patriots of 
the classie ages, displayed with all the 
characteristic warmth and recklessness 
of a modern frishman. We do not 
— certainly think meanly of Mr Moore’s 
talents for exciting laughter, contempt, 
and indignation, yet the following 
verses mie Nd us worth all the 
Fudges together. It is not quite or- 
to send an audience 
.0me with matter of serious reflec- 
tion, after witnessing scenes of obstre- 
perous merriment, yet we cannot help 


enriching our pages with the follow 


ing stanzas ; there is‘a moral in them, 
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as Addison might have said, which 
can never be too frequently incul- 
cated. 


“Oh! it sickens the heart to sce bosoms 
so hollow, 
And spirits so mean in the great and 
high-born ; 
To think what a long line of titles may 
follow 
The rg him who died—friendless and 
orn ! 


*¢ How proud they can press to the fun'ral 
array 
Of one whom they shunn’d in his sick- 
ness and sorrow :— 
ae may seize his last blanket, to- 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles, 
to-morrow.” 
*** Was this then the fate!’ future ages 
will say, 
When some names shall live but in his- 
tory’s curse ; 
When Truth will be heard, and these Lords 
of a day 
Be forgotten as fools, or remember’d as 
worse ;— 


this then the fate of that high- 
gifted man, 
The pride of the palace, the bower, and 
the hall, ‘ 
The orator,—dramatist,—minstrel,—who 
ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was 
master of all ! 


‘¢* Whose mind was an essence, com- 
pounded with art 
From the finest and best of all other 
men’s powers ;— 
Who ruled, like a wizard, the world of the 
heart, 
And could call up its sunshine, or bring 
down its showers ! 


‘¢ ¢ Whose humour, as gay as the fire-fly’s 
light, 
Play’d round every subject, and shone 
as it play’d ;— 
Whose wit, in the combat, as gentle as 
bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its 
blade ;— 
«* © Whose i i what- 


ever it 
Whether reason or fancy, the gay or the 
ve,— 
Wes as deep, and as brilliant a 
tide, 
As ever bore Freedom aloft on its wave !” 


“ Yes—such was the man, and so wretch- 
ed his Fate ;— 
And thus, sooner or later, shall all have 


to grieve, 
4c ‘ 
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Who waste their morn’s dew in the beams the memoir before us. It is Written 


of the Great, 
And expect "twill return to refresh them 
at eve!” 


Memoirs of the late Mrs Elizabeth 
Flamilton ; with a Selection from 
her Correspondence, and other un- 
published Writings. By Miss Ben- 
GER. In Two Volumes. London, 
1818. 


Few individuals, in our time, have 
had better claims to a place in the re- 
membrance of posterity than the ad- 
mirable subject of these Memoirs. The 
many useful and ingenious works 
which she has given to the world, 
are a sufficient call for an attempt to 

reserve her history ; and these who 
had the honour of her acquaintance, 
and are well aware that her life was 
still more estimable than her writ- 


_ ings, will be satisfied that the picture 


of it must be no less instructive than 
interesting. To an excellent under- 
standing, Mrs Hamilton joined a most 
affectionate and kind heart ; and the 
playfulness of her famcy was always 
subservient to the natural cheerful- 
ness of a benevolent and well-regulat- 
ed mind. It is impossible to contem- 
plate such a character without, for the 
time at least, becoming happier and 
better ; and we feel grateful whenever 
characters of this kind are presented 
to us, even supposing them to have 
been undistinguished in the world, 
and to have met with no share of pub- 
lic applause. The virtues of private 
life, it is true, are seldom of themselves 
made the theme of the biographer, 
but they always form the most pleas- 
ing, as well as the most useful, part. of 
his task,—the early and most un- 
known years of those who have be- 
come illustrious, are, commonly, those 
which we contemplate with most de- 
light,—and in the bi y of all 
eminent individuals they are sur- 
rounded with relatives and associates 
who are little less interesting to us 
than themselves. A person must have 
done or written something, indeed, 
by which he is known, before we care 
to hear anything about him ; but 
when once our curiosity is awakened, 
we are much more concerned about 
what he és, than about what he. has 
either done or written. In this view, 
nothing can be a attractive than 


by a friend of Mrs Hamilton, under 
a ry feeling of the virtues which 
she has undertaken to urtray. 
There is no attempt in it, Geare 
to colour these virtues too highly ; 
the character is very fairly and sim- 
ply represented ; and it is left to make 
its impression from its own weight, 
not from any force of artificial elo- 
quence. There may, perhaps, to a 
critical eye appear a defect in the lat- 
ter part of the narrative,—from the 
period of Mrs Hamilton commencing 
author, to the time of her death, the 
account issomewhat hurried and incom- 
plete,—and the ingenious writer has re- 
pressed, with too much modesty, almost 
every thing like criticism or remark on 
the various publications of her friend. 
But she has detailed mueh more fully 
(and we are grateful for the preference 
which she has here shewn) the earlier 
and humbler portion of this excellent 
person’s history ; and although we 
must regret that this part, at least, 
was not executed, as it was begun, by 
the lively and discriminating pen of 
Mrs Hamilton herself, we are happy 
to acknowledge the kindred spirit wit 
which Miss Benger has pursued the 
interesting theme. 

The few pages of Mrs Hamilton’s 
own writing rather relate to her ances- 
tors than herself. She a good way 
back, but skims over the ground very 
rapidly andsmoothly. Her great grand- 
father, a zealous covenanter, took refuge 
in Ireland from the persecutions to 
which his religion was subjected in 
Scotland, in the time of Charles II. 
Her grandfather died of a broken 
heart trom the ruin of his fortune by 
the extravagance of a beautiful wife ; 
and her mother was left a widow be- 
fore her fathershad time to retrieve 
the fortunes of the family. Eliza- 
beth was the youngest of three chil- 
dren,—her mother, a very sensible 
and strong-minded woman, consent- 
ed, in the embarrassed state of their 
affairs, that she should be separated 
from her brother and sister, and sent 
to Scotland, te-live in the house of an 
aunt who resided near Stirling: 
herself undertook the charge of the 
other two, but was not long preserv- 


ed to them. . In consequence of this 


separation, Elizabeth, passed. many of 


her first years at adistance from those 
relatives whom she was 


destined te derive both the grestest 
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solace and sorrows of her life. But to 
her ardent mind, affection seemed to 
gain strength from absence ; and the 
brother and sister whom she pour- 
trayed, to her imagination, were, 

rhaps, more beloved than if she 
had never been parted from them. 
This circumstance gives a singular 
and romantic kind of interest to the 
early part of her history,—her love 
for he absent brother, especially, al- 
most reminds us of the musings of 
Electra over the long-expected Ores- 
tes. She saw him once only during 
this period, in a short visit which he 
made to his aunt after he had com- 
pleted his education, and was on the 
point of setting sail for India; but, 
from that time, she maintained with 
him a constant correspondence ;—one 
visit, likewise, she paid to Ireland, 
and had the happiness to meet her 
sister, and this was all the personal 
intercourse which she had for many 
years with these her nearest and dear- 
est friends. There is something not 
less pleasing and uncommon in the 
character of that society in which she 


passed these years. 


My aunt,” she says in one of her let- 
ters, ** had received from her father such 
an education as few females in Scotland 
were at that period favoured with ; nor 
have I ever met with a mind at once so 
gentle and so strong. Her father’s death 
had thrown her on the world, or rather on 
heaven ; for to heaven all her thoughts 
were directed. “Yet, by her letters, I per- 
ceive that it was not without a struggle 
that she so far conquered all worldly views 
and prejudices, as to unite herself to a 
man who was her inferior in birth, though 
entitled to rank with the greatest of the 
great in virtue. By this worthy couple I 
was a and educated with a care and 
tenderness that has been seldom equalled. 
No child ever spent so happy a life ; nor, 
indeed, have I ever met with any thing at 
all resembling the way in which we lived, 
except the description given by Rousseau 
of Wolmar’s farm and vintage.” 


"Lo Mr Marshall, her aunt’s hus- 
band, she elsewhere says, “‘ might 
well be applied what the — Burns 
has said of an Ayrshire friend, that 
“he held his patent of nobility direct 
from Almighty God.’ Though the 
son of a peasant, he had received the 
of an superior to 
his birth ; and a8 the seed that was 


thus sown fell inte a fruitful soil, 


the sentiments it inspired would have 
done honour to the most exalted sta- 
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tion.” This venerable couple lived at a 
beautiful little cottage not far from 
the celebrated stream of Bannockburn. 
_ Elizabeth’s first rudiments of educa- 
tion were received at a day-school in 
Stirling, the master of which, Mr 
Manson, she always remembered with 
much gratitude. But the best part of 
her education was from Nature and 
her owninind. She rambled about the 
romantic glens and burns of the de- 
lightful country in which she resided, 
and had the advantage which she 
would not probably have had in a 
more refined circle, that her faculties 
and affections opened freely and un- 
restrained. She early acquired a great 
love for reading ; and privately had 
recourse to profounder studies than 
even her liberal-ininded aunt pertect- 
ly approved of. Yet she did not fall in- 
to the error of some who aim at becom- 
ing independent thinkers ; but on one 
occasion, when her belief in revelation 
was in some hazard of being shaken by 
the scepticism of an acquaintance of the 
family, she soon established her faith 
by studying the sacred writings, and 
** deciding the question from her own 
unbiassed judgment. The result of 
this examination was a conviction of 
their truth; and she observed, that 
the moral precepts connected with the 
doctrines of Christianity, were too 
pure to have been promulgated by an 
impostor.” She soon, too, attempted 
composition ;—there is still remaining 
the fragment of a novel which she 
wrote at this early period, not a little 
ingenious, and with much of her easy 
tlow of language ; and her letters to 
her brother then in India, (her mind 
derived great improvement from 2 
correspondence with this enlightened 
and asniable man,) have all the spirit 
and vivacity of her later writings. 
Duri oe Mrs Marshal! 
died, an aps the most ex 
part of the life of Elizabeth, wat the 
which succeeded before the re- 
turn of her brother and the death of 
Mr Marshall. She now felt her ge- 
nius ing to much greater aspira- 
tions t had then any hope or 
opportunity of reaching ; without 
repining or seeming to think that she 
was at all in a station inferior to her 
talents, she patiently lived a seclud- 
ed life with old 
become very infirm, talking to her o 
ce ‘but farming politics, 
ing a part evéning 
asleep in his arm chair,—while her 
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imagination was silently rambling to 
her brother, or pursuing, it might be, 
detached hints of her future specula- 
tions. At length, as if to reward this 
life of steady duty, her brother re- 
turned,—came for a time to enliven 
her retreat, and, upon the death of 
her uncle, conveyed her to London, 
where they were joined likewise by 
the much respected and attached sis- 
ter, who had hitherto resided in Ire- 
land, but who, from this time, con- 
tinued to share till the last in all her 
joys and sorrows. Every thing now 
seemed to be realized which Eliza- 
beth Hamilton had pourtrayed to her- 
self of earthly felicity:—a happy 
home, under the roof of her aftection- 
ate and accomplished brother, and the 
best society for virtue, intelligence, 
and good manners, which the metro- 
polis could afford. What a contrast 
to the rustic seclusion of her life at 
Ingram’s Crook, and although that 
had in many respects been a happy 
one, yet what a bright spot was this 
change in the career of a mind like 
hers !—Alas! another change was but 
too speedily to follow. ‘This beloved 
brother carried in his frame the seeds 
of a mortal disease, and while he was 
anxiously labouring in a translation 
of the Hedaya or code of Mussulman 
laws, which would have still farther 
extended his fortune and his fame, he 
died at the early age of thirty-nine. 
We may vo a imagine how much 
the affectionate mind of Elizabeth 
sunk for a time under this fatal 
blow ; yet while “she was musing 
in sadness, the fire kindled, and at 
last she spake with her tongue.”— 
It was from this apparent blight of 
all her earthly hopes, that the birth of 
her public usefulness and literary 
honours commenced. Her brother 
had fostered her talents, and had even 
advised her to bring them into open 
view ; and, after the first bitterness 
of his death had passed, she felt her- 
self called upon to follow the voice of 
his spirit. Her first work, the “‘ Hin- 
doo Rajah,” was no doubt suggested 
by the Oriental subjects into which 
his conversation had led her thoughts. 
It was received with the greatest 
applause, and she was encouraged 
to proceed to other works. She met 
with equal success in her “ Modern 
Philosophers ;” and then attempting a 
more didactic style of writing, she 
published her ‘“ Letters on Educa- 
tion,” which, notwithstanding the 
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philosophical diction in which they 
were conveyed, became likewise im- 
mediately very popular. From this 
period, as we have mentioned, the 
story somewhat loses its interest : 
we now see little more of Mrs Hamil- 
ton, but are rather told of her books, 
—and these, though admirable and 
useful, are yet, we think, less en- 
gaging than herself. In her “ Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie,” indeed, all 
the simplicity of her earlier years re- 
vives, and, in the delight with which 
she paints, in that inimitable perform- 
ance, Scottish scenery and Scottish 
manners, we forget the authoress, and 
return to the humble and unknown 
inhabitant of Ingram’s Crook. Mrs 
Hamilton, in her manners, always re- 
tained that simplicity ; there was no- 
thing about her of the formality or 
pretension of authorship; and who- 
ever had the happiness to be in her 
society, saw in her only, amid her 
unaffected good sense and cheerful- 
ness, the most natural and unpresum- 
ing person in the company. It need 
not be mentioned, that, during many 
of the later years of her life, this city 
was honoured with her presence. 
Her house was the resort of the most 
intelligent and worthy of its inhabi- 
tants; and, although often suffering 
severely from a broken state of 
health, she entered with animation 
into conversation, whenever she 
was able to collect her friends a- 
round her. Nor was there any plan 
of usefulness or charity to which she 
was not always ready to contribute 
her advice and active assistance. 
Reading, and the composition of her 
works, occupied the remainder of her 
time,—while she could enjoy life, she 
did enjoy it to the full, happy, in the 
affections of her domestic circle, and 
in that spirit of devout thankfulness 
with which she ascribed every bles- 
sing to Him who gave it. ‘There 1s 
something very lofty and edifying 
the following reflections, written on 
the last birth-day which she was per- 
mitted to see: 


“¢ In all events that have befallen me, 
from infancy to the present day, I perceive 
the wisdom and ness of an ov 

"providence, distributing sickness and health, 
joy and sorrow, as were to me most need- 
for correction or comfort ; and in eve 
instance, alike salutary and t 
Though dark clouds have sometimes pas- 
sed over me, never have they been it- 
ted effectually to obscure the sun truth. 
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in the darkest hour, 1 have been still en- 
abled to say, * Lord I believe ; help thou 
mine unbelief.’ In taking a view of the 
goodness and mercy that have conspicuous- 
ly followed me through the whole course 
of my past life, I am inspired with confi- 
dence, and with the full assurance of hope, 
in regard to what remains. He of whose 
love I have experienced such convincing 
proofs, will not forsake me when my 
strength fails. One year more, and the 
period of six tens of years will be complet- 
ed. _ One ten years more is the date of hu- 
ynan life ; so near, so very near do I now 
approach to that awful and eternal change 
to which the few years spent on earth are 
but the prelude. But glory be to him who 
hath divested the grave of its terrors; and 
in and through whom I have the hope of 
everlasting life, the promise of eternal joy!” 

Soon after the date of these reflec- 
tions, Mrs Hamilton’s health gave 
way entirely. She made an attempt 
to go to Bath, and her friends here 
saw her depart in the melancholy pre- 
sentiment that she would never again 
appear among them. She only reach- 
ed Harrowgate, where her unhinged 
trame sunk under disease and weak- 
ness on the 23d of July 1816, when 
she had just entered her 60th year. 
We have no room for reflections either 
on the character or the writings of 
Mrs Hamilton. The one appears in 
the sketch of her life, imperfectly even 
as we have given it, and the others 
have been long duly appreciated by 
the public. One moral principle runs 


through both, the desire of doing 
good,—and as no one fulfilled the most 
private duties more faithfully than 
she, so the publications of no author 
are more practically useful. The 
leading intellectual trait both of her 
mind and of her writings is good 
sense, enlivened with a very happy 
and amiable play of tancy. Perhaps 
the effect of this would have been 
still more powerful, if she had been 
less eager, on some occasions, to 
clothe her instructions in the language 
of philosophy ; yet her object here 
seems to have been to lead her readers 
(those especially of her own sex) in- 
to a familiar acquaintance with the 
nature of speculations which they 
might afterwards pursue for them- 
selves with still more interest and 
improvement, in the eloquent and 
profound writings of Mr Stewart 
or Mr Alison. It cannot be denied, 
however, that those are much the 
most agreeable of her compositions 
in which she expresses herself in the 
natural language of the “ abnormis sa- 
pientes,” and veils her lessons under 
the playful guise of some story or fic- 
tion. Her “ Hindoo Rajah,” her 
Modern Philosophers,” and her 
** Cottagers of Glenburnie,” though 
robably regarded by herself rather as 
st amusements, than as her important 
works, are those, on 
which her literary fame will most per- 
manenily rest. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
April 1818. 


Des Maisons Publiques De Jeu, &c.—On 
Public Gaming-Houses. By J. M.B***; 
in 8v0. 


THE institution of public authorized ga- 
ming-houses in Paris, and in the principal 
cities in France, is an abuse which the Re- 
volution has introduced, and against which, 
since the Restoration, many eloquent writers 
have raised their voice. But, alas! the 
considerable profit government draws from 
them will, we fear, be a lasting impedi- 
ment to their being abolished. Modern 
governments seem to have entirely adopted 
the system of the Emperor Vespasian, that 
money raised by taxes contracts no bad 
smell, whatever be its origin. It is diffi- 
cult in our to find a more impure 
source than and immorality ; and, if 
we add to that consideration, that the tax 


is notonly raised on the actually existing ini- 
morality, but that the collectors take all 
possible means to augment it, every person 
must own that nothing can be more scan- 
dalous. Those who seck to vindicate the 
ing-tax say, in its defence, that gaming 

is a vice inseparable from polished socicties. 
That it is therefore better to keep it within 
bounds than to let it loose. There being 
no possibility of preventing gamesters from 
laying, by means of authorized gaming- 
abe they are sure, at least, that their 
life is safe, and that their money will be 
honestly won. ‘The last argument is, that 
gaming-houses being the natural resort of 
sharpers and people of bad fame, the police 
has a better eye upon them than it would 
have if they were forced to hide them- 
selves. ‘To this their antagonists answer 
with reason: 1. That public gaming-houses, 
instead of setting bounds to the taste for 
gaming, make it, on the contrary, a great 
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deal more general. Those houses having 
a decent outward appearance, many a young 
man who would blush to be discovered 
in a secret receptacle for gamesters, is not 
sufficiently deterred from entering a gam- 
ing-house, such as they are at present. 
2. That though the authorized bankers 
do net cheat nor make use of false dice, 
still the advantage of the bank is so very 
great, that it can hardly be said that the 
gamester’s money is honestly won. 3. That 
before the Revolution, when there existed 
no public authorized gaming-houses, the 
police was full as good, if not better, than 


it is at present. ‘These are the arguments — 


we found in the work before us. It ex- 
presses the general opinion of all respectable 
men in France. For the rest the author 
has not made use of all the arms he might 
have employed. The style is pompous, and 
the expressions far fetched. This produc- 
tion seems to be the work of a man unac- 
customed to write. Altogether it is not as 
good as one on the same subject we recol- 
lect having read a very short time after the 
first Restoration. We trust, however, our 
readers will not be sorry to find here the 
balance of the privileged gaming company. 
Yearly profit, calculated at the 


lowest rate, F,15,000,000 
From which is to be deducted as 
follows : 


Adiinistration charges, salaries, 
interest of money in the 
ik, - ,000,000 
Duty paid to Govern- 
ment for the privi- 
lege, - - 5,000,000 
1-30th tax forthe poor, 500,000 


6,500,000 


Net produce, 8,000,000 
Or about L. 560,000 
M. B. gives the following example as a 
roof of the progress of demoralization in 
‘rance. A few years ago a banker's sala- 
ry amounted to 100 or 120 franks a day, 
as no person of education would sell his 
good name for less. At present very gen- 
tel bankers are to be found for 20 franks 
a day. Respectability has consequently 
diminished five-sixth parts in value ! 

Athic, &c.—-The Atheist ; or the Man 
between Vice and Virtue; a Tragedy in 
Sour acts. By Lombard de Langres ; in 

In a dedication to the King of Prussia, 
and in a preface to this publication, the 
auther acquaints us, that, arin the reign 
of Roberspierre, being then 24 years old, 
he composed this theatrical piece, with a 
view to silence the atheists, who were at 
ayes so numerous in France. His 
tragedy was unanimously accepted by the 
but the procureur de la 
seunc, the famous Enaumette, would not 
permit the representation of it, unless the 
author consented to alter his plan, and make 
the atheist an honest man, and the deist a 


knave. "This he courageously refused, and, 


in consequence, the players received an 
order not to act the piece. M. L. was, it 
seems, not luckier under the different ad. 
ministrations that followed Roberspicrre. 
The honest man of the piece is not a Christ- 
ian, but, as we have said, a deist, and his 
morals, which it might have been useful to 
expose on the stage, when there was in 
France no religion at all, would at present 
be of a dangerous example. Forced, there. 
fore, to give up all hopes of seeing his work 
performed on the public stage, the author 
has delivered it to the press, and seems not 
a little proud of his labours. A short 
sketch of the piece may serve to show in 
how far he is right to glory in them. 

The scene lies three miles from London, 
at a place called Mintzor. Is not that 
rather too great a poetical licence ? Has a 
poet a right to build villages or towns, and 
give them names of his own making, within 
three miles of a celebrated metropolis ? 
However, the play opens with Tervitle, the 
atheist, and his servant Tom. It being 
necessary to acquaint the audience with 
what has ora before, and with the 
sentiments of the actors, Terville, without 
any necessity whatever, tells his footman 
that he has been in love with Jenny, the 
sister of Lord Varmon, (the names of the 
dramatis persona are very happily chosen 
indeed,) but has been se for young 
Belfort. Since that time he hates both 
Jenny and Belfort, but above all, Lord 
Varmon, and with a view to prevent their 
ever being happy, he ingratiates himself 
with the young man, and succeeds in cor- 
rupting his morals. He makes him game, 
drink, and plunges him into all sorts ot 
vice. He even gains so much upon him, 
that Belfort refuses to marry Jenny ; how 
and why is not explained. The young mau 
runs in debt. His father, unable to pay 
for his son's follies, is dragged to pri 
and dies in gaol. In the meanwhile, Var- 
mon comes to Mintzor, in hopes to recal 
Belfort. In this he succeeds, but Terville, 
by feigned generosity, regains all his influ- 
ence over the young man. He then tells 
him, as a secret which he has just discover- 
ed, that Jenny is to be married to one M. 
Warner, who lives in the neighbourhood, 
and that she is actually come down with 
her brother for the marriage. Belfort, whe 
believes every body by turns, runs back to 
Varmon and upbraids him. Varmon 1s at 
a loss to understand him. Terville, with 
the help of another of his servants, Wil- 
liam, decoys Jenny down to Mintzor, where 
she expects to meet Belfort and her brother, 
but finds only Terville, who wants to elope 
with her. He is betrayed by Tom. Var- 
mon fights and kills him, and Belfort mar- 
ries Jenny. We have left out one or two 
trifling incidents ; but for the rest we have 
given a faithful account of the piece. 

Our readers will certainly be at a loss to 
discover why the author Sos given to 
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production the title of the Atheist, and this 
difficulty we cannot explain, for we do not 
know it ourselves, unless it be because Ter- 
ville says now and then that he is an atheist, 
and does not believe in God. We are of 
opinion that nothing is more dangerous in 
moral writers than to go beyond the mark. 
All atheists are not knaves and murderers. 
Such a tragedy as this can therefore serve 
to reclaim no one. The author ought to 
have attempted, on the contrary, to show 
that an atheist may sometimes be, according 
to the common way of the world, what is 
called an honest man; but that religion 
alone can make a virtuous man. Such a 
conception was, however, quite beyond his 

of comprehension. For the rest, the 
theatrical composition, dialogue, and style, 
are ridiculous, and below all criticism. 


Voyages Poetique, &c.—Poetical Ram- 
dles of Eugenius and Antonina. By Ma- 
dame La Comtesse de Genlis. 1 Vol. in 
12mo. 


Eugenius and Antonina are a new mar. 
ried couple. The lady having passed her 
childhood in the country, comes, shortly 
after her marriage, for the first time to 
Paris with Eugenius, who takes pleasure 
in showing her all the curiosities, not only 
of the city, but also of the environs. They 
go to all the remarkable gardens and ché- 
‘eaux about Paris. Eugenius tells his 
young wife the history of all those places, 
and finds everywhere some poetry to quote 
er anecdote to relate, to which Antonina 
answers in the same strain, oe that they 
make her a very tedious an tic 
volume is one of 
frivolous of Madame de Genlis’s produc- 
tions. Still we find in many her 

ble style and iar art of narrating. 
In the vem t of eoniien she has in- 
terspersed some historical and fairy tales, 
most of which are pretty and interesting. 
The description of the fairy Turbulente in 
the first of these tales is particularly pleas- 
ing. The morals and political sentiments 
are everywhere irreproachable. 


Du Conseil Etat, &c.—The Council of 
State considered as a Council and as a 
Jurisdiction in our Constitutional Mo- 
narchy, a pamphlet in 8vo, 


The greatest impediment which a con- 
found until this 
moment to its establishment in France, 
consists in the numerous administrative 
laws independent of the civil ones, and in 
the way of proceeding in all administrative 
points. The chief objects contained under 
this head are the following: 1. Contracts 
between government and private people 
2. National property and emigration con- 
tests. 3. ays, 4. City 

ro . &. Complaints Tivate peo 

ng ic officers. 6. 
of the laws. ‘None of these points are left 
to the decision of the usual courts of jus- 
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tice, but are judged by government itself, 
that is to say, by the King’s privy council. 
The enormous abuses caused by such a 
custom are not to be calculated, and how- 
ever excellent the constitution be, however 
perfect the civil laws, there will in fact be 
no true liberty in France as long as the 
present system of administrative justice 
continues to be in force. The author of 
the work before us proposes the establish- 
ment of a special tribunal to judge all those 
cases, which tribunal, however, is to be in- 
dependent of government. His reasonings 
are in most points just and clear. Many 
things might indeed be said against his 
system, but if we consider the manners and 
customs of the French nation, we will per- 
haps acknowledge that it is well adapted to 
those customs. 


THEATRICAL SURVEY. 


( Continued. ) 


OpvEon.—The third theatre in Paris is 
called the Odeon, from the Greek word 
‘Ady, a Song, though never a single air is 

in that The 
ed are the old French comedies, which the 
French Theatre (Theatre Francais) does 
not choose to make use of, and the new 
ones which the authors present themselves. 
The actors are generally very middling. 
Two good authors, however, consecrate 
their talents to the Odeon, Picard, the 
manager, and Duval. The first is un- 
doubtedly the best comic author at pre- 
sent living; his comedies are witty, 
entertaining, and give a faithful picture 
of the manners of the times. His chief 
fault is, that he writes too quickly, so that 
his scenes are rather sketched than finished, 
and his pieces bear too great a resemblance 
to one another. It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that he alone at present the 
vis comica, M. Duval’s best piece is called 
The Domestic Tyrant; it gives a good 
idea of those men, frequently enough met 
with in the world, who are amiable and 
friendly to strangers, but true tyrants in 
the interior of their family. 

We mentioned in our last Survey, that 
this house, one of the finest in France, had 
unfortunately been consumed by fire. The 
shocking event took place on Good Friday. 
Government seems to suspect a plot, and 
several people have been a ended ; as 

we fom however, no farther particu- 

By an order of the King, issued a 

few days after that misfortune, house is 
to be rebuilt as soon as possible ; and whem 
restored, the managers will have the liberty 
to perform the same tragedies and comedies 
that are acted at the French Theatre. It 
is hoped, that by that means the actors of 
the latter house will lose a little of their 
nonchalance, and show themselves more in- 
terested in the pleasures of the public, than 
when they enjoyed an exclusive privilege. 
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The following are the new comedies per- 
formed at the Odeon in the first three 
months of this year. 


January 23d. Agar and Ismacl, one 
act in Verses 

This piece is a single scene, with two 
dramatis persone in a desert. It contains, 
consequently, neither characters nor plot. 
It is written in high flown verse by M. Le- 
mercier. 

February 7th. The Fashionable Ball, 


a comedy in one act. 


In the balls given by the fashionable so- 
cieties in Paris, a custom has been lately 
introduced of calling in bankers of the pub- 
lic gaming-houses, to hold a bank in a se- 
parate room. This comedy is meant as a cen- 
sure upon a custom so very prejudicial to 
morals. It contains a few good scenes, but 
is totally destitute of action and character. 


Comic Oprra.—This is one of the 
most pleasing theatres for foreigners. The 
actors perform comic operas and entertain- 
ments in French. Here is to be found 
good music, an excellent orchestra, and 
some first rate singers, particularly among 
the women. 


January. Brother Philip's Geese, a co- 
mic opera in one act. 


A well known tale of Boccaccio has fur- 
nished the subject of this small piece. A 
man, after the death of his wife, becomes 
disgusted with the world, and retires to an 
hermitage, where he educates his son in a 
total ignorance of the existence of another 
sex. One day, however, while the father 
and son are walking together, they meet 
some young and handsome girls. The 
youngster asks what sort of animals they 
are ? “* Birds,”’ answers the father, *‘ a sort 
of geese.”—‘* Sure they are very pretty,” 
says the son, ““Iect us bring them home, 
I shall take care to feed them.” Such is 
the subject of this opera; it is pretty and 
entertaining. 

February 10th. The Night im the 
Wood. 

This piece has heen so ill received by the 
audience, that we are unable to give any 
account of it. 

27th. The Magic Girdle, in one act. 

Authors who have not wit enough to 
invent subjects of their own, take ready 
made pieces of others, which not having 
been performed for many years, are nearly 
forgotten by the audience. This is the 
case with the Magic Girdle. It is one of the 
most médiocre comedies of J. B. Rousseau, 
who, at best, had no great talent that way. 
The new author has added a few rhymes, 
which another set to music. Neither the 
one nor the other, have met with any sort 
of success. vil 

We think it sufficient to give an account 


_ of these four theatres, which are the prin. 


cipal anes . The rest are of too little con- 
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sequence to have any interest for foreign. 
of, 

- The an ra; middlin 

2. The Vaudeville. 

3. The Théatre des Varietés. 

In those two are performed musical en. 
tertainments, but the songs are adapted 
to popular tunes, and not compesed on 
purpose for the piece. Among the actors 
of the Téatre des Varietés there are some 
who possess remarkable talents. 

4. The Theatre de la Gaité. 

5. The Theatre de l’Ambigu Comique. 

6. The Theatre de la Porte, St Martin. 

These three are adapted to melo dramas, 
pantomimes, and ballets. The latter is a 
very elegant house. It was built in 1784, 
after the great fire of the Grand Opera. 
The actors performed in it six weeks after 
the first stone was laid. 

7. The Circus of Franconi. 

In all eleven theatres, which are open 
every night the whole year through, except 
the French and Italian Opera, which only 
perform three times a Ei 


Necrological Notice of Literary Charac- 
ters. January to March 1818. 


J. Delatynna, born in Switzerland 1765, 
died in Paris 18th January 1815. Has 
published several commercial and topogra- 
phical tracts. 

Mersan, diced in Paris 20th January 
1818. Has published, 1. Some new edi- 
tions of French Moralities, with notes and 
preface ; 2. Several articles in the Univer- 
sal Biography, a much esteemed work. 

G. F. Fournier de Pescay, died in Paris 
8th February 1818, aged 20 years. Has 
published a much esteemed eulogium of 
St Jerome, and several articles in the Uni- 
versal Biography. 

Regnault, died in Paris 5th January 
1818, aged 62. Has published several 
grammatical works. 

T. Vernier, Count of Mont Orient, Peer 
of France, died in Paris 4th February 1818, 
aged 84. Has published a great pumber 
of moral works, and some on rural sub- 
jects. His most celebrated publication is 
called 7%e Physical and Moral Character 
of the Passions, with the means to conduct 
and direct them, and make them useful to 
men, society, and country. 2 Vols. in 8v0. 

Ennius Quirinus Visconti, M.A. born 
at Rome, died in Paris 7th February. 
works upon painting, ture, anti- 

uity. Me of the ublishers of 
the Music of Messrs Robillard, Peronville, 
and Laurent, and one of the reviewers 
the Journal des Savans. M. Visconti -has 
also furnished several articles for the Uni- 
versal Biography, and the Encyclopedic 
Magazine, the best literary publication 
France. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE THORN OF PRESTON. 


Revivine with the genial airs, 
Beneath the azure heaven of spring, 
Thy stem of ancient vigour bears 
{ts branches green and blossoming ; 
The birds around thee hop and sing, 
Or flit, on glossy pinions borne, 
Above thy time-resisting head, 
Whose umbrage overhangs the dead, 
Thou venerable Thorn ! 


Three ages of mankind have pass’d 
To silence and to sleep, since thou, 
Rearing thy branches to the blast, 
As glorious, and more green than now, 
Sheltered, beneath thy shadowy brow, 
The warrior from the dews of night ; 
To doubtful sleep himself he laid, 
Enveloped in his tartan plaid, 
And dreaming of the fight. 
Day opened in the orient sky 
With wintry aspect, dull and drear ; 
On every leaf, while glitteringly 
The rimy hoar-frost did appear. 
The ocean was unseen, though near ; 
And hazy shadows seem’d to draw, 
In azure, with their mimic floods, 
A line above the Seaton woods, 
And round North Berwick Law. 


Hark! "twas the bagpipe that awoke 
Its tones of battle and alarms !— 
The royal drum, with doubling stroke, 
In answer beat—“ to arms—to arms !""— 
If tumult and if war have charms, 
Here might that bliss be sought and found : 
The Saxon line unsheathe the sword, 
And rush the Gael, with battle word, 
Across the stubble ground. 


Alas! that British might should wield 


Destruction o’er 4 British plain, 
That hands, ordain’d to bear the shield, 


Should bring the poison’d lance, to drain 


The life blood from a brother’s vein, 
And steep paternal fields in gore !— 

Yet, Preston, such thy fray began ; 

Thy marsh-collected waters ran 
Empurpled to the shore. 


The noble Gardner, bold of soul, 

Saw, spirit-sunk, his dastards flee, 

Disdain’d to let a fear control, 

And, striving by the side of thee, 
Fell like a champion of the free ! 

And Brymer, too, who seorn’d to yield, 
Here took his death-blow undismay’d, 
And, sinking slowly downward, laid 

His back upon the field. 

Descendant of a royal Jine— 

A race unfortunate and brave ! 

Success a moment seem'd to shine 
On thee—’twas sunbeams on a grave ! 
Thy home—a hiding-place—a cave 
VOL. It. 


With foxes, destin’d soon to be : 
To sorrow and disaster wed, 
A price on thy devoted head, 
And blood-hounds tracking thee ! 
*T was morn ; but ere the solar ra 
Shot burning from the west abroad, 
The field was still ; the soldier lay 
Within a cold and lone abode ; 
Beneath the turf on which he trod ; 
Beside the spot whereon he fell ; 
For ever severed from his kind, 
And from the home he left behind,— 
His own paternal dell ! 
Sheath’d in his glittering panoply, 
Or wrapt in war-cloak, blood besprent, 
Within one common cemetery, 
The lofty and the low were pent : 
No longer did the evening tent 
Their mirth and wassail clamour hear ;— 
Ah! many a maid of ardent breast, 
Shed for his sake, whom she lov’d best, 
The heart consuming’ tear ! 


Thou lonely tree, survivest still— 
Thy bloom is white, thy leaf is green 
1 hear the tinkling of a rill 
All else is silent; and the scene, 
Where battle rag’d, is now serene 
Beneath the purple fall of night ; 
Yet, oft beside the plough appears 
Casques, human bones, and broken 
spears, 
The relics of the fight ! M. 


SONG. 


THE stars are out; the moon is right, 
Through depths of azure wading ; 

The waters sparkle in its light, 

Their banks the osiers shading : 

A placid calm o’erhangs the scene ; 
Tis wildly sweet; and only 


_ Were one but present, now, I ween, 


It would not seem so lonely ! 


She was the star, whose glorious ray 
My journey did enlighten ; 

No cloud obscured my mental day, 
Whose gloom she did not brighten ; 
But, from the bird that ushers spring, 
Her emblem we may borrow, 
To-day, we hark, and hear it sing, 
And where is it to-morrow ? 


Oh! why in such an hour as this, 
Should thoughts so sad awaken! 

Why was I doomed to dream of bliss, 
And thus to be forsaken !— 

Since life no balsam can impart 

To keep remembrance under ; 

The le sigh that swells my heart. 
Shall burst its bands asunder. MN. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE ROSF. 
70 godov 70 

Lavy, one who loves thee well, 

Sent me here with thee to dwell; 

I bring with me thy lover’s sigh, 

T come with thee to live and die ; 

To I've with thee,—belov’d,—carest,— 
To die upon that gentle breast ! 

Sweeter than the Myrtle wreath, 

Of love and joy my blossoms breathe— 
Love! whose name thy breast alarms, 
Yet who heightens all thy charms,— 
Who lends thy cheek its orient dies, 
Who triumphs in thy laughing eyes — 
—’Twas from him I borrow’d, too, 
My sweet perfume,—-my purple hue ; 
His fragrant breath my buds exhale, 
My bloom—Ah, lady ! list my tale. 

I was the Summer’s fairest pride, 
The Nightingale’s betrothed bride ; * 
In Shiraz’ bowers I sprung to birth 
When Love first lighted on the earth, 
And then my pure inodoreus blossom, 

Blooming on its thornless tree, 

Was snowy as his mother’s bosom, 

Rising from the emerald sea. 

Young Love, rambling through the 

wood, 
Found me in my solitude, 
Bright with dew and freshly blown, 

And trembling to the Zephyr’s sighs ; 
But, as he stopt to gaze upon 

The living gem with raptured eyes, 
It chanced a Bee was busy there 
Searching for its fragrant fare ; 

And Cupid stooping, too, to sip, 

The angry insect stung his lip,— 
And, gushing from the ambrosial cell, 
One bright drop on my bosom fell ! 


Weeping, to his Mother he 
Told the tale of treachery ; 
And she, her vengeful boy to please, 
Strung his bow with captive Bees, + 


* The loves of the Rose and Nightin- 
gale are a frequent theme among the Orien- 
tal poets.—‘* You may place a hundred 
handfuls of fragrant herbs and flowers be- 
fore the Nightingale, yet he wishes not, in 
his constant heart, for more than the sweet 
breath of his beloved Rose.” —Jami. 

+ Campeo, or Ca’mMa’DE'VA, the Hin- 
doo Cupid, is represented as a beautiful 
youth, sometimes conversing with his mo- 
ther and consort in the midst of his gar- 
dens and temples; sometimes riding by 
moonlight on a parrot or lory, &c. His 
bow of sugar-cane or flowers, with a string 
of Bees, and his five arrows, each pointed 
with an Indian blossom of a heating qua- 
lity, are allegories equally new and beau- 
tiful.—Sir W. Jones. 

Mr Southey has very finely availed him- 
self of Camdeo’s bow-string of living bees, 
in his poem of Kehama:—See Vol. I. p. 


108. 


But, placed upon my slender stem, 

The — stings she pluck’d from 
em 

And none, since that eventful morn, 

Has found the Flower without a Thorp. 


Yet, even the sorrows Love doth send, 
But more divine enchantments lend : 
Still in Beauty’s sweetest bowers 
Blooms the Rose, the Queen of Flowers, 
Brightening with the sanguine stains, 
Borrow’d from celestial veins, — 
And breathing of the kiss she caught 
From Love’s own lips with rapture 
fraught ! 
SONNET. 
OF love, and love’s delight no more I sing, 
Nor praise Eliza’s soft bewitching eye, 
And sunny locks descending gracefully 
O’er that fair bosom, like an angel's wing 
Floating in light. Alas! the joyous string, 
That breath’d responsive to love’s blissful 
sigh, 
Il] suits the heart, where hope and fancy die 
Like flowers untimely blighted in their 
spring. 
Yet doth the memory of those gentle days 
In its fix’d sadness soothe my darken’t 
mind, 
And tempt oft-times to meditate the lays 
In hours of happiness for Her designed,— 
Whose lovely image, neither fates unkind, 
Nor time, nor absence, from my breast can 
raze. 


SONNETS FROM PETRARCH. 


Part Sonnet Vj. 
‘¢ Ne mai pietosa madre al caro figlio,” Ac. 
O ne’er did mother to her son most dear, 
O ne'er did fond wife to her loved lord, 
With sighs between each anxious look and 
word, 
Counsel so faithful give, in doubt and fear : 
As she,—who, from her bright eternal 
sphere, 
Beholds me wandering through this world 
abhorr’d ; 
While her heart vibrates to the accustomed 
chord, 
And angel eyes, suffus’d in Pity’s tear, 
Express a mother’s care, or chastely glow 
With more than wedded love—as she, tho 
high 
In Heaven, directs me, in my course below; 
What in Life’s wilderness to seek or fly ' 
And only then, my heart has truce with 


woe, 
When, at her call, my spirit scales the sky * 


Sonnet 18. 
Se quell’aura soave de’sospin- 
O that sweet breath of sighs, how soft 1 
came 
From her descending, while on Earthwho ht 
Lov'd only,—and who now, in that brig 
sky, 
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Seems to me living,—loving,—still the 
same : 

Could prayers recall its sweetness, with 
what flame 

Would they speed forth !—She hears me, 
and her eye 

In pity bends to me, intent to spy 

My way, and guide me to my better aim ! 

Right Heavenward she calls me on,—nor 
can 

Mine ear drink in the mild sounds of her 
voice, 

Whispering the prelude to eternal joys,— 

And my heart not enamoured of her plan, 

Whiere’er she leads me, there, too, fix its 
choice 

© she could melt a rock,—not merely man ! 


Sonnet 26. 
** Solea sinel mio cor star bella, e viva,” &c. 


Once in my heart, how beautiful she stood, 

A lofty statue in a lowly spot :— 

Now she is gone, and I, alas ! am not 

Mortal alone, but dead ;—she lives endued 

With immortality !—Robbed of all good, 

My light of love quite quenched,—one 
gloomy blot-- 

A rock would melt in pity of my lot, 

If tongue or pen describe my sufferings 
could : 

My _— sound inward, where no ear can 
rear, 

Sound only to my heart, writhing in’pain, 

While sighs and broken cries choke up its 
door : 

What ! what are we, but dust and shadows 
drear ;— 

Whatare our wishes all, but blind and vain; 

What are our hopes, but mockery ? No- 
thing more ! 


TO OCTAVIA, 


The Eighth Daughter of J. L——g, Esq. 
on the completion of her Sixth Year. 
(By A. A. Watts, Esq.) 

FULL many a gloomy month hath past, 
On flagging wing, regardless by— 

Unmarked by aught, save grief—since last 
I gazed upon thy bright blue eye, 

And bade my lyre pour forth for thee 

Its strains of wildest minstrelsy ! 

For all my joys are withered now,— 
The hopes I most relied on, thwarted,— 

And sorrow hath o’erspread my brow 
With many a shade since last we parted: 

Yet, ’mid that murkiness of lot, 

Young Peri, thou art unforgot ! 


There are who love to trace the smile 
That dimples upon Childhood's cheek, 
And hear from lips devoid of guile 
The dictates of the bosom break ;— 
Ah! who of such could look on thee 
Without a wish to rival me! 
None :—His must be a stubborn heart, 
And strange to every softer feeling, 


Who from thy glance could bear to part 
Cold, and unmoved—without revealing 
Some portion of the fond regret 
Which dimm’d my eye when last we met. 
Sweet bud of Beauty !—mid the thrill— 
The anguished thrill of hope delayed— 
Peril—and pain—and every ill 
That can the breast of man invade— 
No tender thought of thine and thee 
Hath faded from my memory ! 
But [ have dwelt on each dear form 
Till woe awhile gave place to gladness ; 
And that remembrance seem’d to charm, 
Almost to peace, my bosom’s sadness :— 
And now again I breathe a lay 
To hail thee on thy natal day. 
Oh! might the fondest prayers prevail 
For blessings on thy future years— 
Or innocence like thine avail 
To save thee from affliction’s tears, 
Fach moment of thy life should bring 
Some new delight upon its wing ! 
And the wild sparkle of thine eye,— 
Thy guilelessness of soul revealing— 
Beam ever thus as beauteously, 
Undimm’d—save by those gems of feeling— 
Those soft luxurious drops which flow 
In pity for another’s woe. 


But vain the thought !—it may not be !— 
Could prayers avert misfortune’s blight, 
Or hearts, from sinful passions free, 
Here hope for unalloyed delight, 
Then those who guard thine opening bloom 
Had never known an hour of gloom. 
No ;—if the chastening stroke of Fate 
On guilty heads alone descended, 
Sure they would ne'er have felt its weight 
In whose pure bosoms, sweetly blended, 
Life's dearest social virtues move, 
In one bright linkiess chain of love! 
Then since upon this earth Joy’s beams 
_ Are fading—frail, and few in number, 
And melt—like the light-woven dreams 
That steal upon the mourner’s slumber— 
Sweet one! I'll wish thee strength to bear 
The ills that heaven may bid thee share ; 
And when thine infancy hath fled, 
And Time with woman’s zone hath bound 
thee, 
If in the path thou'rt doom’d to tread 
The thorns of sorrow lurk, and wound thee, 
Be thine that exquisite relief 
Which blossoms ’mid the springs of grief ! 
And like the many-tinted Bow, 
Which smiles the showery clouds away, 
May Hope—-Griet’s Iris here below— 
Attend and soothe thee on thy way, 
Till full of years——thy cares at rest— 
Thou seek’st the mansions of the blest !—~ 
Young Sister of a mortal Nine, 
Farewell !—perchance a /oug farewell t 
Tho’ woes unnumbered yet be mine— 
Woes Hope may vainly strive to quell-- 
I'll half unteach my soul 
So there be bliss for thee thine ! 
October 1817. 
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Proceesings of Societies. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


>< 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


April 2.—A paper, by Mr Joseph Swan, 
was read, giving an account of a new me- 
thod of making anatomical preparations. 

April 9.—A very important paper, by 
Sir H. Davy, was read, containing an ac- 
count of a series of experiments on the 
combinations of phosphorus with oxygen 
and chlorine. 


April 16.-A paper, by Dr Granville, | 


was read, on a particular malconformation 
of the uterine system of women, and on 
some physiological conclusinus to be de- 
duced from it. 

On the same evening a paper was also 
read, by Mr Pond, on the parallax of « 
Aquilae, in which the author relates some 
Jate observations which he has made, which 
cause him to doubt the correctness of Dr 
Brinkley’s conclusions on this subject. 

April 23.—Dr Wollaston communicated 
a paper by Dr Andrew Ure, entitled, New 
Experimental Researches on some of the 
leading doctrines of Caloric, particularly on 
the Relation between the Elasticity, Tem- 
perature, and latent Heat of different Va- 
pours, on thermometrical Admeasurement, 
and on Capacity. 

April 30.—The reading of Dr Ure’s 
paper was finished. 

May 7.—A_ paper, by Thomas Smith, 
fsq. was read, on the peculiarity in the 
construction of the fangs of poisonous ser- 
pents. 

A paper, by Thomas Greatorex, was also 
read, on the height of the mountains in 
the north of England, contained in a letter 
to Dr Young. His observations were prin- 
cipally directed to Skiddaw, and, by em- 
ploying what appears to have been a very 
accurate process of geometrical measure- 
ment, he found its elevation to be 3,036 
feet 3-5 inches. 

On the same evening a paper by B. Be- 
van, Esq. was read, consisting of the re- 
sults of a registering rain-guage, kept at 
Leighton, in Bedfordshire, in 1817. We 
are informed that there were 614 hours of 
actual rain, that the average rate at which 
the rain fell was “68 of an inch in a day; 
the heaviest rain was on June 27, which 
was at the rate of nine inches per day. 

May 21.—A paper, by John Pond, Esq. 
was read on the different methods of con- 
structing a catalogue of the fixed stars. 

A r, by Lieut.-Colonel Lambton, 
was read, consisting of an abstract of 
the results deduced from the measurement 
of an are on the meridian, extending from 
8° 10’ to 18° N. latitude, and in 78° E. 


longitude, running through Tinnevelly and 
Bengalore. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 20.—The reading of Mr Parkin- 
son’s paper, on the fossils found from the 
east of Dover to Folkestone, was concluded. 

Mr Fraser’s notes on the Himala moun- 
tains, accompanying a series of specimens, 
were read, 

_LINN4ZAN SOCIETY. 

Of the papers read in the Society prior 
to April 21, we can only give the following 
bare list of titles. 

Nov. 4, and Dec. 2.—A paper was read 
by the Rev. W. Kirby, entitled a Century 
of Insects, including several new Genera, 
described from the cabinet of the author. 

Dec. 16.—A Description of the Island 
of Tristan da Cunha, by Captain Carmi- 
chael, was read. 

Jan. 20, 1818.—The following com- 
munications were read : 

Conclusion of Captain Carmichael’s pa- 

on Solanum Tuberosum, 
and other plants, by A. B. Lambert, Esq. 
V. P. 

A letter from the Rev. R. Sheppard on 
the Ardea Major. 

‘A letter from the Rev. J. Skinner of 
Cammerton, near Bath, on the Coal Fos- 
sils in that neighbourhood. 

A letter from his Excellency De Witt 
Clinton, on a new species of Triticum, 
found near Rome, in the United States. 

Feb, 3.—-Observations on Pelecanus 
Aquila, or Frigate-bird, by Ed. Barton, 

Feb. 17.—The continuation of the Rev. 
W. Kirby’s description of new insects was 
read. 

March 3.—Observations on the Flora of 
Tristan da Cunha, by Captain Carmichael. 

March 17.~-The following papers were 
read : 

A letter from Dr C. Meryan, on a fish 
mentioned by Dr Clarke in his travels, and 
on two others taken on the coast of Syria- 

Remarks on the genera Orbicula and 
Crania of Lamark, by Mr G. B. Sowerby. 

April 7.—The commencement of a pa- 
per on the poison of fishes, by Dr D. J. H. 
Dickson, was read. 

April 21.—The communication from Dr 
Dickson, on the poison of fishes, was con- 
cluded. 

By the poison of fishes, Dr D. does not 
mean the serious, and sometimes fa 
consequences arising from wounds inflicted 
by the spines of the sting ray and 
species of fish ; but those which result 
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from eating certain fish, or parts of fish. 
The journals of many voyages present us 
with instances of sickness more or less 
violent, accompanied by intumescence of 
the body, and irritating eruptions of the 
skin, being the consequence of eating cer- 
tain fish. Often the noxious quality ap- 
pears to reside in a particular part, espe- 
cially the liver and intestines, as appears 
from the circumstance of those persons 
alone, out of a ship’s crew, being thus af- 
fected who have eaten these particular 
parts. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion, that all fish are more wholesome and 
a more agreeable food before, than after 
spawning ; the fish, in the former case, be- 
ing in high health and vigour, but in the 
latter, being sick, emaciated, and their 
muscular fibre becoming remarkably flab- 
by. The difference between these two 
states, which in the temperate European 
climates seldom amounts to more than a 
difference in the agreeableness of the fish, 
considered as an article of foud, often, in 
tropical climates, causes the same specics 
to be in the one case a wholesome, and 
in the other case a very pernicious food. 
Again, certain species, especially in the 
West Indies, are observed at the same sea- 
son to be wholesome in certain situations, 
and very much the contrary in others. 
Thus all the tish on the coast of Barbadoes 
are said to be safe food, even those which 


on the coasts of the other islands are dele- 
terious. Examples also have occurred of 
a ship on one day falling in with a shoal 
of tish which proved perfectly wholesome, 
and on the very next day talling in with a 
second shoal of the same species which 
were found to be poisonous. 

The cause of these differences it is not 
very casy to ascertain. ‘The common test 
among seamen of the safety or hazard in 
feeding on any suspected or unknown kind 
of fish, is to put a piece of silver into the 
boiler, together with the fish, and if the 
silver acquires a coppery colour, the tish is 
considered as unwholesome. ‘The coppery, 
or rather brassy colour thus produced, has 
probably been the reason why the flavour 
of fish in this state has been attributed to 
copper, with which they have been sup- 
posed to be infected by feeding on banks ot 
copper ore. But the discoloration of the 
silver is probably owing to sulplruretted 
hydrogen, and it is a well-known fact that 
the drainings of a copper mine are so pe- 
culiarly noxious to fish, that many lakes, 
formerly abundantly stocked, have been 
entirely depopulated by this very circum- 
stance. Vegetable potsons swallowed by 
the indiscriminate voracity of this class ot 
animals, have been considered as the cause 
oi the occasional unwholesomeness of their: 
flesh ; and Dr Dickson is, upon the whole, 
inclined to adopt this opinion. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed to investigate the proprie- 
ty of purchasing the library of the late 
Rev. Dr Burney for the British Muse- 
um, in their report strongly recommended 
the acquisition of so important an addition 
to the public treasures of literature. They 
stated that the value of the collection, as 
estimated by competent judges—Messrs 
Ellis, Baber, and Smith of the British 
Museum, Mr Richard Heber, the Rev. T. 
F. Dibdin, the Rev. J. Cleaver Banks, 
and Messrs Payne and Evans, booksellers, 
is L.14,500; but that the proprietor was 
willing to dispose of it for L.13.500, They 
therefore recommend the purchase, at the 
same time suggesting, that the annual 
grant to the Museum should for the time 
be suspended or reduced. The recommen- 
dation of the Committee has been adopted 
by the House, and the requisite sum vot- 
ed for the purchase of ‘the collection. It 
comprises, among other interesting articles, 
the manuscript copy of Homer's Iliad, for- 
merly belonging to Mr Townley, suppos- 
ed to be as old as the 14th century; two 


beautiful copies of the Greek Gospels of 
the 10th and 12th centuries; a complete 
collection of the dramatic literature of 
Greece, including every fragment and eve- 
ry comment ; a series of English newspa- 
pers from 1603 to the present time, a- 
mounting to 700 volumes ; a collection ot 
between 300 and 490 volumes, 4to, con- 
taining materials for a history of the stage 
from 1660 to the present time, and parti- 
culars relating to actors and dramatists ; 
and a collection of portraits of actors, au- 
thors, commentators, and other learned 
persons, from the latter part of Elizabeth's 
reign to the present t.me, amounting to 
7000, of which 5000 relate to the stage. 
These, as well as many other articles de- 
scribed in the report, are not to be obtain- 
ed from any other quarter, at least in such 
complete condition, and some not at all. 
Supposed Discovery of a Ship near the 
Cape of Good Hope—A discovery has been 
lately made of a quantity of wood in a car- 
bonized state, buried at some depth under 
the sand, about ten miles from Cape Town. 
From the appearance and position of pieces 
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of timber, it has been supposed to consist 
of the frame-work of a large vessel ; and as 
it is at a considerable distance trom the sea, 
and bears every mark of having been in its 
present position for a very long period, 
many speculations have been formed con- 
cerning it. The evidence on this point ap- 
pears, however, to be extremely vague and 
uncertain ; and from the specimens of the 
wood which have been exhibited in this 
country, which appear to be in the state of 
brown coal, as well as from all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it is probable that 
it does not differ from the forests. or col- 
lections of trees which have been found 
buried in different situations, in conse- 
quence of some of the great revolutions 
which have formerly occurred on the sur- 
face of our globe. 

The Society of Arts has been for some 
time engaged in the investigation of various 
plans for the prevention of forgery. Desi- 
rous that the information collected should 
be as complete as possible, the Committee 
solicits the communication of plans in fur- 
therance of this important object. 

It is not generally known that some 
very curious Memoirs of Lucien Bona- 
parte were printed in 1815. When, how- 
ever, they were nearly ready, obstacles to 
their appearance arose; the publication 
was suspended, and the whole impression 
was eventually burnt. An agent of Lu- 
cien, it is presumed, indemnified the pub- 
Isher, and obtained from him the sacrifice 
of his speculation, and the possession of 
the original manuscript. By what means 
this manuscript has again been suffered to 
see the light, we know not; but it is cer- 
tain that a London bookseller has obtained 
possession of it, and that it is immediately 
to be published. 

A picture of Lord Guildford Dudley 
and Lady Jane Grey, in beautiful preser- 
vation, has lately been discovered in France, 
and is now in this country. It was paint- 
ed by Sir Antonio Moore about 1550. 

Mr Finch, of Birmingham, has pub- 
lished some facts relative to what he calls 
a Pseudo-voleano, near the Bradley iron- 
works, in Staffordshire. The tract of ground 
is situated by the road-side from Binning- 
ham to Wolverhampton, about half-way 
between Wednesbury and Bilston. It is 
mentioned by Plott, in his natural history 
of Staffordshire, as being on fire in 1686, 
when he wrote; and he says, that it was 
not then known how long it had been on 
fire. It then occupied a space of about 
eleven acres; but its ravages have since 


_ extended about one mile and a half in ex- 


treme length, and one mile in breadth. 
Whether the fire originated in accident, or 
from the sulphur contained in the coal and 
pyrites, it is not known ; but it probably 
arose from the latter cause,-—as, at other 
pits, the small coal has taken fire on being 
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exposed to the air. As the combustible 
matter is exhausted, the hand of cultiva. 
tion requires its labour ; and, even in parts 
where the fire is still, by carefully stopping 
the fissures, and preventing the access of 
air, different crops can be raised. A ne- 
glect ot these precautions sometimes de- 
stroys half the produce, whilst the remain- 
der continues flourishing. About two years 
ago, it began to penetrate through the 
floors of some houses: it produced great 
alarm, by appearing in the night ; and four 
ot the houses were taken down. It exhi- 
bits a red heat in this situation, and the 
smoke has forced its way through, a bed of 
cinders forty teet in height. On the south 
it is arrested by beds of sand, which cover 
the coal formation in that part ; and on the 
north-east it is impeded by cultivation. At 
first view, a stranger might suppose him- 
self in a volcanic region. The exterior 
view of the strata, exposed by the falling 
in of the ground, presents a surface black- 
ened by the action of fire, and presenting 
most of the porphyritic and trappean co- 
lours in high perfection. The cinder-dust 
on which you tread, the sulphureous va- 
pours and smoke which arise from the va- 
rious parts of the surface, and the feeling 
of insecurity wiich attend most of your 
footsteps, all combine to give a high de- 
gree of interest to the scene. The mineral 
substances found in this region are :— 
}. Sulphur in small brilliant crystals, also 
massy and amorphous. 2 Mineral tar. 
3. Coal, in some places only four feet from 
the surface. 4. Suiphate of alum. 5. Mu- 
riate of ammonia, combined with a small 
proportion of sulphate of ammonia. 6. Sul- 
phate of zinc. 7. Sulphate of lime. 8. Porce- 
lain jasper. 9. Newest flatz trap, basalt or 
rowley-rag. 

‘The new German version of Shakespeare 
by Messrs Vos, the celebrated translators 
of Homer, Virgil, and other classic poets, 
is expected to form eight or nine octavo vo- 
lumes. The first two or three were an- 
nounced for publication in the month 
of May, and the work will be completed 
about the end of 1819. . 

Sir John Byerley, a gentleman admir- 
ably qualified by his various attainments, 
and by a critical knowledge of both lan- 
guages, has undertaken a translation of 
Shakspeare into French. We hail the cir- 
cumstance as auspicious to the fame of 
our British Bard, whose works have, by 
former translators, been so grossly abused 
and perverted. 

A member of the university of Oxford 
has attacked the calendar of this year for 
having placed Easter a week too early- 
This arrangement, however, is defended by 
some German writers, who have proved 
that the feasts of the calendar are regulated 
by the cyclical and not the astronomical 
calculation, Now, according to the for- 
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mer, the full moon regularly falls fourteen 
days after the new moon, and as there was 
this year a new moon on the 7th of March, 
of course the full moon falls on the 2Ist, 
and Easter day must be celebrated on the 
following day, the 22d. his is not, as it 
has been stated, the extreme limit on 
which Easter can fall; for if the equinox 
should happen at ten o'clock on the night 
of the 20th of March, and there were to be 
a full moon before midnight, the next day, 
if it were Sunday, ouzht to be Easter Sun- 
day. In opposition to tlris, however, a 
writer in the Journal of Savoy remarks, 
that the 21st of March has been invariably 
fixed to represent the day of the equinox, 
for the purpose of avoiding the difficulty of 
ascertaining the real day every year by 
astronomical observations and calculations. 

Edward Dodwell, Ksq. is preparing for 
publication a Classical and Topographical 
four in Greece, during the years 1801, 
1805, and 1806. A long residence in 
Turkey has enabled the author to examine, 
and the assistance of a first-rate artist, to 
illustrate, the topography of that seat of 
early history. Greece, including Pelopon- 
nesus and the Tonian Islands, were the 
particular objects of his tour ; in the course 
of which many districts, unexplored by 
modern travellers, have been penetrated, 
and remains, hitherto unknown, visited, 
and most faithful drawings made of their 
actual state. Many of the drawings being 
upon a scale which, consistent with their 
extreme accuracy, will not allow of reduc- 
tion to the size of a quarto volume, it is 
intended to publish a separate work, con- 
sisting of sixty views of the most celebrat- 
ed scenes and monuments of Greece ; in 
which fac-similes of the drawings, taken 
and coloured upon the spot, will be pro- 
duced, of the size of Stuart’s Athens,— 
forming a complete series of all that now 
exists of Grecian antiquity. 

Mr W. Hawkes Smith, an unprofes- 
sional artist of Birmingham, has given to 
the world a series of compositions from the 
poem of Thalaba, the Destroyer. They 
are executed in outline, after the model of 
the classical works of Mr Flaxman. 

Don Jose Pavon, author of the Flora Pe- 
ruviana, who resided many years in South 
America, says, ** The solanum tuberosum 
(potato) grows wild in the environs of Lima, 
in Peru, and fourteen leagues from Lima, 
on the coast. I have also found it wild in 
the kingdom of Chili.” The Indians cul- 
tivate it in great abundance in Peru and 
Chili, and call it Papas. It is said also to 
have been found in the forests near Santa 
Fé de Bagota. 

A mausoleum, in complete preserva- 
tion, has been lately discovered at Hy- 
eres. It is three metres long, and two 


wide. It is in white mosaic, and contains 
a dolphin and an urn in blue mosaic. By 
the side of this mausoleum was also found 
another of a similar kind. 

The following are some observations 
made with Horner’s photometer : 
Light of the Sun at an elevation of 


30°, sky perfectly clear - rit 
Ditto, sky white - 70 
Light of a blue sky at an elevation of 
zenith - - 49 
a cloudy sky - os 
a full moon - $4 
moon five days old - 2 
from snow enlightened by the 
sun - - - o7 
from snow in the shade 47 


starry sky (March 14, 1817) 7 
sky clear of stars (March 14, 


planet Venus at an elevation 

of 36° (April 5, 1817) . 4 
constellation of Orion (March 

14, 1817) 
of a common candle two feet 

distant - 48 


Some ancient monuments, in a very 
grand style, have been lately discovered 
at Avignon: in digging up the ground in 
the square on which the town-hall stands, 
magnificent columns have been found, fif- 
teen feet below the surface. ‘The excava- 
tions are continued with great activity. It 
is supposed that these columns have been 
buried since the time that Domitius ino- 
barbus, in the year 619 of the Roman Re- 
public, destroyed the Vindalium, a fine 
city of the Gauls, from the ruins of which 
arose Avenio. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Turin have offered a prize of a gold me- 
dal, of the value of thirty sequins, to the 
author of the best dissertation on the tragic 
merit of Alfieri; and, as a German critic 
has lately severely censured the works of 
this Italian tragedian, the writers are to 
examine the opinions of that critic. 

The ancient Gothic languages have 
lately very much engaged the atten- 
tion of the learned in the north. The 
librarian of the University of Copenhagen 
has been several months at Stockholm, for 
the purpose of collating and collecting ma- 
nuscripts of the Skalda and Edda, which 
are preserved in that city, and at Upsal : 
they are intended to assist in a projected 
edition of these poems. 

The same person is employed on a gram- 
mar of the Anglo-Saxon tongue; and 
on a translation into Swedish of his gram- 
mar of the Icelandic tongue: the former 
of these works concerns all English anti- 
quaries. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr Joun Barrow, Secretary tothe Ad- 
miralty, is preparing for the press a Chronolo- 
gical History of Voyages into the Arctic 
Regions for the Discovery of a Northern 
Passage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr A. A. Watts is preparing a volume 
of Poems for the press. 

The first number of a new periodical 
work, with the title of the Quarterly Mu- 
sical Magazine and Review, is about to ap- 
pear at Norwich. 

The first number of a new periodical 
work, entitled the Journal of 'l'rade and 
Commerce, or Merchant and Manufac- 
turer’s Magazine, to be continued monthly, 
was announced for publication on the Ist of 
June. 

The celebrated dwarf, who styles himself 
Count Borulawski, and has resided many 
years at Durham, has announced for pub- 
lication, by subscription, his Memoirs and 
Travels, in an vo volume. 

M. La Beaume, medical electrician, has 
in the press, Observations on the properties 
of the Air-pump Vapour-Bath, pointing 
out their efficacy in the cure of gout, rheu- 
matism, palsy, &c. with cursory remarks 
on factitious airs, and on the improved state 
of medical electricity in all its branches, 
particularly in that of galvanism, and their 
cfticacy in various diseases. 

James Morier, Esq. has in great for- 
warduess, a Second Journey through Per- 


sia and Constantinople, in 1810-16, in a 


quarto volume, with maps and other en- 
gravings. 

Licut.-Colonel Johnson is printing, in a 
quarto volume, a Narrative of an Over- 
land Journey from India, performed in the 
last year, with engravings. 

Dr Bateman is ‘preparing for the press, 
a Sketch of the Character of the Epidemic 
Fever prevailing in the Metropolis, with 
some observations on the method of treat- 
ment, and on the means of diminishing 
the influence of contagion. 

In the course of the season, ** Sketches 
of the Philosophy of Life” will appear, 
from the pen ot Sir Charles Morgan, fel- 
low of the College of Physicians. It is in- 
tended to convey a popular view of the 
leading facts in physiology, as they bear 
more especially upon the moral and social 
animal. 

Mr Brande, Chemical Professor at the 
Royal Institution, is preparing for publi- 
cauon, a Manual of Chemistry ; contain- 
ing the principal facts of the science, ar- 
ranged in the order in which they are dis- 
cussed and illustrated in his much-admired 
Rectures, 


Dr Bostock is about to publish an Ac- 
count of the History and Present State of 
Galvanism. 

Mr Laing’s architectural work of Plans, 
Elevations, and Sections of Buildings, e- 
rected by him ; including the details of the 
New Custom House, London, St Dun- 
stan’s in the East, with an historical ac- 
count of the old church, &c. will be deli- 
vered to the subscribers in the course of 
the present month. 

Capt. Bonnycastle, of the royal engi- 
neers, is preparing for publication, Spanish 
America, or an Account of the Dominions 
of Spain in the Western Hemisphere, il- 
lustrated by maps. 

Lieut. F. Hall, late military secretary to 
General Wilson, governor of Canada, has 
in the press, Travels in Canada and the 
United States of America, in 1816-17. 

J. B. Brown, Esq. has nearly ready to 
appear, in a quarto volume, a Life of John 
Hioward, Esq. the philanthropist. 

Mr T. H. Horne is preparing for publi- 
cation, in two octavo volumes, an Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, illustrated by maps and fac- 
similes of biblical manuscripts. 

The Abridgment of the Dictionary of the 
Rey. J. H. Todd, under the direction ot 
the author, is preparing for publication. 

In a few days will be published, a new 
and correct edition of President Edward's 
Lite of David Brainerd. 

A poem, in six cantos, entitled Bodiam 
Castle, will shortly appear; and also a sa- 
tire, called the Gentleman. Sb, 

T. Walford, Esq. will soon publish, 1 
two pocket volumes, the Scientific Tourist 
through England, Wales, and Scotland.— 
The Scientific ‘Tourist through Ireland is 
also in the press. 

Mr Simmons will shortly publish, both 
in England and America, a novel plan of 
vessels of war, which was submitted to the 
consideration of the Lords of the Admiral- 
ty in June 1810, and by them rejected. 

In a few days will be published, Edward 
Wortley, a novel ; to which is added, the 
Exile of Scotland, a tale, in three volumes ; 
said to be written by Mr Gardner of Lydney. 

In a few days will be published, the first 
volume of the British Amphion Encyclo- 
pedia of Music, adapted to the Ball Room ; 
containing the only extensive collection 
ever published of English, Welsh, Scotch, 
Irish, French, Italian, and German coun- 


try-dances, reels, strathspeys, waltzes, mi- 


nuets, &c. &c. with a variety of new figures 
adapted to each ; by Thomas Wilson. Mr 
Wilson has now in the hands of the en- 
graver the whole of the Quadrille Figures, 
illustrated by Diagrams, and arranged 10 
a new and systematical manner, 
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EDINBURGH. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia; by Hugh Murray, F. R. 
E. Author of Historical Account of 
Discoveries in Africa.” 3 vols. 8vo. with 
maps. 

A Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland; by James Playfair, D. D. 
F.R.S. & F. A. S. E. Principal of the 
United College of St Andrews, and Histo- 
riographer to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. 2 vols. 8vo. with a map. 

*," The above work will contain a ge- 
neral Description of Scotland, its climate, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, products, popu- 
lation, manufactures, commerce, religion, 
literature, government, revenue, &c. a de- 
scription of every County, its extent, soil, 
products, minerals, 2ntiquitics, seats, Ke. 
each parish being separately described, and 
the whole illustrated by appropriate Statis- 
tical Tables. 

Sermons; by the Rev. C. R. Maturin, 
Curate of St Peter’s, Dublin. 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Account of the Small Pox, as it ap- 
peared after Vaccination; by Alexander 
Monro, M. D. Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Including, 
among many eases, three which occurred 
in the Author’s own family. 8vo. with 
plates. 

Wight on the Law of Elections, a new 
edition, with additions suited to the present 
time. 

Outlines of Philosophical Education, 
illustrated by the method of teaching the 
first class of Philosophy in the University 
ef Glasgow; by George Jardine, A. M. 


Professor of Logie and Rhetoric in the 
University of Glasgow. 

Professor Dunbar is preparing an addi- 
tional volume to Dalzel’s (ollectanea Ma- 
jora, to contain the following extracts, with 
notes selected and original, chiefly explana- 
tory of the text:—-Aschinis Oratio ady. 
Ctesiphontem—Demosthenis Or. pro Co- 
rona--Thucydidis Hist. lib. VII.—As- 
chyli Prom. Vinct. et Sept. adv. Thebas— 
Sophoclis Alcestis 
et Cyclops—Aristophanis Plutus et Nubes. 

Dr M‘Leay, of Glasgow, has in the 
press, Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy, 
and the Clan Macgregor, including origi. 
nal notices of Lady Grange. A prefatory 
sketch, illustrative of the condition of the 
Highlands prior to the year 1745, will also 
be given; and the whole will comprise 
such authentic information, characteristic 
of Highland customs and manners, from 
sources only accessible to the writer, as 
have not before been made known. It will 
be accompanied with an excellent likeness 
of Rob Roy, from the only original paint- 
ing extant. 

A Memoir on the Ligature of the Prin- 
cipal Arteries of the Extremities ; with an 
Appendix to the Treatise on Aneurism of’ 
Antonio Scarpa, Emeritus Professor and 
Director of the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Pavia. Translated, at the 
request of the Author, by J. H. Wishart, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and one of the Surgeons of the Royal In- 
firmary and Royal Dispeisary of Edin- 
burgh. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr KENDALL, architect, of Exeter, has 
just published an Elucidation of the first 
principles of English Architecture, usually 
denominated Gothic. The work comprises 
upwards of 20 finely engraved plates by 
Mr Storer,* representing Elevations, Ac. 
taken from the Cathedraj Church of Exeter. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
for the year 1818. Vol. II. 8vo. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, 
with his Original Correspondence, collected 
from the family records at Blenheim, and 
other authentic sources; by William Coxe, 
M.A. Vol. I. 4to. 1. 3, 3s. 

Illustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century, consisting of au- 
thentic memoirs atid original letters of 
eminent persons, and intended as a sequel 
to the Literary Anecdotes ; by John Ni- 
chols, F.S.A. Vol. III, 8vo. L. 1, 7s. 


VOL, Il. 


Memoirs of her late Royal Highness 
Charlotte Augusta, Princess of Wales, Xc. 
and of her illustrious Consort, Prince Co- 
bourg, of Saxe-Cobourg Saalfield ; by R. 
Huish, Esq. author of the Peruvians, &c. 
Lis, 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Treatise on the General Principles of 
Chemical Analysis; translated from the 
French of L. J. ‘Thenard, by Arnoid Mer- 
rich, 12s. 

DIVINITY. 

The Connection of Natural and Reveai- 
ed Religion ; being an attempt to illustrate 
the evidences and doctrines of Christianity 
by their relation to the inductive Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind; by the Rev. 
W. Grinfield. 8vo. 

Considerations on the Probable Effects 
of the Opposition of the Orthodox Clergy 
to their Evangelical Brethren, occasioned 
by the late Protest against the Church Mis- 
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sionary Society; by an Orthodox Clergy- 
man. 2s. 

On the Nature, Progress, and Conse- 
quences of Schism ; with immediate Refer- 
ence to the Present State of Religious Af- 
fairs in this Country; by the Rev. Chas. 
Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 
7s. 6d. 

Familiar Sermons on several of the Doc- 
trines and Duties of the Christian Religion ; 
by the Rev. William Barrow, LL.D. 2 
vols. 8vo. L.1, Is. 

The Greek Septuagint, with the Apo- 
crypha from the Oxford edition of Bos. 


. L. 1, 8s. 


Indian Church History, or an Account 
of the first Planting of the Gospel in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and India: with an accu- 
rate relation of the first Christian Missions 
in China: by Thomas Yeates. 8vo. 6s. 

Observations on the Bible Society: 
shewing that the present method of distri- 
buting Bibles among the lower orders ot 
people, tends rather to check than encou- 
rage tle Doctrine of Christ. Is. 6d. 

Attributes of Satan. 8vo. 2s. 

DRAMA. 

A View of the English Stage, containing 
a Series of Dramatic Criticism ; by William 
Hazlitt, Esq. 8vo 12s. 

Bellamira, or the Fall of Tunis ; a tra- 
gedy, in five acts; by R. Shiel, Esq. au- 
thor of the Apostate. 8vo. 3s. 

Essays on Shakspeare’s Dramatic Cha- 
racters, with an illustration of Shakspeare’s 
representation of national characters; by 
Wm. Richardson, M.A. &c. 8vo. IOs. 6d. 

Amoroso, King of Little Britain: a bur- 
lesque. Is. Gd. 

A History of the Theatres of London, 
containing an Annual Register of New 
Pieces, Revivals, Paniomimes, &c. with 
occasional Notes and Anecdotes. Being a 
continuation of Victor’s and Oulton’s His- 
tories, from the year 1795 to 1817 inclu- 
sive; by W. C. Oulton. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Eton Latin Prosody, illustrated 

with English Explanations of the Rules, 
and authorities from the Latin Poets; by 
John Carey, LL.D. 12mo. 
- A Grammar of the Elements of Astro- 
nomy, by means of which that sublime 
science may be taught in public schools as 
part of a course of liberal education ; by 
Thomas Squire. roy. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Clavis Metrico Virgiliana; a metrical 
se to the right intelligence of Virgil’s 

ersification; by John Carey, LL.D. 
12mo. Is. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
__ A brief Description of Nova Scotia, in- 
cluding a particular Account of the Island 
of Grand Monan; by Anthony Lockwood, 
Assistant Surveyor General of Nova Sco- 
tia and Cape Breton. 


[June 


Greenland : Being Extracts from a Jour- 
nal kept in that country in the years 1770 
to 1773; by Hans Egede Saabye ; with an 
Introduction, containing an account of the 
manners of the Greenlanders, &c. &c. trans. 
lated from the German. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Gardener’s Companion, or Horticul- 
tural Calendar, edited from the original 
manuscripts of J. Abercrombie; by J. 
Mean, gardener to Sir Abr. Hume, Bart. 2s, 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London. Part VII. (and last) of Vol. 
II. lds. Gd. 

LAW. 

Thoughts on the Expediency of Re- 
pealing the Usury Laws; by Edw. Cooke, 
Esq. 2s. 

On Punishment of Death in the Case of 
Forgery: its injustice and impolicy main- 
tained. 8vo. Is. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Observations on the casual and periodi- 
cal Influence of particular States of the 
Atmosphere on Human Health and Dis- 
eases, particularly Insanity. 8vo. 4s.— 
Appendix to the Observations. 2s. 

Institutes of Health ; by John Roberton, 
M.D. 3s. 

Surgical Observations ; being a Quarter- 
ly Report of Cases in Surgery ; by Charles 
Bell, Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. 
Vol. II. Part I. 8vo. 6s. 

An Attempt to estimate the Power of 
Medicinein Controlling Fever ; by William 
Brown, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Symptoms, Causes, 
and Treatment of Inversio Uteri: with a 
history of the successful extirpation of that 
organ during the chronic stage of the dis- 
ease; by W. Newnham, surgeon, Farn- 
ham. 5s. 

An Essay on the Medical Waters of 
Llandrinrod, in Radnorshire, South 
Wales; by R. Williams. 8vo. 5s. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment 
of the Diseases of the Prostate Gland ; il- 
lustrated with plates; by Sir E. Home. 
Vol. Il. 8vo. 14s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Observations on Banks for Savings, shew- 
ing the Expediency of making the Principle 
on which they are founded applicable to 
Clerks in Public Offices, and all large esta- 
blishments of Mechanics, Labourers, &c. 
Is. Gd. 

Chess Exercises; intended as a Compa- 
nion and Sequel to the Practical Chess 
Grammar; by H. S. Kenney. fsc. 8vo. 


Ss. 

North of England aud Scotland in 1704. 
fsc. 8vo. 5s. 

Lectures on the English Poets, delivered 
at the $ Institution ; by William 
Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A short Account of the Pindaries; pre- 
ceded by Historical Notices of the different 
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Mahratta States ; by an Officer in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company. 8yo. 
qs. 6d. 

Sketches of the Character, Conduct, and 
Treatment of the Prisoners of War at 
Auxonne, Longwy, &c. from 1810 to 1814, 
with an account of the Epidemic in the 
latter place in 1813; by Farrell Mulvey, 
M.D. 4s. 

Epistolary Curiosities ; Series the Second 
and last ; consisting of unpublished Letters 
of the 17th Century; edited by Kebecca 
Warner. Qs. 

A Reply to Mr Urquhart’s Letters on 
Impressment, with an Exposition of the 
real Cause of the Difficulties which have 
arisen in procuring Men for the Navy 
in time of War, and an explanation of the 
circumstances which induced so many Bri- 
tish seamen to serve on board of American 
vessels during the late war; by an Officer 
in the Navy. 3s. 

A Selection of Facts from the best Au- 
thorities, arranged so as to form an Out- 
line of the Geology of England and Waies ; 
by William Phillips. &s. 

An Essay on the Origin and Operation 
of the Dry-Rot: to which are annexed 
suggestions for the cultivation of forest 
trees, and an abstract of the Forest Laws ; 
by Robt. M‘William. 4to. L.1, Is. 

Petition et Memoire addressées a la 
Chambre des Pairs de France ;_ par Charles 
Lord Kinnaird. 2s. 

Stereoplia, or the Practical Defence of 
the Horse’s Foot considered; by Bracy 
Clark, F.L.S. with plates. 10s. 6d. 

A System of Book-keeping., adapted 
solely for the use of Saving-banks, with 
tables: to which is now added a Supple- 
ment; by G. Booth. 

A Biographical Narrative and Satirical 
Work, called Prodigious, or Childe Pad- 
die in London. 3 vols. L.1, 4s. ) 
q Gravity and Levity, in Prose and Verse. 

8. 

Various new Systems and Documents, 
for the better duration and evident preser- 
vation of all Ships, their Crews, and (ar- 
goes, &c. &c, in the most awful moments 
of impending danger, unattended with ex- 

nee to the nation or the individual: by 
which thousands of ships, and millions of 
lives, will eventually be preserved, the 
means being always at hand, and in their 
own power; by Abraham Bosquett. Roy- 
al 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Human Life with Variations, or the 
Chapter of Accidents; by Caroline Her- 
bert. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Historical Iustrations of the Fourth 
Cafito of Childe Harold, containing Disser- 
tations on the Ruins of Rome, and an i's- 
say on Italian Literature; by John Hob- 
house, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

More Thoughts still on the State of the 
West-India Colonies, and the Proceedings 


of the African Institution: with observa- 
h of James Stephens, 

“Sq: os. Marryatt, Esq. M.P.  8v 
3s. Ga. 

No. I. of the Seraph: a collection of 
sacred music, suitable to public or private 
devotion; by Jehn Whitaker. 5s. with a 
plate. 

NOVELS. 

Bath; by the author of Brighton, or 
The Steyne. 3 vols. 

Felix Alvarez, or Manners in Spain ; by 
Alexander R. C. Dallas, Esq. 3 vols. 18s. 

Constancy and Leopold; by Madame 
Yossy, authoress of Switzerland. 4 vols, 
l2mo. L.1, 4s. 

Undine: a fairy romance; translated 
from the original German of Baron de la 
Motte Fouque ; by G. Soane, A.B. 12mo. 

POETRY. 

The Hours, in four Idyls; by Henry 
Hodgson, 7s. 

The Fudge family in Paris ; in a series 
of Letters ; by the author of the Twopenny 
Post Bag. fc. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Ovid’s Epistles ; by E. D. Baynes, Esq. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 

Woman; by Eaton Stannard Barrett, 
Esq. 5s. 6d. 

Temora, being specimens of an intend- 
ed Versification of the Poems of Ossian ; by 
Thomas Travers Burke, Esq. Royal Scots 
Greys. Cantos I. and II. 5s. 

Endymion, a Romance ; by John Keats. 
8vo. Ys. 

Poems, Latin, Greek, and English; by 
Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. Collected and 
by George Hardinge, Esq. 

ds. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Examination of the Internal State of 
Spain ; with a brief sketch of her History 
to the late Invasion by the French; by 
Christopher Clarke, Captain Royal Artil- 
lery. 

"Considerations sur les principaux Evene- 
mens de la Revolution Francaise. Ouv- 
rage posthume de Madame la Baronne de 
Stael, publié par M. le Duc de Broglie 
et M. le Baron de Stael. 3 vols. 8vo. 
L. 1, 10s. 

Inquiry into the Principle and Tendency 
of a Bill now in Parliament for imposing 
certain Restrictions on Cotton Factories. 2s. 

A Reply, by way of Remonstrance, to a 
Letter lately addressed to the Right Hon. 
George Canning, signed ** Your Country- 
man.” Is. 

On Import of Colonial Corn; by H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq. 8vo. 7s. td. 

Considerations on the Poor Laws ; by 
John Davidson, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

The Rights of Property Vindicated ; by 
R. Fellowes, M.A. 8vo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


Topographical and Panoramic Survey of 
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the Campagna di Roma, with Referen- 
ces to Geology, History, and Antiquities ; 
by Dr F. C. L. Sickler. 8vo. L.1, Is. 

Description of the principal picturesque 
Beauties, Antiquities, and Geological Phe- 
nomena of the Isle of Wight. By Sir 
Henry C. Englefield Bart. With addition- 
al Observations on the Strata of the Island ; 
by Thomas Webster, Esq. Illustrated by 
Maps and 50 Engravings, by W. and G. 
Cooke, from Original Drawings by Sir H. 
Engletield and ‘T. Webster. Royal dto. 
L.7, 7s. Large paper L. 10, 10s. 

A new Picture of Rome, or an interest- 
ing Itinerary ; by Marien Vasi. 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey to Rome and Naples, per- 
formed in 1817, giving an Account of the 
present State of Society in Italy ; and con- 
taining Observations on the Fine Arts ; 
by Henry Sass. 2s. 

Letters of a Prussian Traveller, (inter- 
spersed with numerous personal Anecdotes,) 
descriptive of a tour through Sweden, Prus- 
sia, Austria, Hungary, Istria, the Ionian 
Islands, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
the Morea, Greece, Calabria, Italy, Tyrol, 
the Banks of the Rhine, Hanover, Hol- 
stein, Denmark, Westphalia, and Holland ; 
by John Bramsen, Esq. 

A Picturesque Tour of Italy in illustra- 
tion of, and with reference to the Text of 
Addison, Kustace, and Forsyth. From 
Drawings taken on the spot in 1816 and 
1817; by James Hakewill. Part I. (to be 
completed in 12 parts.) 4dto. 12s. Gd. 
Large paper 18s. Proofs L.1, 10s. 

Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Koordistan, in 1813 and 1814. With 
Remarks on the Marches of Alexander and 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand ; by 
John Macdonald Kinnier, Esq. 8vo. 18s. 

Voyage of the National Ship Resamond 
to Newfoundland, and the Southern Coast 
of Labrador ; by Lieut. Edward Chappell, 
R.N. 8vo. 12s. 

Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence 
in that Island during the years 18]4 and 
1815: containing observations on the na- 
tural phenomena, history, literature, Kc. 
with an introduction and appendix, plates 
and map. 2 vols. 8vo. L.1, 8s. 

Observations on Greenland, the Adja- 
cent Seas, and the North-west passage to 
the Pacific Ocean, made in a Voyage to 
Davis's Straits, during the Summer of 
1817; by Bernard O'Reilly, Esq. with 
chart and plates. 4to. L.2, 2s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Principles of Christian Evidence Ius- 
strated, by an Examination of Arguments 
subversive of Natural Theology and the 
internal evidence of Christianity, advanced 
by Dr Thomas Chalmres in his ** Evidence 
and Authority of the Christian Revelation.” 
by Duncan Mearns, D.D. Professor of 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


[June 


Theology in King’s College and University 
Ba. 

A Guide to Botany, or a Familiar Mlus- 
tration of the Linnean Classification of 
Plants. With coloured engravings. By 
James Millar, M.D. 12mo. 7s. 

The Problem Solved: in the Explica- 
tion of a Plan of a Safe, Steady, and Secure 
Government Paper Currency, and Legal 
Tender. By Samuel Read. 8vo. 1s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Scotland, re- 
lative to the Erection, Union, and Disjunc- 
tion of Parishes ; the Patronages of Eccle- 
siastical Benefices; and the Manses and 
Glebes of the Parochial Clergy. By John 
Connell, Esq. Advocate. 8vo. 16s. 

Practical Observations on the Action of 
Morbid Sympathies ; as included in the 
Pathology of certain Diseases : in a Series of 
J.etters to his Son, on his leaving the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1809. By Andrew 
Wilson, M. D. Kelso. 9s. 

An Historical Description of the Monas- 
tery and Chapel Royal of Holyroodhouse, 
with the Curiosities, Monuments, &c. An 
Historical Account of the Palace, and i‘s 
environs; and Biographical Anecdotes of 
celebrated Individuals connected with its 
History. Fine 6s. common 3s. 6d. 

The Angler’s Vade Mecum, containing 
a descriptive Account of the Water Flies, 
their seasons, and the kind of weather that 
brings them most on the water? The 
whole represented in 12 coloured plates: 
to which is added, a description of the dif- 
ferent baits used in Angling, and where 
found; by W. Carroll. 12mo. price 9s. 

Statements relative to the present preva- 
lence of Epidemic Fever among the poorer 
classes of Glasgow, together with some sug- 
gestions both for affording more adequate 
assistance to the sick, and for checking the 
farther progress of the Contagion; in @ 
Letter addressed to the Honourable the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow. By Richard 
Millar, 2s. 

Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and 
Effect. By Thomas Brown, M. D. F. R. 
S. E. Edinburgh, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third edition, 8vo. 15s. said 

Decisions of the First and Second Divi- 
stons of the Court of Session, from Novem- 
ber 1816 to November 1817. Collected 
by J. Wilson, G. Tait, R. Rollo, and M. 
A. Fletcher, Esqrs. Advocates. Folio, 18s. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or phi- 
cal Dictionary. Vol. I1I. Part 1. 8vo. 95. 

Sermons on various Important Subjects, 
by the Rev. James Stark, Loanhead, Denny- 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Observations on the Trust Oath, con- 
taining a Statement of the Interrogatories 
that may be put to the Freeholder, and 
Remarks on the Answers that must be 
made; calculated to explain the nature of 
nominal and fictitious votes. Is. 6¢. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EKUROPE. 

JER MANY.—Austria, it appears, has at 
length succeeded in procuring from some ca- 
pitalists, a loan of thirty millions of tlorins. 
If the payment of the money could be se- 
cured, the rate of the present loan, though 
lower than the last contracted by the French 
Government, is advantageous to the con- 
tractors. The debentures were issued at 
7, bearing an interest of five per cent. and 
are represented as having been subsequently 
negotiable on the exchange at 72 and 74. 

The son of the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa has received the Dukedom of 
Reichstadt, in Bohemia, which title, with 
the appellation of Highness, he is hereafter 
to bear. 

Prussta.—The foreign papers have 
furnished us with the answer of the King 
of Prussia to a petition from the inhabitants 
of Coblentz, claiming the fulfilment of his 
promise to give his subjects a representative 
government. His Majesty expresses, in 
decided terms, his displeasure at those un- 
seasonable remonstrances, and reproaches 
them with entertaining a doubt of his 
tidelity. He then apologises for his delay 
in redeeming his pledge, on the ground of 
the times, which, he states, are not favour- 
able for changes of this nature; and he con- 
cludes with informing them, that it is the 
duty of goed subjects to have implicit con- 
fidence in their Sovereign’s discretion, who, 
in his own time, will bring about whatever 
he judges to be favourable to their interests. 

PoLAND.—A representation has lately 
been made to the Polish Diet, with a view 
of directing the industry of the Jews from 
trade to agriculture; and a pamphlet has 
also been published, recommending that 
part of this nation shall be transferred to 
‘Tartary to cultivate the soil. It is not very 
distinctly stated whether the plan is to be 
voluntary, or whether compulsion is not to 


be applied in case the Jews should refuse . 


to enter into it. In this case, like all other 
expedients of tyranny, it will unquestion- 
ably fail. The better plan to encourage 
the Jews to cultivate the soil, would be to 
place them on an equality with other classes 
as to civil rights, to guarantee to them the 
produce of their own labour, and there will 
then be no need of state expedients to direct 
their attention to agriculture. 
Saxony.--The booksellersof Leipsic have 
determined, by amajority of 101 votesagainst 
10, to permit only Christians to carry on that 
trade in public market; a proceeding which 


evinces a spirit of intolerance such as we 
could hardly have imagined to have existed 
in the present times. The Jews have, in 
consequence, published an address to their 
brethren, calling upon them to unite against 
this intolerant design, and to petition the 


King of Prussia for leave to establish a. 


fair at Naumburg, to be held twice a-year, 
Kaster and Michaelmas. 

SWEDEN.—On the May, Berna- 
dotte was crowned King of Sweden, by 
the title of Charles XIV. The cere- 
mony was conducted with great splendour. 
Kleven thousand soldiers lined the streets 
of the metropolis. ‘The King was anointed 
by the Archbishop Lindholm. The Crown 
Prince and all the chief nobility took the 
oaths of allegiance—salutes of artillery and 
volleys of musketry were fired—and the 
King, when he appeared on horseback 
among the people, was hailed by the loud- 
est acclamations. Deputies from the Nor- 
wegian Diet came to offer their congratula- 
tions to his Majesty; and in an address 
which they to him, expressed 
their hope of again seeing the Crown of 
Norway placed upon the head of a hero. 

TURKEY.—Accounts from Constanti- 
nople give an account of a dreadful con- 
flagration which happened there on the 3d 
of April. It broke out in a house near the 
hotel of the French legation, belonging to 
a person of the name of Mano; and made 
such dreadful progress that seventeen per- 
sons, among them the Princess d’Ypsilanti 
and her son, with eight children, perished 
in the flames. The calamity is suspected 
to have been produced by the malice of an 
incendiary. The plague is represented to 
have entirely ceased in that city. 


ASIA. 

East Inp1Ees.—Intelligence of the pro- 
gress of the new Mahratta war has been 
received, stating, that a treaty of peace has 
been concluded with Holkar, and that the 
war against the Pindarries continues to be 
successfully prosecuted. The Rajah of 
Berar also has acceded to a treaty, in con- 
sequence of the successful operations against 
him of General Doveton. Little was 
known of the Peishwa, a that he was 
always evading the pursuit of our — 

thd dispatches from 
the Dutch settlements in the east are dated 
20th of December, and contain accounts of 
the subjugation of the insurgents at Am- 


boyna. 
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AMERICA. 

UnrItTED STATEs.—An act, of consider- 
able importance to the trade of Britain, 
has recently passed the American Congress, 
and received the ‘sanction of the President. 
Its object is to exclude, from the ports of 
the United States, all British vessels coming 
from any port from which American vessels 
have been previously excluded; and the 
effect of which is to prohibit all direct in- 
tercourse between the United States and 
the British West Indies. ‘The Americans 
seem resolved that the exclusion from their 
ports shall not be merely in form, but that 
it shall be substantial; and, that it may be 
in no case indirectly contravened, it is en- 
acted that no clearance out from Bermuda, 
or any other intermediate port, will be con- 
sidered as exempting the vessel from the 
operation of the act, such second voyage 
being deemed only a continuance of the 
original one. This rigorous measure is 
protessedly one of retaliation. The Ameri- 
cans say, that if we exclude they will ex- 
clude; and according as we relax they will 
relax also. 

The American papers of the 17th March 
last contain various documents relative to 
the disputes between Spain and the United 
States. ‘The boundaries between Louisiana 
and the kingdom of Mexico, or New Spain, 
have never yet been accurately determined, 
nor was it of much importance to settle the 
limits of a territory occupied entirely by 
wild animals or by savages. <As_ the 
population of the United States gradually 
spreads, this, which was formerly a ques- 
tion of abstract right, begins to assume 
practical importance. The inhabitants of 
the United States are rapidly advancing 
towards the west, with such a firm and 
irresistible pace, that nothing, it is evident, 
will oppose their progress, until they reach 
the Pacific Ocean. But the Spanish pos- 
sessions, both in Mexico and California, 
extending northward, and bounding the 
American territories on the west, the im- 
portant question is, how far the population 
of America can advance in this direction 
without encroaching on the rights of Spain. 
A line of demarcation must be fixed, which 
shall turn off the progress of the new 
settlers, towards the North, round the 
province of New Mexico, and shall thus 
secure the Spanish territories—the country 
which languishes under the effects of 
Spanish inactivity—from being cultivated 
and turned to use Ly the enterprisi 
settlers of America. This, however, to 
appearance, will be no easy task, for, while 
Spain seems intent upon securing the pos- 
session of those useless tracts ef country, 
the Government of the United States, on 
the other hand, show no disposition to re- 
cede from the claims which they have al- 
ready urged. The American Consul, Mr 


[June 


Meade, who was imprisoned at Cadiz by 
the Spanish Government, has been released. 
The confinement of this person was taken 
up by the American Government, in a 
spirit which showed that they were deter- 
mined to obtain redress; and, at present, 
it is not the policy of the Spanish Govern- 
ment to provoke a difference, more espe- 
cially on a matter apparently of no public 
importance. 

On the 19th of March, the valuable 
powder mills belonging to M. Dupont, 
(the French emigre.) at Brandywine, De- 
laware, were blown up, and from twenty 
to thirty persons killed, and ten wounded. 

SPANISH AMERICA.—Several battles 
have been recently fought between the con- 
tending Royalist and Independent armies, 
under Bolivar and Morillo; in which each 
party, as is not unusual, claims a decided 
victory. According to Bolivar’s bulletins, 
he had concentrated his forces in January 
last, and advancing upon Morillo’s head 
quarters at Calabozo, invested the place on 
the 12th; when, to deliver himself from a 
siege, Morillo gave battle to the Patriots, 
but was, in the end, put to the route. Be- 
ing then shut up in Calabozo, Bolivar 
immediately took measures for blockading 
him; on which he quitted the place, pur- 
sued by the Patriots, who came up with 
him on the 15th and 17th, when he was 
again defeated, and forced to fly. 

On the other hand, dispatches from Mo- 
rillo, which have been published in the 
Caraccas Gazettes, claim the victory for 
the Royalists in all the engagements which 
have been fought. He was attacked, it is 
said, by surprise; but succeeded in main- 
taining his position, and in repulsing the 
armies of the Patriots with great slaughter. 
On the 13th and 14th March, which is 
subsequent to the date of the accounts of 
the Patriots, there appear to have been en- 
gagements at La Cabrera and the Maracay, 
in which the insurgents are stated to have 
lost 250 men in killed and wounded, 40 
loads of ammunition, and 2200 mules. Mo- 
rillo concludes his dispatch with stating, 
that he would pursue the insurgents to the 
river Orinoco. The account mentions the 
retreat of the insurgents from Victoria, 
which is within 15 or 20 miles of Caraccas, 
the capital of the country; but it fails to 
inform us by what means they had ad- 
vanced so far from Calabozo, where the 
two armies first met. It appears clearly 
from this dispatch of Morillo, that he must 
have been defeated in the first engagements, 
otherwise it is difficult to account for his 
retreat from the scene of action. 

The Government of Venezuela has 
published an address te the four British 
regiments acting with the armies of Vene- 
zuela. This reinforcement must be 


great consequence to the Independents, a 
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it will furnish them with what is so essen- 
tial to the organization of an army, namely, 
a supply of valuable officers. 

AMERICA—An Order in 
Council has been issued, by which Halifax 
and St John’s are to be declared free ports. 
This measure has become necessary, in 
consequence of the acts by which all direct 
intercourse is prohibited between America 
and the British colonies in the West Indies. 
‘The latter being dependent on the United 
States for supplies both of lumber, and 
frequently of provisions, the cessation of 
this intercourse would necessarily be fol- 
lowed with great inconveniences, and in 
place of the direct intercourse, therefore, the 
expedient is adopted of making Halifax 
and St John entrepéts for West Indian and 
American produce, and of thus carrying on 
the trade by a round-about in place of a 
direct channel. 
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_ West St 
ligence has been received of the death of 
President Petion in the end of March last; 
who, it appears, had been for some time 
previous athiicted with lowness of spirits, 
and at last died voluntarily by refusin 
sustenance. No cause has been discovere 
for this singular act. He was interred on 
the 41st March, with great ceremony, and 
with every mark, on the part of all classes, 
af unfeigned grief for his death. The 
vacant Presidency was peaceably assumed 
by a General Boyer, whom Petion had 
been allowed by the Senate to nominate as 
his successor. The proclamation of Boyer, 
published on the occasion, consists of a 
warm panegyric on the deceased Chieftain, 
and of the strongest assurances that he will 
respect the rights of property, and preserve 
unimpaired the institutions and establish- 
ments of his predecessor. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


MAY. 


Circuit Courts.——Inverary.—At the In- 
verary circuit, which terminated on the 
24th ult. fourteen persons were indicted for 
various crimes ; five of whom were senten- 
ced to various terms of imprisonment, for 
assault ; six were outlawed for not appear- 
ing ; one, accused of theft, and one of as- 
sault, were dismissed from the bar on ver- 
dicts of not proven, and the diet was de- 
serted against another, pro loco et tempore, 

4,.— 4 yr.——The circuit court at this place 
closed this day. ‘Ten persons were indicted ; 
One was sentenced to transportation for 14 
years ; two for 7 years; three to various periods 
of imprisonment ; two were outlawed ; and 
against two the diet was deserted pro loco 
et tempore. No remarkable case occurred 
at either of the above assizes. 

12.— Thunder Storms.—On the 7th and 
8th instant the counties of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Dumfries, were visited 
by tremendous thunder storms ; the conse- 
quences of which were in some places fatal. 
Near Wigton in Cumberland, an old man, 
a@ mason, while at work, was instantaneous- 
ly deprived of life by a vivid flash of the 
electric matter; and several others were 
struck down, and in different degrees hurt. 

Mr Turner, a schoolmaster, about thirty 
years of age, was killed by lightning as he 
was passing near a farm yard at Owlerton. 
Every thread of his garments was com- 
sleale stripped from his body, except a 
string of his sleeves, which, from his occu- 

tion of a schoolmaster, he wore ; this ad- 

to his arm, and was nearly the only 
emblem by which his singed and emaciated 
person could be i 


In the parish of Kirkmahsey, Dumfries- 
shire, the lightning struck down the chim- 
ney of a farm-house, where nine persons 
were sitting; but, although it made dread- 
ful havoc among the furniture and walls, 
fortunately the inmates escaped unhurt, 
with the exception of the mistress of the 
house, who had her thigh lacerated and her 
foot bruised. Traces of the tiuid were found 
not a hand-breadth from others of the family, 
and a dog was killed in the midst of them, 
Cattle were killed in the fields in various quar- 
ters ; and at some places so tremendous was 
the storm, the whole atmosphere at times 
appearing one vivid mass of flame, that very 
serious apprehensions were excited, and 
husbandmen and others out of doors were 
compelled to forego their employments. 

Remarkable Preservation. —On the 2d 
instant, at Quarreltown coliiery, near Glas- 
gow, five men and a boy in one of the pits, 
having pricked a wall which separated them 
from an old pit, the water rushed in upon 
them, and it was feared they were all 
drowned. A steam engine was instantly 
set togrork to pump out the water; but 
making little progress, after three days la- 
bour, it was given up, and a mine was he- 
gun from the pit to the place where it was 
supposed the sufferers were. The mie 
was not driven through til] this day, when 
the workmen were both astonished and de- 
lighted to hear the sound of voices; and 
two of the men were taken out alive, alter 
after having been ten days confined. Their 
only sustenance during this long period, in 
total darkness, and amidst bad air, was the 
impure water of the pit, and three pieces of 
oat cake, which, by groping round the 
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work, they found in the pockets of some 
men who had escaped at the time of the 
accident. 

The county of Banff, at their general 
meeting, 30th April last, resu’ved on mak- 
ing an application for the mail coach, with 
the full establishment of four horses, &c. 
to the north of Aberdeci, in place of the 
present mail diligence. 

Robert the Bruce.—The gentlemen of 
Stirlingshire, at their mecting on the 30thult. 
resolved to erect a national monumentin me- 
mory of the patriot Bruce, at the ‘* Bore 
Stone,” where the royal standard was fix- 
ed at the memorable battle of Bannockburn. 

Imitation Tea, &c.—Ten grocers in Lon- 
don were this day convicted in the Court 
of Exchequer, of fabricating sloe and white 
thorn leaves into an imitation of tea, and 
fined in various penalties, one of them to 
the amount of L. 840. On the trial it was 
proved, that, in carrying this iniquitous 
imposition into effect, verdigris, and other 
deleterious substances, were made use of. 
Several convictions have also taken place of 
dealers in coffee, for vending scorched peas 
and beans, in place of the genuine coffee 
beans. 

21.—Remission of Sentence—The Ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh have received a re- 
mission of the sentence of death passed up- 
on Patrick Main and George Aitchison, for 
robbing Mr Hay’s house at Coats Cres- 
cent, (respited some time ago) on condition 
of transportation; Main for life, and Aitchi- 
son for fourteen years. . 

Exports from Britain to Ircland.—From 
a return made to the House of Commons, 
it appears that the declared value of British 
produce and manufactures exported from 
Great Britain to Lreland, was, during 1815, 
L.4,412,015, 1d.—1816, L.3,556,563, 
10d.—1817, L. 2,626,316, 9s. 10d.-— 
1818, L. 3,277,018, 8s. 3d. And that the 
official value of foreign and colonial mer- 
chandize exported from Great Britain to 
Ireland, during the same period, was as 
follows: In 1815, L. 1,345,677, [8s. 6d. 
~-1816, L. 1,221,173, 16s. 6d.—1817, 
L..1,104,299, 10s. 6d. —1818, L.1,265,345, 
As. 3d. 

23.—North Bridge Buildings.—Yester- 
day a meeting of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh was held in Freemasons’ Hall, when 
Mr Jeffrey, one of the committee appointed 
in December last to take measures for re- 
ducing the height of these buildings, laid 
before the meeting a proposal from the Ma- 
gistrates and feuars, to compromise the 
matter, by taking one storey from the three 
southmost houses, and contining to the 
same height the one now building, which 
by the feuars’ contract might rise to four 

stories above the bridge. The committee 

acceptance of this offer, 

on the ground of their ap uncertainty of 

success in at law what they 
6 


contending for, namely, to bring th 

range to one storey above 
because the melancholy fact was, that the 
had not one halfpenny left to carry on - 
process, and all their exertions to raise 
more money had been fruitless. After 
much discussion, the recommendation of 
the committee was seconded, and on being 
put to the vote, was carried by acclamation, 
It appears, however, that these buildings 
must remain as they are; for now that tie 
feuars and subfeuars have agreed to the re- 
duction, such extensive claims of compen- 
sation have been made by the various 
tenants who took possession at Whitsun- 
day, that there is no hope of the proposed 
com promise being carried into effect. 

New species of Swindling.—A person 
who lately purchased a church in Liver- 
pool, on which he expended L. 500 in re- 
pairs and improvements, but for which the 
unfortunate architect has never been paid, 
and who has obtained various large sums 
from his congregation in advance, and 
hoaxed numerous tradesmen out of clothes, 
jewellery, and luxuries of every description, 
has left his numerous creditors in astonish- 
ment ; for he was thought one of the most 
honourable, eloquent, and pious clergymen 
that ever alighted in that region. Tocrown 
the whole, it has been discovered that this 
pattern of sacerdotal purity was, by pro- 
fession, a dancing-master, and it is sup- 
posed that this discovery hastened his flight. 

26.—-Arthur Thistlewood, who was 
found guilty in the Court of King’s Bench 
on the 14th, of attempting to provoke Lord 
Sidmouth to fight a duel, was this day 
brought up for judgment. The court sen- 
tenced him to twelve months’ imprisonment 
in Horsham gaol, to find securities for his 
good behaviour for three years, himself in 
three hundred pounds, and two others in 
one hundred each. 

29.—The Queen.—About the middle of 
this month her Majesty was attacked with 
violent spasms, and, continuing much indis- 
posed, her physicianscalled in Dr Maton, the 
physician extraordinary, when, after con- 
sultation, a blister was ordered to her sto- 
mach, and the Queen was much relieved. 
Daily bulletins were published from that 
period till yesterday, when her Majesty was 
so pe recovered that they were disconti- 
hued, 

$0.—Affecting Story.—A child of three 
years old, which was exposed in a clump 
of trees, in the parish of Tranent, on the 
19th April last, has just been claimed. Its 
father is a weaver in the Nungate of Had- 
dington. In his countenance was depicted 
at once joy and anguish; joy, in having 
his lost child again = his arms, and an- 
guish, on reflecting that it was his own wife, 

e mother of the infant, that had exposed 
him. His wife, a few weeks previous, con- 
trary to his inclination, insisted on 
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to Edinburgh, and some high words passed 
between them. She persisted, however, in 
her first intention, and carried her young 
child along with her. On her way home, 
having been nearly two days without food, 
(as she told some persons whom she met 
on the road,) it appears, that either in 
wrath or despair, she formed the dreadful 
resolution of exposing her infant. Instead 
of proceeding homewards, horror-struck, 
probably at the deed she had done, in leav- 
ing her helpless child in a wood, she fled 
back, and has not since been heard of. ‘The 
poor man had seen the account in the 
newspapers of a child having been exposed 
and tound in the parish of ‘Tranent, but he 
could not bring his mind to think that his 
wife, although she had left him in bad 
nunour, could be capable of such an act. 
Being, however, casually informed of some 
particulars concerning the little foundling, 
he was induced to come and see him. ‘The 
mingled tears of the father and child at 
meeting attested their relationship. 

Bank of England.—It appears, from the 
aecounts just presented to the House of 
Commons, that the amount of the sums 
paid by the public to the Bank, as a re- 
muneration for receiving the contributions 
on loans, independent of the annual ex- 
pence of management, from the year 1793 
to 1816 inclusive, is L. 397,086, 7s. 3d. 
That the number of notes discovered by 
the Bank to have been forged from the 
ist June 1812, to 10th April 1818, dis- 
tinguishing those from to 1.20 and 
upwards, is one hundred and thirty-one 
thousand, three hundred and sixty-one. 
‘That the total expence of prosecutions for 
forgeries, or uttering forged notes, from 
Ist March 1797, to Ist April 1818, a- 
mounts to the sum of L. 148,370, 9s. 3d. 
That the nominal value of the notes, of 
which payment was refused, from Ist Ja- 
nuary 1816, to 10th April 1818, is 
L. 74,760, and that the nominal value of 
forged notes paid by the Bank for the same 
period, which was afterwards recovered on 
the forgeries being detected, amounted only 
to L. 75. ‘To shew the great and alarming 
increase of forgeries of Bank of England 
notes, the whole expence of their prosecu- 
tions in the year 1797 was only about 
L. 1500, while in the first three months of 
the present year, it amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of nineteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety pounds ! 

JUNE. 

1.—General Assembly.—The General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland was 
epened at Edinburgh on the 21st ultimo, 
by William Earl of Errol, his Majesty's 
Lord High Commissioner to that court. 
The Rev. Dr John Campbell, one of the 
Ministers of Edinburgh, was chosen Mo- 
derator. The customary letter from the 
Prince Regent, with the grant of L. 2000: 
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for propagating Christian knowledge in tire 
Highlands of Scotland, was delivered by 
the Commissioner, and a Committee was 
appointed by the Assembly to draw up a 
suitable answer. On the 23d, the Assem. 
bly took under their consideration the 
case of marriages celebrated by the Scotch 
church in India. After detailing the vari- 
ous steps which had been taken, in order to 
procure the sanction of the Court of Diree- 
tors, to have it found that marriages cele- 
brated by a Scotch clergyman in British 
India were legal and valid, the Assembly 
were not only gratified to find the Directors 
of the India House going heartily into the 
measure, but that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken the subject into their se- 
rious consideration, and that a bill had 
been framed, and read twice in the House 
of Commons, to render valid all marriages 
that had taken place, or that should take 
place, betwixt the members of the Scottish 
Church in British India, either where the 
parties were wholly belonging to the Scot- 
tish Church, or either of them a member 
of that communion. ‘This communication 
was received with the highest satisfaction ; 
and when the bill is passed into a law, it 
will place that branch of the Church of 
Scotland in a situation of dignity, indepen- 
dence, and respectability. ‘The warmest 
thanks of the Assembly were afterwards 
given from the chair to the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland, for the great attention and 
pains he had bestowed on this subject, and 
in carrying forward this important measure 
to so desirable an issue. On the 26th, the 
Assembly proceeded to consider a reference 
from the Synod of Moray, for advice on a 
decision in the cause of Mr John Clark, 
minister of the gospel, and teacher of the 
academy of Inverness, which had been 
brought before them by protest and appeal 
against a sentence of the Presbytery of In- 
verness, deposing Mr Clark from the office 
of the holy ministry. It was admitted on 
the part of the Presbytery, that they had 
proceeded irregularly, and that there was 
no adequate evidence in proof of thie 
libel.—After hearing parties, the Assembly 
unanimously agreed to reverse the sentence 
of the Presbytery, and assoilzie Mr Clark 
from the whole charges laid against him ; 
and they ordered the whole proceedings in 
this cause to be expunged from the minutes 
and records of the Synod of Moray, &c.— 
On the 27th, the Assembly had transmitted 
to them from the Committee of Bills, ex- 
tract minutes from the Presbytery of Dun- 
fermline, referring to the Assembly, for 
advice and decision, a cause relating to the 
ringing of the bells of the parish church of 
Dunfermline on the Lord’s day of the 12th 
of April last, which had been brought be- 
fore them by a reference from the Kirk 
Session. It seems, that on the day men- 
tioned, @ sermon was to be preached for 
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some charitable purpose; and the Magi- 
strates of Dunfermline, in order to make 
the collection as high as possible, obtained 
the use of one of the dissenting meeting- 
houses, which was larger than the parish 
church. The minister of the parish refused 


_ to allow the church bells to be rung on the 


occasion; but the Magistrates persisted in 
their order to that effect, and sent some of 
their officers, who made their way to the 
belfry in spite of the beadle, and rung the 
bells. ‘The Assembly, after hearing parties 
in this case, found that the power of regu- 
lating the time and manner of ringing the 
bells of the parish church, as connected 
with ecclesiastical and religious purposes, 
belonged exclusively to the minister or 
mninisters of the parish, and that the pro- 
ceedings in this cause, on the part of the 
Magistrates of Duntermline, were irregu- 
Jar and reprehensible; at the same time, 
the Assembly remitted to a committee to 
consider what steps might be proper for 
preserving the rights of the church. On 
the 28th, the Assembly took into consider- 
ation an appeal of Dr Thomas Macknight, 
member of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
against a sentence of the Synod of Lothian 
and Tweeddale of the Sth May, reversing 
a sentence of the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
in December last. ‘This appeal related to 
@ question which has excited considerable 
interest in this city. On the Ist December 
last, the Presbytery of Edinburgh had pre- 
sented to them a petition from several 
inhabitants of the city, in name of them- 
selves and about 30@ heads of families, 
stating, that they had purchased, for 
L.4000, the late Episcopal chapel in Cow- 
gate, and praying that the same might be 
erected into a Chapel of Ease, in commu- 
nion with the Established church. The 


Presbytery, after much discussion, refused 


to comply with the prayer of this petition, 
conceiving the said erection unnecessary 
and inexpedient. Their sentence was 


brought by appeal before the Synod of 


Lothian and Tweeddale, who, upon hearing 
parties, reversed it; and it was against the 
sentence of the Synod that Dr Macknight, 
supported by other members of the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh, now appealed. | Parties 
being called, Mr Andrew Thomson, on 
the Part of the Presbytery of yan 8 
a against the expedienc erectin 

Pag he into a Chapel of Ease. He 
stated, in the course of a long speech, that 
the established. churches of Edinburgh had 
more than two thousand seats vacant, and 
which the petitioners might have access to 
if they really wanted accommodation in the 
established church. The Rev. Gentleman 
further stated, that this was nothing but 
an to create a new congregation 
under a favourite clergyman, while there 
was a Chapel of Ease in the neighbourhood, 
quite competent, along. with the other es- 
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tablished congregations, to contain the 
whole of the parties who made this appli- 
cation. Dr Meiklejohn followed on the 
same side, and enforced the same argu- 
ments. Mr Henry Cockburn, as counsel 
for the petitioners, in a speech of two hours 
and a half duration, endeavoured to con- 
vince the Assembly of the propriety of 
granting the prayer of the petition. He 
went into a history of the Church of Scot- 
land, the progress of dissenters, and in the 
most feeling terms, appealed to the Assem- 
bly whether or not two thousand Christian 
souls, knocking at the doors of the church 
to become members of the Establishment, 
should be rejected, when, comparatively 
speaking, the increased population had been 
far greater than the accommodation made 
by the Established Church during the last 
fitty years. ‘The learned Counsel concluded 
a most able speech, by calling upon the 
Assembly, as they valued the best interests 
of the Church of Scotland, to reverse the 
sentence of the Presbytery of Kdinburgh. 
Mr Sommerville, minister of Currie, also 
addressed the Assembly on the same side, 
in support of the judgment of the Synod of 
Lothian and Tweeddale. Parties being 
fully heard and removed, it was moved 
and seconded to sustain the appeal and 
complaint, reverse the sentence of the Sy- 
nod, and afiirm the sentence of the Pres- 
bytery. Another motion was made and 
seconded to dismiss the appeal and com- 
plaint, affirm the sentence of the Synod, 
and reverse the sentence of the Presbytery ; 
and the vote being cailed for, it carried by 
a great majority first motion; and, there- 
fore, the General Assembly did, in terms 
of the first motion, sustain the appeal and 
complaint. reverse the sentence of the Sy- 
nod, and affirm the sentence of the Presby- 
tery. In consequence of this decision, we 
understand the congregation, assembled in 
the Cowgatc chapel, under the care of the 
Rev. Simon Fraser, have made a proposal 
to join the Relief Synod.——-On the 29th, a 
petition and appeal was presented to the 
Assembly, from the Kev. James Russell, 
minister of Gairloch, with concurrence of 
upwards of 150 of his parishioners, against 
certain proceedings of the Presbytery of 
Lochearron. Parties having been heard, 
it was unanimously agreed to sustain the 
appeal, reverse the sentence of the Presby- 
tery, dismiss the accusation and petition 
against Mr Russell, of 2d September 1817, 
as irregular and incompetent; assoilzie 
Mr Russell from all the charges contained 
in said petition, prohibit all further pro- 
cedure thereon, and ordain the. minutes of 
all p already held these 
charges to be expunged from the records 
of the Presbytery and Synod.—-The Assem- 
bly then proceeded to consider a petition 
from the Marquis of Tweeddale and other 


heritors. of the parish of Channelkirk, 
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gainst a sentence of the Synod of Merse 
and Tiviotdale, of date 28th October 1817, 
affirming a sentence of the Presbytery of 
Lauder, of date 24th June 1817, refusing 
to serve Mr Brown with a libel. [t ap- 
ared from the petition, that, in 1916, a 
ifference took place between Mr Brown 
and the heritors, relative to some additions 
elaimed by the former to his manse and 
offices, and repairs to the parochial church. 
The heritors agreed to a certain part of Mr 
Brown’s claims, but not to the extent he 
requested; and, in consequence, the Rev. 
ntleman discontinued the exercise of his 
uties for about eight months, after the 
month of November in that year. The 
heritors, in consequence, presented a libel 
to the Presbvtery of Lauder, which the 
Presbytery refused to serve on Mr Brown; 
but recommended him without delay to 
recommence preaching from a tent, or 
any other convenient place, till a new 
church, which was in progress of building, 
should be completed. The Synod of Merse 
and Tiviotdale affirmed this sentence, and 
the matter was now brought by appeal be- 
fore the General Assembly. Parties be- 
ing heard, it was moved and seconded to 
dismiss the appeal, and affirm the sentences 
of the Synod and Presbytery. Another 
motion was made and seconded, to sustain 
the a , and reverse the sentences of the 
Synod and Presbytery, and remit to them 
to serve Mr Brown with that part of the 
libel which charges him with giving up the 
performance of public worship within his 
parish, and to proceed to judge of the re- 
levancy thereof. The votes being taken, 
the first motion was carried by a great ma- 
jority. The Assembly, in consequence, 
affirmed the sentence of the Synod of Merse 
and Tiviotdale and the Presbytery of Lau- 
der.—On the 30th, the Assembly took into 
consideration, extract minutes of the Pres- 
byteries of Strathbogie and Aberlour, re- 
ferring to them the conduct of Mr John 
M‘Donald, minister of Urquhart, in preach- 
ing in other parishes than his own, within 
the bounds of the above Presbyteries. Mr 
Cruickshanks, a member of the Presbytery 
of Strathbogie, was heard in support of the 
‘reference, and Mr M‘Donald i explana- 
tion. After long reasoning, a motion was 
made and seconded, that, ** having consi- 
dered the references, the Assembly declare, 
that the ormance of divine service, or 
of any part of public worship or service by 
ministers of this church, in meeting-houses 
of dissenters, is irregular and unconstitu- 
‘tional, and ought on no occasion to take 
place, except in cases in which, from the 
peculiar circumstances of a parish, its mini- 
ster may find it occasionally necessary for 
conducting the nes religious instruc- 
tion of his people; and the Assembly fur- 
ther declare, that the conduct of any mini- 
’ ster of the church who exercises his pastoral 
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functions in a vagrant manner, preaching 
during his journeys from place to place in 
the open air, in other parishes than his 
own, or officiating in any meeting for re- 
ligious exercises, without the special invi- 
tation of the minister within whose parish 
it shall be held, and by whom such meetings 
shall be called, is disorderly, and unbe- 
coming the character of a minister of this 
church, and calculated to weaken the hands 
of the minister of the parish, and to injure 
the interests of sound religion; and the 
Assembly enjoin Presbyteries to take order 
that no countenance be given by ministers 
within their bounds to such occasional 
meetings proposed to be held for divine 
service, or other pious purposes, as may, 
under the pretext of promoting religion, so 
injure its interests, and so disturb the peace 
and order of the church: and in case of 
such meetings taking place, the Presby- 
teries within whose bounds they are held, 
are enjoined to report the same to the 
meeting of the General Assembly next en- 
suing.” Another motion was made and 
seconded, that ** the Assembly, having con- 
sidered the references, find it unn 

to emit any declaration relative to the sub- 
ject thereof, the existing laws of the Church 
being sufficient to prevent the irregularity 
complained of, and recommend to the mini- 
sters of this Church to exercise their usual 
vigilance, in giving all due effect to these 
laws." The question being called for, it 
was agreed that the state of the votes should 
be first or second motion, when it carried, 
by a very considerable majority, first mo- 
tion. The General Assembly, in conse- 
quence, declare and enjoin in terms of said 
motion.—This day (June Ist) a committee, 
to which a proposal had been referred for 
admitting the chapel at Portobello into a 
communion of the church, as a Chapel of 
Ease, gave in a report, approving of certain 
regulations that had been drawn up for its 
government. The Assembly entirely con- 
curred in the sentiments of the report, and 
unanimously approved of it accordingly. 
After some routine business, his Grace the 
Commissioner, in an elegant speech from 
the Throne, dissolved ry Assembly in 
name of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on behalf of his Majesty. The 
Moderator then dissolved the Assembly in 
the usual form. The next General Assem- 
bly is appointed to meet on the 20th ‘of 
May 1819. 

‘Singular Incident.—On the 27th ult. an 
ox, belonging to Mr Ronaldson, butcher in 
Leith, became furious in driving to the 
shambles, and, after a circuitous route 
through the a &@ man up a 
turnpike stair in Bath Street, to the height 
of four stories, including the attic story, 
and entered a garret room, where an old 
woman (the mother of the man it had 


pursued) was in bed; che fortunately suc. 
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ceeded in escaping from its fury, but the 
animal remained till he tore to pieces the 
bed-clothes and bedding, broke the bed- 
stead, and every article of furniture in the 
apartment; and it was not without some 
considerable difficulty he was dislodged and 
taken down stairs. 

4.--Muagisterial Delinquency.—In_ the 
Court of King’s Bench last term, Mr J. 
Merceron was convicted on an indictment 
charging him, that, being a magistrate for 
Middlesex, and well knowing that certain 
public-houses, (his property.) in the parish 
of St Matthew, Bethnal Green, were disor- 
derly, did concur with the magistrates of 
the district in granting licences to those 
houses; and with embezzling L. 925, Is. 2d, 
of the poor-money belonging to the parish 
of Bethnal Green. Yesterday morning he 
was brought up to receive judgment for 
these offences; when the court, taking into 
consideration his having refunded the 
money embezzled, with interest thereupon, 
pronounced sentence, that the defendant 
should, for the first offence, be recommitted 
to the custody of the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench for six months, and pay a fine of 
1.200; and for the second, be imprisoned 
twelve months, to commence after the ex- 
piration ef the six months for the first 
offence. Mr Justice Bailey added, that the 
case should be laid before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that his Lordship may use his dis- 
cretion as to striking the defendant out of 
the Commission of the Peace. 

Landed Property.-Within these last 
six months, there have been more estates 
sold in the public rooms of Edinburgh, 
than there had been for the three previous 
years, and at much higher prices. As a 
proof of the rising value of ground near 
our metropolis, we understand that a small 
property on the road to Broughton, about 
half a mile from our New Town, measur- 
ing little more than four Scots acres, was, 
on Wednesday, sold judicially at the price 
of L.33500, being at the rate of about L. 800 
sterling per acre. Within about these 45 
years, this same property was sold by one 
of our wealthiest hospitals for L. 335, so 


.that, during that short period, it has risen 


to nearly ten times its original price. 

It is at all times gratifying to see pri- 
vate worth, public spirit, and patriotic ex- 
ertion, meeting with their reward in the 


approbation of those who are most capable 


of appreciating their effects; and we have 
much pleasure, therefore, in recording the 
singular marks of respect which have been 


. Just shown by the gentlemen of Moray- 


shire, residing in London, to their coun- 


_ tryman, Isaac Forsyth, Esq. of Elgin, on 
- his late visit to the metropolis. These 


gentleman imvited their countryman to an 


_ elegant entertainment at the City of Lon- 


don Tavern, where upwards of thirty of 
them sat down to dinner, John Masson, Esq. 


[June 
in the chair, assisted by Robert Innes, Esq. 
as deputy. ‘The chairman, in proposing 
the health of their visitor, Mr Forsyth, 
and after expressing his regret that the 
task had not fallen into abler hands, ad- 
dressed to him a few words, expressive of 
the gratification felt by, the company at 
secing Mr Forsyth among them, and of the 
esteem and respect which they entertained for 
his many virtues. *¢ Animated (he observed) 
with these sentiments, and a just sense of 
your hospitality and kindness to them on 
every Occasion, your countrymen have de- 
puted me to offer you this gold snuff-box, 
as a testimony of the attachment they feel 
to your person, and of their respect for 
your character; and in presenting it for 
your acceptance, I find I cannot do it in 
more appropriate terms than in the lan- 
guage of the inscription which it contains :— 
‘To Isaac ForsyTH, Esq. of Elgin, this 
slight emblem of esteem and attachment, 
is offered by the Gentlemen of Morayshire, 
residing in London; who acknowledge, with 
pride and gratitude, the benefits and the lus- 
tre which, in their absence, their beloved 
Country derives from his public spirit, cha- 
racter, and example."——Wishing, Sir, that 
you may be long spared as a blessing to your 
family and to society, we have the pleasure 
of drinking your health.” ‘This toast was 
drank with three times three, and was fol- 
lowed by testimonies of great satisfaction 
and applause.—Mr Forsyth returned thanks 
in the most appropriate terms of gratitude 
and respect, and with that flow of genuine 
eloquence with which he is se highly en- 
dowed. 

6.—Executions—On the 3d, William 
Baird and Walter Blair were executed in 
front of the New Jail, Glasgow. They 
had been found guilty of robbing, on the 
23d August 1817, George Liddel, and of 
attacking, at different times on the 25th of 
the same month, Thomas Heugh, John 
Sommerville, William Watt, and Richard 
Ferrie ; from all of whom they only got @ 
guinea note, a silver watch, a few shillings, 
2 lbs. of gunpowder, and several other 
trifling articles. These unfortunate men 
made a fruitless attempt to escape trom jail 
the evening before, for which they after- 
wards professed much contrition.—Baird 
and Blair were good-looking men, about 
22 years of age. The former was brought 
up a farmer, and for some time kept a shop 
in Glasgow, both as a servant and master. 
The latter was well-known in Glasgow, of 
which he was a native. He attended the 
Grammar School and University, and was 
remarkable for his close application and ge- 
neral good conduct. He studied medicine, 
and was for some time assistant surgeo” 
on board one of his Majesty’s vessels. 

Yesterday, James Ritchie suffered death 
at Aberdeen, for sh . The most 
zealous — vours were made to obtaul 4 
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remission of his sentence, on account of his 
youth, (being only 17 years of age,) and 
his behaviour subsequent to his trial. Pe- 
titions were transmitted from the Clergy 
and Professors of the University, &c. in his 
favour ; and the Duke of Gordon also ap- 
plied for a pardon to the unhappy youth : 
but was refused by Lord Sidmouth, on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the theft, the 
frequency of the crime im that neighbour- 
hood, and the systematic manner in which 
it was carried into execution. Such, at 
least, had been the views of this melan- 
choly case, which had been suggested to 
his Lordslrip. 

Caledonian Canal.——This great national 
undertaking, to which Parliament has just 
voted L. 50,000, will be finished soon at 
an expence of nearly one million, and when 
completed will be of the utmost import- 
ance to the Highlands. The advantages 
of the Caledonian Canal, to the district 
through which it passes, begin already to 
be manifest. English coals, which tormer- 
ly were carried over land from Inverness to 
Fort Augustus, and seld there at 4s. 6d. 

r barrel, have been sold this summer in 
that neighbourhood, when brought by the 
canal, at 2s. 6d. 

8.—Resetting.—This day, in the High 
Court of Justiciary, came on the trial of 
Catharine Stewart or Ferrier, and Robert 
Stewart, both lately residing at the Rus- 
sian tap-room, in the Canongate of Edin- 
burgh, and Margaret Cowan, lately resid- 
ing in said Russian tap-room, and widow 
of the deceased Thomas Ferrier, tacksman 
of Melville Muir colliery, charged with 
twelve different acts of reset of theft, ag- 
gravated by their being persons habit and 
repute resetters of stolen goods. Margaret 
Cowan was outlawed for not appearing ; 
and the trial proceeded against Stewart and 
his wife, for nine of the charges of reset of 
theft, which were found relevant. ‘The 
Jury, after a few minutes deliberation, re- 
turned a viva voce verdict, finding two of 
the charges Not Proven, ané finding the 
prisoners Guilty of the other seven charges 
in the indictment. ‘The Court, after an 
impressive address from the Lord Justice 
Clerk, sentenced the prisoners to transporta- 
tion for life. 

Scottish Burgh Reform—A meet- 
ing of the burgesses of Dundee was held up- 
on this subject on the 7th ult., when several 
resolutions. were unanimously agreed to, 
for an alteration of the set of the burgh ; 
and application to be made to the Conven- 
tion of Royal Burghs for that purpose. 
The meeting adjourned to the 22d July, 
being the second Wednesday after the 
meeting of the Convention of Royal Burghs 
at Edinburgh. 

A very numerous and respectable meet- 
ing of the burgesses and other inhabitants 
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of Forfar took place on the 20th ult., when 
it was unanimously resolved to petition 
Parliament for a reform in the present 
burgh system, &ec. 

City of Aberdeen.—On the 9th ult., a 
committee of the Privy Council assembled 
at the Cockpit, Whitehall, to take into con- 
sideration the petition to the King in Coun- 
cil ot the late Magistrates of Aberdeen, pray- 
ing for the restoration of their ancient elee- 
tive franchise, and also of the petition of the 
Burgesses of Guild and a very numerous 
and respectable body of the inhabitants, 
praying for a new set (constitution) of the 
burgh, for regulating the future elections 
of their Magistrates and ‘Town-Council. 
Their Lordships, after hearing counsel on 
behalf of the different parties, resolved, be- 
fore coming to a decision, to remit the case 
to the Crown lawyers of England and 
Scotland, tor their opinion. 

Deacon Lawrie and others, versus the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh.—On Saturday 
the 6th instant, the Second Division of the 
Court of Session advised this important 
case, when, upon one of the points of the 
libel, the complaint of the petitioners was 
sustained—the election was declared null 
and void, and the pursuers found entitled 
to their expences. This judgment is found- 
ed on an informality in the election. The 
set provides, ‘That after the deacons shall 
have been received and authorised in their 
offices, the meeting of Council at which 
this is done shall chuse furth of the said four- 
teen deacons six to be the Ordinary Coun- 
cil Deacons for the next year. The meet- 
ing at which this is done must consist of 
twenty-five persons. On the 17th Septem- 
ber, the Council being made up to the 
requisite number of twenty-five, among 
which number was Mr Denholm, as Trades’ 
Councillor of the former year, the fourteen 
deacons were introduced, and took the 
oaths, and among these Mr Denholm, as 
Deacon of the Waukers, then sitting at the 
Council-Board, and continuing to act in 
his old character of Trades’ Councillor, 
voted for his own appointment as an Ordi- 
nary Council Deacon, thus acting in two 
different capacities. Mr Denholm, be- 
ing thus received and sworn as a deacon 
under the new election, could no longer be 
considered asa Trades’ Councillor ; his place, 
therefore, in that capacity, should have 
been filled up before the meeting proceed- 
ed to clect the six Council Deacons out of 
the fourteen. ‘This, however, was not 
done; consequently, the election of the six 
Council Deacons, of whom Mr Denholm 
was one, was made only by twenty-four 
Councillors and Mr Denholm himself. All 
the judges,namely, the Lord Justice Clerk, 
Lords Glenlee, Robertson, Bannatyne, and 
Craigie, were present. The last was the 
only dissentient: judge. 
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4 } Yesterday, the Town-Council of this city, 
gee _ with the exception of Deacons Lawrie, An- 
derson. and Knox, resolved to present a 
reclaiming petition to the Court of Ses- 
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sion against their judgment of the 6th. 
Should their Lordships sustain their inter- 
locutor, on advising this petition, the burgh 
will be disfranchised. 


— 


’ \ | Cap. XII. For the regulating of his 
. 4 Majesty’s royal marine forces while on 
4 shore.—March 17. 

4 Cap. XIII. For charging duties on li- 
. cences for retailing aquavite in Scotland. 
5 Cap. XIV. To amend an act of the 
a _last session of Parliament, for preventing 


the further circulation of dollars and tokens 
issued by the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England.—March 19. 

Cap. XV. To amend an act made in 
the twenty-sixth year of his present Majes- 
ty, for the encouragement of the fisheries 
carried on in the Greenland seas, and Da- 

vis’s Straits, so far as relates to the oaths 
- thereby required to be taken.—March 19. 

Whereas an act was passed in the twen- 
ty-sixth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled an act for the further 
support and encouragement of the fisheries 
carried on in the Greenland seas and Da- 
vis’s Straits: and whereas, by the said act 
certain oaths are required to be taken by 
one or more of the owners, and by the 
master or chief officer of every ship or ves- 
sel going to and returning from the said 
. fishery : and whereas the said oaths may 

preclude persons from applying for and ob- 
taining the rewards to which they may be- 
come entitled in pursuance of any act of 
Parliament for discovering the longitude at 
sea, and encouraging attempts to find a 
northern passage between the Atlantic and 
Pacitic Oceans, and to approach the North- 
ern Pole: be it therefore enacted by the 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the 58th Year of the Reign of Geo. IIT. or in the Sixth Session of the 
Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, that so much 
of the said recited act as relates to the oaths 
to be taken by one or more of the owners, 
and by the master or chief officer of every 
ship or vessel going to and returning from 
the said fishery, shall be and the same is 
hereby repealed. 

Cap. XVI. To continue, until the 5th 
of April 1819, and amend an act of the 
56th year of his present Majesty, for re- 
ducing the duties payable on horses used 
for the purposes therein mentioned.— May 


Cap. XVII. For charging certain du- 
ties on four-wheeled carriages, constructed 
and drawn in the manner therein described. 
—May 8. 

Cap. XVIII. To charge an additional 
duty on corks ready made, imported into 
Ireland.—May 8. 

Duty to be paid of 3s. Gd. for every 
pound of ready-made corks imported. 

Cap. XIX. To allow for three years, 
and until six weeks after the commence- 
ment of the then next session of Parlia- 
ment, the importation into ports specially 
appointed by his Majesty, within the pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
of the articles therein enumerated, and the 
re-exportation thereof from such ports.-~ 
May 8. 


WILLIAM ANNESLEY, of Belfast, Ireland, 

: architect, for certain improvements in the con- 

‘ oneine ships, boats, and other vessels. April 8, 

¥ WILLIAM HOPKINSON, of High Holborn, 

_ Middlesex, coach-maker, for a machine or appa- 

ratus to prevent the wheels of waggons, carts, 

coaches, and ail other carriages from coming off by 

accident, and which he intends to denominate or 
call a Wheel Detainer. April 8. 

GEORGE WHITHAM, Sheffield, York- 


shire, manufacturer of spindles, for certain ma- 
chinery for grinding, » and dressing small 
cutton and woollen spinning on > 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


bills, and mule, and other kind of machine for 
fine work. April 8. 

WILLIAM BOOTH, of Eckington, Derby- 
shire, turner in wood, for a method or process of 
making by a certain machine or machines, wood- 
en clogs for pattens, wooden clogs or soles 
shoes, and a description of wooden clogs common- 
ly called or known by the name of the Devonshire 
clogs, or by whatsoever other name or names, de- 
scription or descriptions, the same several ¢ 
or soles are commonly called, known, described, 
or distinguished. April 8. 

WILLIAM CHURCH, late of the New Coffee- 
house, Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill, London, but 
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now of Clifton-street, Finsbury-square, Middlesex, 
gentleman, for certain improvements in the 
steam-engine. Apml 8. 

GILBERT LANG and ROBERT SMITH, 
both printers in Glasgow, for a mode of producing 
the Sevis new deep and pale reds by topical mor- 
—_ and a pale blue discharge on said reds. 
April ll. 

ROBERT CLAYTON, of Nelson Street, Dub- 
lin, artist, for a method of depositing or inserting 
certain metals ora mixture of metals in wood, 
ivory, bone, horn, paper, and pottery-ware, where- 
by the old and tedious process of inlaying may be 
superseded, and the same effects be permanently 
produced in a shorter time, and at a less expence, 
than by any other process now in use. April 16. 

WILLIAM CRAWSHAY, the younger, of 
Cyfarthfa Iron-works, Glamorganshire, Esq. and 
DAVID MUSHET, of Coleford, Gloucestershire, 
iron-master, for their improvement for the mak- 
ing and manufacturing of bar or other iron from 
certain refuse, slags, or cinders, in the smelting of 
copper ores, in the manufacturing of copper. 
April 18, 

UGUSTUS APPLEGARTH, of Nelson- 
square, Great Surrey-Street, Surrey, printer, for 
certain improvements in the art of casting stereo- 
type or other plates for printing, and in the con- 
struction of pilates for printing, and in the ¢dn- 
struction of plates for printing bank or bankers’ 
notes, or other printed impressions, where difficul- 
ty of imitation isa desideratum. April 235. 

EDWARD LILLIE BRIDGMAN, of Goswell- 
street Road, St Luke’s, Middlesex, tallow-chan- 
dler, for certain improvements in meking cotiins, 
and in machines tor conveying coffins for inter- 
ment, and appendages to the sane in the church 
and burial-grounds. April 25. 

GEORGE TYER, of Homerton, Middlesex, 
gentleman, for a chain-pump. May 2. 

JOSHUA ROWE, of Torpoint, Cornwall, mer- 
chant, for certain improvement or improvements, 
or process or processes applicable to the printing 
of cotton, and other cloths, and to other purposes, 
May 4. 

str THOMAS COCHRANE, knight, common- 
ly called Lord COCHRANE, and ALEXANDER 
GALLOWAY, of Holborn, Middlesex, engineer, 
for the working or making a manufacture, being 
‘’ machine or machines for ranoving the incon- 
venience of smoke or gases generated in stoves, 
furnaces, or fire-places, by the ignition or combus- 
tion of coals, or other inflammabie substances, 
and in certain cases, for directing the heat, and 
applying such smoke or gases to various useful 

yurposes, which will be of great public utility. 

ay 4. 


THOMAS JONES, of Bradford-street, Bir- 
mingham, Warwickshire, iron-founder, and 
CHARLES PLIMLEY, of Birmingham, afore 
said, refiner, for an improvement to blast engines 
and steam-engines. May 7. 

WILLIAY BUSH, the younger, of Bermond- 
sey, mo ye engineer, for an improvement in the 
method of drying and preparing of malt, wheat, 
and other gram. May 5. 

WOLF BENJAMIN, of Plymouth Dock, De- 
vonshire, wnbrella manufacturer, for a composi- 
tion varying in colour, with a peculiar method or 
applying, for the purpose of rendering canvass, 
linen, and cloth durable, pliable, free from 
cracking, and water-proof; and also for preserv- 
mg every kind and description of wood from 
wind or weather, whether applied to ships, houses, 
or manufactories, and for al urposes sharesuied, 
varnish, or tar are used for the purpose of preser- 
vation or beauty, and whether applied to cannon, 
or iron of every description. May 5. 

THOMAS TOD, of Swansea, Glamorganshire, 
organ-builver, for certain improvements in rolling 
« iron, and making wire, nails, brads, andscrows. 
May 7. 

WILLIAM CHURCH, of Turner-street, Co- 
mercial Road, gentleman, for certain improve- 
ments in or upon the machinery for making nails 
and spikes of various forms and dimensions, and 
also wire and screws of iron, copper, brass, or any 
other suitable metal. May 7. 

HENRY CONSTANTINE JENNINGS, of 
Carburton-strect, Fitzroy-square, St Marylebone, 
Middlesex, Esq., for an improvement in the ma- 
riner’s compass. May 7s 

ROBERT ECCLES, of Edinburgh, Esq., for 
ecrtain improvemeits in the masts, sails, and rig- 
ging of ships or sailing vessels. May 9. 

THOMAS BROWN MILNES, of Lenton, 
Nottinghambire, bleacher, for certain improve- 
ments on machinery for the finishing of cotton, 
Angola, end lamb’s-wool stockings, and other 
frame-work goods ; also the application of known 
yowers to the working of the said machinery, 


May 19. 

MAURICE ST LEGER, of St Giles’s, Camber- 
well, Surrey, gentleman, for an improved method 
of makinghme. May 19. 

THOMAS HILLS, of Bromley, Middlesex, 
merchant, and URIAH HADDOCK, of the City- 
terrace, City-road, Middlesex, chemist, for an im- 

rovement in the manufacture of sulphurie acid. 
May 19. 

‘THOMAS MOTLEY, of the Strand, Middle- 
sex, patent letter manufacturer, one of the peo- 
called Quakers, for certain improvements on 

ders. May 19. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

May 7.—General his Grace Charles Duke of 
Richmond, &c. K,G. to be Captain-General and 
Governor in Chief in and over the provinces of 
Lower and Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, and the islands of Prince Edward and 
Cape Breton. 

.—A. R. Wellesley, Esq. Page of Honour to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent in ordinary, in 
room of J. A. D. Bloomfield, Esq. promoted. 

The honour of Knighthood conferred upon Ro- 
bert Wigram, Esq. M.P. 

M. — Palyart, to be Portuguese Consul- 

13.—Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart. Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue, to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the island of Newfoundland and its de- 
pendencies. 

14.—William Sinclair of Breck, Esq. writer in 
Kirkwall, has been appointed Sheriff-clerk of Ork- 
ney and Shetland, in room of the late James Rid- 
doch, = of Cairston. 

18.—The Right Hon. William Earl of Errol to 
be his Majesty’s Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, 


19.—Lewis Cameron, Esq. to be his Majesty's 
Consul at Cagliari and its dependencies. 

21.—William Bertram of Karsewell, Esq. is ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Most Ancient Order of 
the Thistle, in room of George Dempster of Dun- 
nichen, Esq. deceased. 

June 5.—Robert Chester, Esq. to be his Majes- 
be Master of the Ceremonies, in room of Sir Ste- 
phen. Cottrell, deceased. Knighthood at same 
time conferred on Mr, now Sir Robert Chester. 

6.—Mr Francis Parodi to be Consul at Gibraltar, 
for the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


May 1.—The Rev. John Wyllie, preacher of 
the gospel, was ordained minister of the church 
ana parish of Carluke, vacant by the translation of 
the Rev. James Walker to the church and parish 
of Carnwath. 

1l.—The Rev. Mr Arch. Brown was ordained 
pastor of the Scots Presbyterian Church at Deme- 
rara, by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, preparatory 
to his leaving this country in order to upon 
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himself that charge. We understand this is the 
first stablishment of the kind in that colony. 

i}.-—\n unanimous call was given by the As- 
sociale Congregation of Girvan, to Mr Wm. Fraser, 
preacher of the gospel, to be their pastor. 

15,--Mr Thomas Hill, preacher of the gospel, 
was orcauied by the Associate Presbytery of Kil- 
marnoek to the pastoral charge of the Associate 
Congregation of Glenhuec. 

li.—The Senate of the University of Glasgow 
conferred the degree of Doctor in Divinity on the 
Rev. John Sommers, A. M. minister of Mid-Cal- 
der. 

Rev. A. F. Luttereil, to the rectory of East 
Quaptoxhead, Somersetshire. 

icy. Lloyd Williams to the rectories of Egges- 
ford and Chawleigh, Devonshire. 

25.—The Rev, William Beattie Smith, of Edin- 
burgh, has been unanimously chosen by the mei- 
bers of the Scotch Presbyterian chapel in Silver 
Street, Newcastle, to sueceed the Rev. Adam 
Laidlaw as their pastor. 

June 5.—The Town Council of Glasgow ap- 
pomtet the Rev. Dr Chalmers of Tron Church, 
to the new chureh (St John’s) of that city. 


6.—The Rev. Andrew Tucker, M. A. to the rec- 


tory of Catherstone Lewstone, Dorset. 

The Rev. Grenville Leveson Gower, M. A. to 
the valuable rectory of St Mabyn, in Cornwall. 

The Rev. Jemes Jenkin Keigwin, B.A. to the 
rectory ot Withiell, in Cornwall. 

t.—-The Prince Regent has presented Mr Ro- 
bert Jeffrey, preacher of the gospel, to the church 
and parish of Girthon, vacant by the death of the 
liev. Robert Gordon. 

The Presbytery of Dundee moderated a call to 
the Kev. George Winehouse, to be minister of the 
parish of Auchterhouse, 

Dr Anthony Dow has been translated from Kil- 
spindie, and settled in the living of Kirkpatrick- 
frongray. 


Ill. MILITARY. 

Brevet Capt. H. Owen, from h. p. 18 Dr. 

to be Major in the Army, 
ath Sept. 1817. 
Bt. Lt, Col. ‘Touzel’s Commission is ante- 
dated to the iith July 181). 
2L. G. Maj. and Lt. Col. Hon, E. P. Lygon to be 
Lt, Col. by purch. vice L. Gen. Barton 


ret. 14th April 1818. 

Bt. Major Hon. E. Irby to be Major by 

pureh. vice Lygon do. 

Lieut. W. Elliott to be Capt. by purch. 

viee Irby do. 

Comet and Sub-Lt. H. H. Douglas to be 

Lieut. by purch. vice Elliott do. 

Cha. Bulkley to be Cornet and Sub-Lt. 

by purch. vice Douglas do. 

Francis Hopkins to be Assist, Surg. vice 
Drinkwater do, 

R. H. Gds. Cornet G. Brander to be Lieut. by 
yurch, vice Brooke 26th Mar, 

S. Hotehkiu to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Brander do. 

4D. G. R. Martin to be Cornet 2d Apr. 
4 Lieut. J. Chatterton, from 12 Dr. to be 


Capt. by purch. vice White, ret. 
26th Mar. 


5 Lieut. T. Matthews to be Capt. by purch. 
vice Houghton, ret. 2d Apr. 

Cornet H. one to be Lieut. by 

purch. vice Matthews do. 

Gent. Cadet Ramsay to be Cornet by 

purch. vice Higinbotham do, 

12 Dr. Cornet R. B. Pallisar to be Lt. by purch. 
viee Chatterton Kh Apr. 

J. H. B. Haydock to ‘be Cornet by purch. 

viee Pallisar 25d do. 

Sb) Sir F. Henniker, Bt. to be Cornet by 
purch. vice Douglas, prom. 2d do. 

1S J. Y. Scarlett to be Cornet by purch. vice 
De La Pasture, prom. 26th Mar, 

ig Lieut. J. Hammersley to be — by 
purch, vice Anderson, ret. 2d Apr. 

Cornet J. Gowdie tobe Lieut. vice Ham- 
more 9th do, 

J. ¥.S. Hepburn to be Cornet by purch, 

“Vice Snead prom. 2d do, 

A. W. Dashwood to be Cornet by purch, 

vice Gowdie 25d do, 


Cornet R. R. Gillespie to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Cook, ret. 9th do. 
A. N. Molesworth to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Gillespie do. 
J. Broadhead to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Boulton, prom. 25d April. 
Surg. A. C. Colclough, from h. p. 56 F. 
to be Surg. vice Edwards, h. p. 96 F, 
2d do. 

Cornet E. H. Steed, to be Lieut. vice 
Kingdon, dee. 26th Apr. 1817. 
Lieut. E. H. Foster, from 56 F. to be 


Capt. vice Amiel, 17 Dr. Ist Aug. 
Conwt D. M*Dougall to be Lieut. vice 
Brunton, dee. 14th do. 


Robert Ellis to be Cornet, vice Steed 
25d Apr. 1818. 
Cha. Percivall to be Vet. Surg. vice Mor- 
ris, dec. do. 
Capt. Lord J. Hay to be Capt. and Lt. Col. 
by purch. vice Cooke, ret. 26th Mar. 
Lieut. J. Grant, to be Lieut. and Capt. by 
pureh, viee Hay 9th Apr. 
J. J. W. Angerstein to be Ensign and 
Licut. by purch. vice Grant do. 
J. A. D. Bloomfield to be Ensign and 
Lieut. by pureh. vice Gordon do, 
Capt. C. Talbot to be Capt. and Lieut. 
Col. vice Home, ret. 2d do, 
Lieut. D. Murray to be Lieut. and Capt. 
by pureh. vice Talbot do. 
P. Cosby to be Ensign and Lieut. by 
purch. vice Murray do. 
Lieut. W. Clarke to be Capt. by purch. 
vice J. P. Gordon, ret. 9th April. 
Ensign H. J. Bichner to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Clarke do. 
Coleman to be Ensign by purch. 
viee Bichner do. 
Ensign EF. C. Hill, from bh. p. to be En- 
sin, vice Bishop 25th Mar. 
H. Bishop to be Quart. Master, 
vice Watson, ret. onh. p. 26th do. 
G. 'T. Heigham to be Ensign by pureh. 
vice Heigham, ret. 25d Apr. 
Surg. W. Chermside, from No. Cork 
Mil. to be Assist. Surg. vice Dix, ret. 
on h. p. as Staif Assist. Surg. 2d Apr. 
Licut. G. R. Malley to be Capt. by pure. 


vice Campbell, ret. 9th do. 
Fusiga F. Thurlow to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Maltby do. 
Robert Carr to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Thurlow do. 
Lieut. F. Thurlow to be Adj. vice weer 
0. 


Ensign T. S. O'Halloran to be Lieut. 
vice Greenhill Ysth June 18i7. 
J.T. Nagel to be Ensign, vice nae 
do. 
Lieut. G. Darling, from 30 F, to be Lieut. 
vice Jago, ret. on h. p. 50 F. 
v3d Apr. 1818. 
Capt. G. Moulsen, from h. p. to be Paym. 
vice Home, ret. on h. p. 2d do. 
B. Lt. Col. O. G, Fehrszen, from h. p. te 
be Major, vice Mansell, prom. 
12th Feb. 
Licut. Grey antedated to the al 
Ist Sept. 1817. 
W. Wonlds to be Adj. vice Dundas, 
res, the Adj. only 26th Mar. 1815. 
Surg. H. W. Markham, from h. p. 96 F, 
to be Surg. vice Colclough, 22 Dr. 
Apr. 
E. Coventry to be Ensign, viee W hite, 
res. Ist Apr. 1817. 
Fusion G. Ackland to be Lieut. vice Big- 
gar, dee. 25d Apr. 1515. 
A. Conran to be Ensign, vice 
0. 


Ensign J. Wigeinbotham to be Lieut. vice 


Heyland, dead 26th Mar. 
Jchn’Lane to be Ensign, viee Higginbo- 
tham do, 


Surg. John Rose, from 2 F. G. to be 
Surg. vice M‘*Lean, dead 30th Apr. 
Capt. 1. Jacob, from 56 bg Capt. 
vice Goodyer, ret. on h. p. ‘esd ba 
Lieut. W. Clarke, from 86 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Fraser, dead 13th Sept. 1817, 
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69 Capt. Jenour antedated to the 
30th Jan. 1814. 
John Penn to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Marsh, ret. 24th May 1817. 
75 Capt. H. F. C. Cavendish, from 96 F. to 
be Major, vice M‘Lachlan 2d Apr. 1818. 
Paym. C. Cox. fm. h. p. Roli’s Reg. to 
be Paym. vice Tiddeman, ret. on h. p. 
26th Mar. 
86 Ensign A. Russell to be Lieut. vice Mac- 
lean 50th June 1817. 
87 Lieut. J. Turner to be Capt. vice Fitz 
Clarenee, dead 26th Mar. 1818, 
-—— H. W. Desbarres, from h. p. to be 
Lieut. vice Turner -d Apr. 
89 Capt. Croker’s date is altered to the 
Yd July 1815. 
Ensign J. Goodwin to be Lieut. vice 
Brush, dead 20th Aug. 187. 
95 Staff Assist. Surg. W. Williams, from h. 
p- to be Ass. Surg. vice Napier 
2d Apr. 1818. 
96 Lieut. J. Campbell to be Capt. by purch. 
vice Cavendish do. 
100 Wm. Odel to be Ensign by pureh. vice 
Ker, pro. 50th do. 
2 W. 1. R. Ensign C. J. Dunn to be Lieut. vice 


Gough, dead 25d do. 

Gent. Cadet R. Lowe to be Ensign, vice 

Dunn do. 

5 Ensign A. Turner to be Lieut. vice Hodg- 
kinson, dead Yd do. 

Gent. Cadet F. Scargill to be Ensign, vice 

Turner do. 


R. Af. Corps Lieut. J. C. Peach, from h. p. Ca- 
nad. Fen. to be Lieut. vice Wallace, 
dec, 25d do. 
Hosp. As. J. M‘Mullen to be As. Surg. 
vice Armstrong, h. p. 25th Jan. 
R. Yk. Ra. Lieut. H. ¥. Eagar, from hk. p. 12 PF, 
to be Paym. vice Culmer, dead 
16th Apr. 
2 Black Garr. Co. John Maclean to be aon 
Lad do. 
NR, Eng. Ist Lieut. R. H. Clavering, from h. p. to 
be Ist Lieut. vice Rogers, dead 
28th Dee. 1817, 
Ist Lieut, H. P. Wulff, from h. p. to be 
Ist Lieut. vice Salkeld, dead 
25d Jan. 1818. 
Garrison L. Col. H. Worsley, 34 F. to be Cap. of 
Yarm. Castle, vice Delgarno, dead 
450th Apr. 
Staff. As. Storekeeper Gen. T. A. Somersall to 
be Dep. Storekeeper Gen. 15th Feb. 
Medical Staff Surgeon J. G. Van Millingen, M. D. 
from h. p. to be Surgeon to the Forces, 
vice Howell, who retires on h. p. 


2d Apr. 
Surg. J. Faylor, M. D. from h. P. to be 
Surg. to the Forces 12th Mar. 


Surg. P. Ormsby, from h. p. to be Surg. 
to the Forces in [reland, vice Graydon. 


d oth 

Surg. Wm. Wynn, M. D. to be Dep. Insp. 

oF Hosp. by Brevet do. 
Exchanges. 


Lieut. Colonel Davies, from 1 F. G. with Lieut. 
Colonel Eustace, h. p. Chass. Brit. 

J. Maitland, from 32 F. with Lieut. 

Colonel Hon. J. Maitland, Staff. 

Geils, from 75 F. with Lieut. Col. 

Edwards, h. p. : 

Shawe, from 84 F. with Brev. Co- 
lone] Doyle, 87 F. i 

Major ae from 3 Dr. with Major Daven- 

rt, 87 F. 

—— ‘Gram, from 75 F. with Brev. Lt. Col. Gub- 
ns h. 21 

Brevet Lt. Col. Gray, from 1 F. with Capt. Mosse, 


h. p. 

Brevet Major Nooth, from 14 F. with Capt. Turn- 
or, h. p. . ; 

Oates, from 88 F. 

Campbell, from 55 F, with Capt. 
Welsh, h. p. York Lt. Inf. Vol. _ 

Capt. W, Gordon, from 1 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 

utler, h. p. 6 W. 1. R. 

fom F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Chandler, h. reek Regt. 

Duff, $1 F. with Capt. Coleman, 

Hill, from 89 F. with Capt. Sheehy, pe 
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Capt. Haly, from 53 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Jean, h. p. 60 F, 
from 21 F. with Capt, Doherty, 
27 F. 


—— Grove, from 30 F. with Capt. Baker, 69 F. _ 


——- Wilkinson, from 59 F, ree. diff. with Capt. 
Mandeville, h. p. . 
——— Archdall, from 68 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Craig, h. p. 84 F. 
M‘Dermid, from Rifle Brigade, with Capt. 
Stewart, h. p. luv F, 
M‘Neill, from 75 F. with Capt, Edwards, 
h. p. 10 F, 
— Pick, from 89 F, rew diff. with Capt. 
Young, h. p. ‘ 
— Smith, from 3 W. I. R. with Brev. Major 
Williamson, h. p. 60 F. 
i Green, from 2 Dr. G. with Lieut. Graham, 
Lp 


Hamilton, from 29 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Richardson, h. p. 

Gibson, from 48 F. with Lieut. O’Brien, 

Rifle Brigade. 

King, from 49 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Maxwell, h. p. 

- Read, from 5! F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Jones, h. p- 81 F. 

—— J. H. Potts, from 54 F. with Lieut @ H. 
Potts, York Rang. 

Dundas, from 56 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Grey, h. p. 

Sandys, from 11 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Brisco, h. p. 40 F. 

—~-— A. Williams, from 25 Dr. with Lieut. 
M‘Queen, h. p. 

Harmer, from 5 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Wallace, h. p. 

Gale, from 12 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Chamberlayne, h. p. 

Ellison, from 61 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
Randall, h. p. GO F. 

— Cosby, from 63 FP. with Lieut. Clune, 
h. p. 

Ewart, from 93 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Macdonell, h. p. 1 F. 

—— Thompson, from Rifle Brigade, with Lieut. 
Douglas, h. p. 26 F 

——— Stewart, from York Rang, with Lieut, 
Tudor, h. p. 82 F. 

Swayne, from R. W. I. Rang. with Lieut. 
Anderson, h. p. York L. 1. Vol. 

—— Jones, from York Chass. with Lieut. Muirs 
son, h. p. 1 F. 

—— Clason, from 21 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Christie, h. p. 79 F. 

—— Campbell, from 58 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Michell, h. p. 

——— Tipson, from 58 F. with Lieut. Johnstone, 
h. p. 418 F. 

—— Powell, from 12 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Jenkins, h. p. 

——— (iregory, from 78 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
M‘Queen, h. p. 

—— Odlum, from African Corps, with Lieut. 

Hammill, h. p. Nova Seo. Fen. 

Beacherott, from 14 F, ree. diff, with Lieut. 
Meek, h. p. 
Heard, from 48 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Cockburn, h. p. 29 F. 
Blagrave, from 89 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Naylor, h. 
——— Farquharson, from 18 F. with Lieut. Camp- 


bell, 75 F. 
——— Furlong, from 21 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Allan, h. p. 43 F. 
Cockburn, from 48 F. with Lieut. Mac- 


Jean, 75 F. 
Cornet Spence, from 5 Dr. G. with Ensign Battier, 
FP. 
= Coventry, from 15 Dr. ree. diff. with Cor- 
net Callaghan, h. p. 1 Dr. 
Grant, from 9 Dr. with Ensign Wright, h. 
. 23 Dr. 
Essign Napier, from 40 F. with Ensign Newman, 
h. p. 12 F, 
Pa Lynam, from 28 F, with Ensign Borth- 
wick, h. p. 10 F. 
—— Macdonell, from 35 F. with Ensign Ing- 


faing, from 71 F. with Ensign Wood. 


ward, 73 F. 
—— Francis, from 77 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Clarke, h. p. 6 F. 4 

G 
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Ensign Lennan, from 1 W. 1. Reg. with Ensign Captain White, 4 Dr. G. 
h. TW. W. Reg. Houghton, 5 Dr. Ge 
——— Booth, from 40 F. with Ensign Miller, h. Anderson, 19 Dr. 
p- Campbell, 16 F. 
—— Williams, from 4 W. I. Reg. ree. diff with Lieutenant Cook, 20 Dr. 
2d Lieut. Senior, h. p. 3 Ceylon Reg. Ensign J. H. Heigham, 6 F. 
~ Deare, from 4 W. 1. Reg. with 2d Lieut. White, 59 F, 
Home, 21 F. —— Marsh, 69 F. 
Comet and Adj. Barlow, from 1 Dr. G. with Lt. Assist. Surg. Drinkwater, 2 Life Gds. 
and Adj. Hill, h. p. 23 Dr. 
Surgeon Pritchard, from 10 F. with Surgeon Deaths. 
O’Donel, h. p. New Brunsw. Fen. 
Assist. Surg. M‘Lean, from 78 F. with Assist. Lieut. Col. Carden, 17 Dr. 14th Nov. 1817, 
Surg. Pureell, h. p. 35 F. Lieut. Stalkart, 17 F. 2d Nov. 1817. 
Ekins, from 58 F. with Assist. Surg. enry, 74 F 5d May 1818, 


* M‘Munn, h. p. 37 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut.-Colonel Cooke, 1 F. G. 
_ Home, 3 do. 
Major J. P. Gordon, 1 F. 


Tucker, R. Art. . ~ 16th Mar. 1815, 
Ensign M‘Neill, R. W. I. Ra. 28th Mar. 1818. 
Ass. Coxe. Kennedy, 1 Ceylon R. 9th Dec. 1817. 
———-- M‘Nulty, Forces, 2ist Nov 1817. 
Hosp. Assist. Clancey, Forces, 28th Jan. 181%, 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From the beginning of May till about the middle, the weather was wet and coldish, 


and from the middle till the end dry and warm. 


During the former period, there were 


only five days dry throughout ; during the latter, only one shower fell, and that not ex- 


ceeding one-tenth of an inch. 


On the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, it rained almost incessant- 


ly, the quantity amounting in all to an inch and nearly nine-tenths. After the 15th, it 
set in very dry, with a considerable increase of temperature, the barometer remaining 
steady at an elevation above 30 inches. For many years there has been no such weather 
experienced in this country during the month of May, in point of temperature at least, 
as has prevailed since the 15th. The thermometer rose repeatedly to 70, and during 
the night sometimes sunk no lower than 50. Though the early part of the month was 


coldish, the mean temperature is fully four degrees higher than last year. 


It is some- 


what remarkable, however, that the hygrometer (Leslie’s) is more than five degrees low- 
er, notwithstanding the elevated temperature, and if allowance were made for that ele- 
vation, the difference would be several degrees more. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from ihe Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevution 185 feet. 


May 1818. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. _ Degrees, THERMOMETER. Degreess 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . . 58.0 | Maximum, . 24th day, + | Oe 
cold, > 43.9 Minimum, 12th, . 35. 
« « temperature,10A.M. . . 52.4 Lowestmaximum, . 6th, 44.0 
. 10 P. M. . 47.2 Highest minimum, 5lst, ~ 52.0 
« Ofdailyextremes, . 50.9 Highest 10 A. M. 24th, 
+ lOA,M.and10P.M... . 49.8 | Lowest ditto, ‘tth, | 
. 4daily observations, 50.3 | Highest 10 P. M. 24th, . 
Whole range of Thermometer, . . . 456.5 | Lowest ditto, . 7th, . 0 
Mean daily ditto, s 14.1 Greatest range in 24 hours, 19th, 
temperature of spring water, Least ditto, 4th, 2. 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
BAROMETER. Inches. Highest 10 A. M. 96th, . 50.350 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 54) . 29.807 | Lowest ditto 7 - 29.282 
(temp. of mer, 54) . 29.812 Highest 10 P M 26¢h 50°345 
+ + both, (temp, ofmer.54) «29.809 | Towest ditto... 39.290 
Whole range of Barometer, . . 3.654] Greatest rangein 24 hours, Ist, 75 
Mean daily ditto, . 117 Least ditto, ly 
Mean of 10 A. M. . . . 17.1 50 0 
® £ 10 P. M. 10.2 Highest 10 A. M. e 50th, 0 
Rain in Inches, . | Highest 10P.M. 0.0 
Evaporation in ditto, . . . 1.850 Lowest ditto, 8th, 
ine HYGROMETER. WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
| Greatest dryness, 30th, 10 « 


Fair days 20; rainy days 11; wind, west of meridian, 7; east of meridian, 24, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o'clock in the morning, and eight o’clock 
in the evening, with the exception mentioned in our last. 


Ther.| Baro. Wind. Remarks, Ther.|Baro. Wind.| Remarks. 
May 1{ E. 52] .450/E. 49 5 \Cble. mod. Ma.l7y 50 55 f S. lwind mod. 
M. 38} .578/M. Mild, sunsh. M. 56 Dull, cold 
2{ E. 57 7560 E. 54 Cole. wind mod. 18{ 5A 994 E. wind mod, 
M. 5635)M. dull, cold M. 56} .894|/M. 55 Mild, sunsh, 
3{ E. 57| .570/E. a0} wind mod. 19{ E 67] 61 |wind’ mod. 
M. 3%] .366|/M. 46 W. Mo. M. 38] .985|M. 55 | 
a{ E. 52 46 5 wind mod. 20{ E. 60] .Q90/E. 33h E. Ditto, ditto, 
M. 357} .253|M. 45 E Very d. mis. M, 38)50.157|M. E Dull, wind 
5{ E. 47] .d46/E. 47 E. 59] .199 55 moderate. 
M. 55} .156)/M. 40 ain all day * | .103)M. 58) Mild, dull 
6{ E. 47] fwind mod.’ 22{ 57 } wind mod. 
M. S7| .286)M. 44 Misty, sho. -182\M. 65 Ditto, wind 
8{ E. 47 “366 E, 45 wind tnod E. 
M. 355} 45 Rain, dull, 6 itto, winc 
of E. “049 E, 45 Coble. wiud mod. 63 E. moderate, 
. 41] .438/M. 55 Mild, sh.aft. -212\M. 58 D. m. wa. d. 
M. 42 tia M. 54 W M. with sh. 28 102.M, ot E Rather dull, 
12{ E. 55] .305/E. 54 twind mod. lQZiE. 53 wind mod. 
M. 37 00 M. 56 E dD. Cc I, nt. 29{ 29.994 M. 55 \ E Warm, sun, 
M. 37] .203|)M. 55 Mild, sunsh. 916 M. 5% , fery warm, 
E. E. 53 E. wind high. -784 EK. 65 W. mod, 
15{ E. 55 484 BE. 49 wind mod, 61 i Ww. high, 
46 M 3s] .459/M. 48 E. Rain foren. 
be 52 697 E. 49 wind mod. 
* Thermometer taken down to be cleaned. 4 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


' From the middle of May to this date, the weather has been warm and genial ina 
eater degree than we ever remember it to have been at this season; the thermometer in 
the shade having been often above 70°. In our younger days, we have often heard of the 
ploughmen beginning their yoking at two or three o’clock in the morning in the month of 
May, resting from breakfast time to mid-afternoon, and finishing their task in the cool 
of the evening. This, which, if true, we were inclined to ascribe to the indolence of 
our bear-sced cultivators, whose labours were chiefly confined to seed-time and harvest, 
has been rendered sufliciently credible, and the expediency of the practice justitied, by 
the high temperature of the greater part of last month, as well as of the present. There 
are yet some complaints of the grub; from the ravages of which, however, the crops 
are fast recovering ; and in some places the hay-crop will be deficient in clover plants ; 
but, upon the whole, the prospect of both an early and abundant harvest in our fields, 
orchards, and gardens, is extremely flattering. There has been but little rain foi this 
month past, yet the drought does not seem to be hurtful, though a supply of moisture 
must be wanted for making the turnip-seed vegetate,—a crop tor which the labour is 
now in great forwardness. The corn-markets declined during May, but have since be~ 
to look up, especially for wheat. Of this grain there is understood to be less than 
usual on the fields, partly owing to the lateness of last harvest, and the unfavourable 
weather at the end of autumn, which, as well as the wetness of the summer, prevented 
the fallows from being completed for sowing in due season, and partly owing to the 
small extent of the spring sown wheats, which had very generally failed in this climate 
for the last two seasons. Grass-fed meat begins to come into the butcher-market, so 
that: prices have given way since the middle of last month. A pretty good leg of lamb, 
weighing from 6 to 8 Ibs., can now be got in our market for 3s. or 4s., and will soon be 
sold for the half of it. Old are still ata moderate price ; but the new, now 
selling per pint at.as much as the lamb-leg, are still confined to the tables of the wealthy, 
13. 
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CORN MARKETS.—E£dinburgh. 


Wheat. 
= Prices |Av. pt 


Quar. |) Potat Oatmeal. {Ba.&P.meat. 
Barley. } Oats. |; Pease. = 
” Loaf. p-peck Boli\Peck. || dolls. |Peck. 
d. d. a. s. d. s. 
| May 19) 407}1 7 69 [2 
| 26] 5661 78 
i2 June 2] 507,1 8} Gi 1 
| 9} 458 1 8 Sl 


May 20) 395/26 43.0)56 1 
27) 298/25 42 

June 45 058 2 
10! 396)52 44.0140 26 50 (22 27 Sv 


Glasgow. 


818 Wheat, 240 lbs. Oats, 204 lbs, Barley, 020 Ibs. Pse.|Oatineal Flour, 
15antzic. For.red.| Americ. irish. Seots.| Eng. English.) Scots. Stir. Mea.| 140 lbs.//280 Ibs, 


—- 


Se Se De 
May 20}45 46 |37 42 
27} 44 45155 41 
June 3/42 41555 41 
10\42 45455 4l 


S i's. 8. Se | 5. Bit & s | & Ss. s. 
45 28/24 26 '24 27) 52 58152 S551 54145 297170 72 
49 125 26 24 52 58152 32193 261165 68 
45 27|25 26:24 52 58150 349150 324293 26 165 68 
45 26|25 26 24 271 50 52}29 Si 52] 21 25 6s 


~ 


Haddington. | Dalkeith. 


Wheat. Oatmeal 
Barley: | Oats. || Pease. B 
Av. pr. y ease. Means. | 1818. Boll. Per Pek. 


| -& 


4 
+ 


s. d. s.d. 
May 18/220 239 
25/220 2356 

2 6 22 S50] June 1226 260 

21 29 235 50 {25 291 8226 250 


24 0 435 


May 22] 751 
29, 159! 24 0 44 

June 5) 458/28 0 44 38 
id 505125 6 44 358 


tec 


S. 
te 
to 


London. 


per gr ont otat || Pigeon. | Tick. | Boiling.| Grey.) Fine.) 2d. | Loat. 


S. | 5 Ss. 8 Sef} S 8 Sf Ss. S18. 8 Ge 

May 18 30 Yo \10 ov 32 40 ot oe 42 48 46 58 50 60 56 50'70 
25,50 90 HHO GO | 21 50455 4148 62746 58) 50 GUl56 5070 7 
we 1,50 90 50] Su Su 356455 4148 62146 58] 50 5065 7 
| 8:50 94 [40 50] 50 92 |] 22 38158 45148 50 60158 5065 7 


Liverpool. 


s 181 8. W heat. Oats. Barle ve Ry e, Beans, Pease, bg. Amer, 


70 Ib. 45 Ib. 60 ib. perqr. |} per qr. |] per qr. ing. {irish. 
4q ib, 196 1b, | “8 


. s s. fs. Is. s Js. 8.18. ‘ 
50 50 65 152 54462 46157 47/41 54 
40 52 56 50 65 150 52140 44157 42154 Se 
50 52 48 56 50 65 50 52140 44157 46l4L 3 
6150 52) 48 56 50 65 154 56/44 46/40 49/49 44) 40 42 


or 


Be May 19 
26 
Junc 2 

9 


ec 
cuact 
weer 


~ 

~ 


S 
Ge 


" 3 | All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 


1818. | Wht.! Rye. |Brley.} Oats. |Beans |Pease. Dts.] Wht. | Rye. | Barley. | Oats. |Beans.|Pease. 


52 2 


igen . Aggregate Average of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales, by which 
{: f | Importation and Duty are regulated in Great Britain. 


Wheat, 8%. 6d.—Rye, 55s. 9d.—Barley, 51s. 4d.—Oats, 50s. 11d.—Beans, 54s, Gd. Pease, 56s. 4d. 
Vatmeal, 55s. 9d. Rape Seed, 95s. 


ee Average Prices in Scotland for the Four Weeks preceding 15th May. 


W heat, 69s. 6d.—-Rye, 61s. 91—Rarley, 45s. 2d.—Oats, 533. 2d.—Beans, 53s, Td.—Pease, 513, 1d— 
Oatmeal, per boll, 28s. or Big, 41s. 


Gis Se del d.| ae 
065 2155 4M.9'89 O51 9' 51 4150 11157 
10 33 9 16 87 4 51 10151 4/56 

5 35 8 |) 23.87 552 52 Sh 


s d.| s s. 
May 989 1] 319/52 952 
lel 0153.8 155 32 
25187 3/ 522152 8/52 
50, 84.11, 55 8 '51 10 


1818 | | 
2 
| | 
35 
| 
| | 
| 
q | 
a 
s. d.)s. d 
$5 60 
+ | 4650 
50 5 
90 56 
ig — 
| S. 
: 57 | 
‘ 57 | 
| 37 
| 56 | 
{56 
— 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLoNIAL Propuce.—Sugars.—Although the demand since our last report has 
remained pretty steady, and considerable business has been done, prices have been rather 
on the decline. The change of wind last week, preventing farther arrivals from the 
West Indies, the holders of Muscovadoes have been less eager to make sales, and though 
several sales have been effected at prices a shade lower, particularly strong sugars, about 
80s. to 82s., the depression has not been general. In foreign, little business by private 
contract has recently been done; last week, at a public sale of St Domingo Muscova- 
does, they went off at low rates, ordinary brown, 41s. to 42s., good brown, 42s. Gd. to 
45s. Coffve.—The prices of coffee have fluctuated greatly, on account of reports of a 
rise on the Continent; and towards the end of last month, the prices advanced from 2s. 
to 3s.; but have since suffered a depression of 2s. and the market is stated to be heavy 
at the decline. Teas.—The sale at the India House is expected to close about Thurs- 
day next: there are great fluctuations in the prices. The Boheas have gone off 2d. 
and the Congous |4d. under the prices of last sale. Cotton.—The prices have 
varied little since our last, and the market remains very heavy. The Kast India 
Company have declared a sale of 19,000 bags for the 26th instant; and it is expect. 
ed the quantity will be increased before the day of sale. The imports into Great 
Britain last month were 80,709 bags. Réce.—'The market has been heavy and declin- 
ing, but a sale at the India House lately was higher than had been expected. It con- 
sisted of 6652 bags Bengal, common quality 1s. to 1is., good 21s. to 22s. East India 
description, however, on account of the late large arrivals, have since been greatly de- 
pressed. Aum.—The rum market has been heavy for some time past, and the prices 
declining. TZ obacco.—There has been little demand for exportation. The stock in Lon- 
don is, however, confined to a few houses, who will not submit to any depression. Oils. 
—The prices of whale oil are merely nominal, on account of the failure of a great spe- 
culation. Small parcels of Greenland for immediate use continue to be sold at reduced 
prices. There have been considerable arrivals of sperm, and prices in consequence have 
declined. Every other description of oil may be stated iieavy. 

EuROPEAN Flax, and Tullow.—txtensive arrivals of tallow 
being expected, a great stagnation has taken place in the demand; prices are Is. to 2s. 
lower, and the market heavy at the depression. The request for hemp has been limit- 
ed, and prices have declined at St Petersburgh. Flax is in limited demand, and prices 
little varied. Brandy and Geneva.—There has been a great reduction in the 
price of brandy. Five puncheons real good cogniac, landed this year, sold on the 26th 
ult. at an average of 8s. 7d. per gallon. Prices have since that date declined materially, 
and the market is still heavy. Geneva is also a little lower.—June 9. 

Course of Exchange, Loudon, June 9.—Amastetdam, 36: 10 B.2U. Ditto at sight, 
36: 4. Rotterdam, 11:7:2U. Antwerp, 11:9 Ex. M. Agio of the Bank on 
Holland, 2. Hamburgh, 34: 0:24 U. Altona, $4: 1:24 U. Paris, 3 days sight, 
24:5U. Bourdeaux, 24:25. Frankfort on the Maine, 1414 Ex. M. Madrid, 39 
effect. Cadiz, 38} effect. Gibraltar, 35. Leghorn, 514. Genoa, 474. Lisbon, oy. 
Rio Janeiro, 654. Dublin, 11. per cent. Cork, 11. 

Prices of Gold and Silver per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, L.4: 1:6. Foreign 
gold in bars, L.4: 1:6. New dollars, L.0: 5:6. Silver in bars, standard, 
L.0: 5: 54. 

Premiums of Tusurance at Lloyd's. —Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.—Cork, or Dublin, 
lis. 9d. Belfast, 20s.—Hamburgh, 12s. 8d.—Madcira, 20s.—Jamaica, 353. to 40s. 
Greenland out and home, 33 gs. 

Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from May 13 to June 10, 1818. 
May 13th.) 20th. 27th. | June 3d. 10th. 


Bank stock, 4. 2624] 281 | 2784 | 280, | 
3 per cent, reduced, te 79% 793 784 784 783 
3 per cent. consols, 804 79 79 
4 per cent. consols, 964 G6) 96 97 
34 per cent (new. ) 854 
5 per cent. navy annuities ~~~ 1074 974 1073 108} 96% 
—— bonds, 100pr. 103pr4 | 87 S8pr. 9lpr. 


17 20pr.| 19 2ipr/1620pr. | 16 18pr. | 17 20pr. 
19 20pr.| 21 22pr-/18 19pr. | 18 20pr. | 19 


E bills, 24d. 
xchequer bills, 


Consols for acct. 80 80 793 793 79§ 793 


French 5 per Cents. "| O7fr. 50c. 40c. 35c. | 72¢r, 


| 


‘ a 
| 
new loan, 6 per cents-| | | —— | —— | | 
80fr. 
di 


OLS 
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PRICES CURRENT.—June 6. 


Tra, Bohea, perlb . . 
Congou, « « 
Souchong, 

Scear, Muse. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . 
Fine and very fine, . 

Brazil, Brown, . . 

Refined, Double Loaves, ods 
Powder ditto, . . .. 
Single ditto, 
Small Lumps, . 
Large ditto, . 
Crushed Lumps, . .- 

Mo assks, British, . 

Jamaica, + . 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, 

Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 

PrmMEntro (in Bond), .. . 

SprritsJam. Rum 160.P. 
Geneva, « « 
Aqua, . . 

WINEs, Clar. Ist Growds, 
Portugal Red, . . 
Spanish White, . . 
Teneriffe, . « « 

Locwoop, Jamaica, . . 
Honduras, . . 
Campeachy, - 

Fusric, Jamaica,.. . 
Cuba, 

Inpico, Caraccas fine, . 

Timser, Amer. Pine, . . 
DittoOak, . . . 
Honduras Mahogany, 

Tar, American, . . 
Archangel, 

TALLow ,Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, . . 

Hemp, Riga Rhine, eee 

Petersburgh Clean, . 

Fax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 
Dutch, . 
Irish, . 

Mats, Archangel, . .- 

BristTLes, Peters. Firsts, 

AsHEs, Petersburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, . . 

Pot, . . 


Topacco, Virg. fine, 
inferior, . 
Cortons, Bowed Georgia, 
Sea Island, fine, . . 
Demerara and Berbice, 
Pernambuco, 


Maranham, 


LEITH. GLASGOW. 
77 — | 73 77 
90 96 | 90 92 
150 155 | 
124 128 — 
120 124 |120 126 
114 118 118 

112 114 we 112 
68 | — ont 
38 38 6 | 38 ~~ 
119 129 128 
115 ain 
122 133 120 131 
126 129 Le 127 
94 
3s Jd 3915 5 3 8 
12s = 
394 40) — 
73 
50 | 
48 564] 
34 am 
30 
£9 9 810 
10 —ig8 9 0 
1010 10 Wid, 
12 16 aw | 
17 — 
96d 116) 86 9 6 
=" 
46 §0;— dates 
1 0 1 6d 10 ] 8 
23 
73 80 
43 49 | 5l 62 
— 48 | 50 5} 
76 ji 
50 ]20|— 
56 
105 
14601610; — 
51 62 — 
58 — | 58 60 
52 — | 53 55 
38 40 | 43 44 
54 (p.brl.)— | 42 
94 104' 103 ll 
74 9 
—{1 9 1 10) 
023 
242 3 
—/2 142 2, 


LIVERPOOL. 
@ — 
72 77 
90 96 
40 52 
53 65 
125 128 
125 129 
113 119 
68 74 
39 6 
120 129 
138 140 
110 120 
122 129 
122 128 
94 10 
33 3 6 
817 9 
9 5 910 
lo 0 10 10 
lo 012 10 
15 015 10 
2 8 — 
13 15 
16 170 
19 0 210 
75 7 
48 50 
53 55 
52 53 
40 42 
38 39 
0 8 0 94 
0 6 6h 
1 8 1 .9§ 
3.4 8 6 
2 6 
2132 23 
20 2 0} 


[June 
Lonpoy. 
2s 4d 2s 5d 
2h 3 
39 310 
75 18 
87 88 
42 43 
54 
1 34(b.) 1 5 
110(cwt.) 124 
105 121 
35 36 6 
105 126 
136 140 
3s 2d 5s 6d 
10 0 12 0 
33 3 6 
0 60 
46 0 54 0 
25 0 65 O 
60 66 
£8 10 £8 15 
Bild 9 O 
£15 
10s 6d 11s Od) 
Is 2d Is4 
19 6G 
22 6 _ 
72 
49 
49 
78 
65 
105 — 
62 
55 
35 
40 ot 
1 8 110 
25 3 6 
2 3 
212 2 
lll 2 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between May 15 and 
June 15, 1818, extracted from the London Gazette, 


Apple, J. P., W. Cooper, and T. H. Birch, Lons 
don, drapers 

Ashe, J. S. Liverpool, merchant 

Bale, H. Middlesex, cheese-monger 

Brown, T. Middlesex, tailor 

Briggs, J. Sealeoates, York, grocer 

Brinsley, C. Ashborne, Derby, butcher 

Barton, W. Doncaster, maltster 

Batty, W. Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland, to- 
baceonist 

Ball, R. C. Bristol, baker 

Buddle W. Drury-Lane, London, carpenter 

Boote, J. Stratford-upon-A von, corn-dealer 

Barnard, D. Fenchurch Street, London, merchant 

Baruch, D. London, apotheear 

Bullocke, J. London, button seller 

Bentley, J., and J. Beck, London, clock and 
watchmakers 

Carmichael, J. London, baker 

Carnaby, W. Morpeth, common brewer 

Clark, J, Manea, Isle of Ely, carpenter 

Coleman, W. O. late of Wapping, slopseller 

Clitford, M.and J. Kingston-upon Hull, merchants 

Cask, W. Blackburn, Lancaster, farmer 

Clars, W. London, master-mariner 

Clegg, S. Salford, Lancaster, saddler 

Canby, W. Leeds, grocer 

Dorn, A. Lambeth, London, victualler 

Dean, J. London, baker 

Ehu, G. R. London, furrier 

Forder, W. Basingstoke, Hants, stage-coach pro- 

rietor 

TT. Halifax, manufacturer 

Fisher, Isaac, London, merchant 

Green, J. Liverpool, joiner 

Holden, J. Westbromwich, Stafford, black buckle 
maker 

Halsted, W. Cirencester, linen-draper 

Hains, J. Longton, Lancashire, carrier 

Hooper, W. Tenbury, Worcester, maltster 

Hazlehurst, M. Liverpool, blockmaker 

Heath, W. Hanley, Stafford, blacksmith 

Halse, T. H., and D. T. Meriton, London, but- 
ton-manu facturers 

Hirst, T. N., and J. Wood, Huddersfield, cord- 
wainers 

Hall, T. Reading, Berks, tailor 

Hibbers, H. G. London, merchant 

Hail, B. V. Gosport, vietualler 

J. Elland, Halifax, grocer 

Holden, H. Ripponden, Halifax, grocer 

Ingleby, T. Birmingham, carrier } 

Kingswill, J. Blackwall, Middlesex, painter 

Kennell, J. K, and J. P. Westminster, army and 
navy agents 


Liddell, J. Huddersfield, cordwainer 

Lamb, J. Minories, London, merchant 

Loudon, J. C. Holborn, Middlesex, merchant 

Lyne, E. Plymouth, merehant 
an, H. S. late of Calcutta, dealer 

Milne, G. Broadstreet, London, merchant 

Martin, J. Micham, Surrey, butcher 

Malkin, T. Burslem, blue-colour maker 

Moore, W. Halifax, cloth-manufacturer 

Meyell, W. Exeter, jeweller 

Maxton, J. Middlesex, baker 

Nash, W. Bristol, drysalter 

Neale, W. late of Warminster, victualler 

Nicholls, W. Huntingdon, sack and rope-maker 

Poulgrain, R. and H. Foway, Cornwall, ship- 
wrights 

Polley, J. London, plumber 

Renee, F. St James’s Street, Middlesex, per- 

umer 

Ross, J. N. Cambridge, brush-maker 

Ranken, S. London, merchant 

Randall, W. London, grecer 

Simmons, T. Birmingham, dealer 

Spear, A. London, merchant 

Isaac, Providence Row, Middlesex, mere 
‘chant 

Stubbs, W. Manchester, coal dealer 

Sadd, J. London, builder 

Southie, J. Canterbury, baker 

Sansum, J. London, victualler 

Standish, J. Liverpool, flour dealer 

Sourby, W. North Aston, York, apothecary 

Savidge, J. East Stoke, Nottingham, coal seller > 

Tomlinson, C. Hawarden, Flint, apothecary 

Thomson, J. Mappleton, Derby, farmer 

Tilly, J. J. Hampstead, musie seller 

Taylor, B. M. Woolmer Street, Middlesex, builder 

Tregold, Ki. late of Southampton, dealer 

Trewhitt, N. Northallerton, linen manufacturer 

Wilkin, J. Preston, Laneashire, draper 

Woodward, W. London, carpenter 

Wetherell, J. Rochester, hatter 

Walder, B. Battle, Sussex, tailor 

Wellings, S. Shrewsbury, tailor 

Wookey, D. Tetbury, Gloucester, grocer 

Williams, S. and G., and T. Tarrant, London, 
straw-hat manufacturers 

Webb, R. Winslow, Hereford, farmer 

White, S. Calver, Derby, grocer 

Whitehouse, J. Stratford-upon-Avon, mercer 

Young, J. Gosport, saddler 

Younghusband, J. Liverpool, ship-broker 

Younger, J. Minories, London, merchans 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between May 15 and 
June 15, 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Fowlds and Co. G w, merchants ; 

Hutehinson, J. Dy late of Edinburgh, now in 
Glasgow, spirit-dealer 

Isles, Andrew, Edinburgh, currier and leather 
merchant 

Kalley, J. Glasgow, manufacturer 

Maxwell, R. Dundee, merchant 

Scott, Balmanno, and Co. Glasgow, merchants 

Suter, Alex. Inverness, merchant 

Purse, J. Dingwall, merchant 

Wilson and Liddell, Glasgow, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Blake, G. Dumfries-shire, corn dealer ; 
Goldie and Threshie, writers, Dumfries, 1 


Brown, W. senior, ree merchant; by A. 
Usher, merchant there, 10th June 

Byars, J. Forfar, merchant; by W. Fyfe, mere 
chant there, 6th July 

Craig, J. Garmouth, merchant ; by the trustees at 
Aberdeen, 20th June 

Hunter, J. P. and Co, Port Glasgow, merchants; 
Aitken, mereMant there, 50th June 

M‘Lellan, W. and Co. Kirkeudbright and Cross- 
michael, timber-merchants ; S. M‘Caul, 
merchant, Kirkcudbright, 26th May 

More, J. Glasgow, banker ; by J. Sym, merchant 
there, llth June 

Oughterson, A., and Co. Greenock, 
by W. Leitch, merchant there, 12th June 

Renny, S. Arbroath, merchant; by J. Marnie, 
merchant there, 4th June 

Stewart, D. Leith, merchant; by J. Morison, 
W. S. 11th June 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 12, 18}7. At Calcutta, the lady of 
Captain W. D. Playfair, a son. 

April 13, 1818. At Boston, the lady of 
George Sholto Douglas, Esq. Charge des 
Affaires of his Britannic Majesty, a son. 

16. At Stockholm, Viscountess Strang- 
ford, lady of his Britannic Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at that Court, a son and heir. 

27. At Somborne, Hampshire, the Right 
Hon. Lady Kennedy, a son. 

28. At Fareham, the lady of Lieutenant. 
Col. Campbell, 46th regiment, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Rothiemay, Lady Jane Taylor, a 
son. 

40. At Naples, the lady of Thomson 
Bonar, of Camden Place, in the county of 
Kent, Esq. a son. 

May 2. At Dalry, the wife of Mr Ro- 
bert Ferguson was delivered of four chil- 
dren, one boy and three daughters ; but they 
did not live above an hour or two. 

— At Perth, the lady of Lieutenant 
Acheson French, of the 80th regiment, su- 
perintending officer of that station, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Haughton, Mrs Farquharson of 
Haughton, a son. 

6. At Banff, the lady of James William 
Mackenzie, Esq. younger of Pittrichie, a 
son and heir. 

9. At London, the lady of the Hon. D. 
M. Erskine, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Craigie of Dum- 
barnie, a daughter. 

— At Brahan Castle, the Hon. Mrs 
gg Mackenzie of Seaforth, a son and 

eir. 

10. Mrs Gordon, Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Roderick 

Macleod, Esq. jun. of Cadboll, a son. 

13. At Paris, Lady Harriet Drummond, 
a daughter. 

— The wife of Stephen Souten, a la- 
bouring man of the parish of Sollinge, of 
her 26th child in 25 years. 

16. At Relugas, the lady of Thomas 
Lauder Dick, Esq. a daughter. 

17. At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir James 
Montgomery, Bart. M. P. a daughter. 

19. The lady of Sir A. O. Molesworth 
of Pencarrow, Cornwall, Bart. a son. 

21. At Edinburgh, Lady Heron Max- 
well, a daughter. 

23. At Springfield, Mrs Macduff of Bon- 
hard, a son. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mrs Johnstone 
Alva, a son. 

— Mrs W. Buchanan, 16, Duke Street, 

> SOD. 


28. At Cathlaw House, Mrs Riddell, 
younger of Camieston, a daughter. 

29. At London, the lady of Lieutenant. 
Colonel James Allan, 94th regiment, a 
son. 

31. At Logie Green, Mrs Alexander 
Gordon, a son. 

Lately—Lady Fitzherbert, a son. 

At Castletown, Isle of Man, the lady of 
General Cumming, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 6, 1817. At Calcutta, John Trotter 
of Castlelaw, Esq. to Matilda, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Sir Francis Macnaughton, 
Judge in the Supreme Court of Bengal. 

April 30, 1818. At Aberdeen, Captain 
Hector H. M‘Lean, of the 93d regiment 
of foot, to Miss Ann M‘Leod, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Mr M‘Leod, 
minister of Kilfinnichin and Bannessan, 
Mull. 

May 5. At Cuckney, the Rev. William 
Rogers, minister of Rescobie, to Miss Ann 
Oldham, of Milthorpe, parish of Norton 
Cuckney, Nottinghamshire. 

1]. At Auchencruive, Thomas Spencer 
Lindsay, of Hollymount House, county of 
Mayo, Esq. to Margaret Hester, only 
daughter of R. A. Oswald of Auchen- 
cruive, Esq. 

— At Conan-house, the seat of Sir Hec- 
tor Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart. the Rev. 
John Macdonald, minister of Urquhart, to 
Janet, eldest daughter of the late Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Esq. 

12. At London, the Right Hoa. Henry 
Manvers Pierrepont, to the Lady Sophia 
Cecil, only daughter of the late Marquis of 
Exeter. 

16. At Cork, Captain Thomes Mosse, of 
the Ist, or Royal Scots, regiment of foot, 
to Margaret Essex, eldest daughter of Ma- 
jor-General Gordon. 

— At London, Horace Beauchamp Sey- 
mour, Esq. third son of the late Lord 
Hugh Seymour, to Elizabeth Mallet Palk, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Lawrence 
Palk, M. P. for the county of Devon. 

18. At London, on the 7th current, and 
remarried at Carron-house on the 18th, Mr 
John Walker of Orchardhead, Stirling- 
shire, to Mary Ann, second daughter of 
Mr Charles Lea Jeffrey, Broadway, West- 
minster. 

— At London, the Hon. Colonel Sey- 
mour to Lady Charlotte Cholmondeley, 
daughter of the Marquis of Cholmondeley- 
The Prince Regent gave the bride away- 

19. At Slynon, county of Anglesea, 
James Orr, Esq. Edinburgh, to Rachel, 
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second daughter of Robert Scott, Esq. of 
this city. 

May 19. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Jo- 
seph Hume, R. N. to Miss Dorothy Ro- 
bertson, daughter of the late Alexander 
Robertson, Esq. of Prenderguest. 

21. At Cheltenham, Sir William Cun- 
ningham Fairlie, Bart. of Robertland and 
Fairlie, to Anne, only daughter of the late 
Robert Cooper, Esq. banker, Woodbridge. 

— At Urquhart, the Rev. Archibald 
Baird, Auchtermuchty, to Miss Margaret 
Mudie, daughter of James Mudie, Esq. 
Cockley, Kinross-shire. 

27. At London, the Count de Lusi, of 
the Ist regiment of Prussian guards, to 
Miss Maria Giffard, daughter of the Mar- 
chioness Dowager of Lansdowne. 

June 1. At Garscube, the seat of her 
grandfather, Sir lay Campbell of Succoth, 
Bart. Sir George Sitwell of Renishaw, Bart. 
to Susan, eldest daughter of Crawfurd Tait 
of Harvieston, Esq. 

2. At Edinburgh, J. C. Macleod, Esq. 
junior of Geanies, to Miss Stewart Su- 
therland, youngest daughter of the late 
Captain Alexander Sutherland, 30th regi- 
ment. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 6, 1817. At Kedgeree, on his pas- 
sage to Europe, Cornet Alexander Leigh 
Strachan, 6th regiment Bengal cavalry, 
eldest son of James Strachan, Esq. Edin- 
burgh. 

Nov. 26. Killed in the attack upon Nag- 
pore, by the Berar Rajah, in the 21st year 
of his age, Mr H. D. Niven, assistant-sur- 
geon Hon. East India Company's service, 
second son of the Rev. Dr Niven, Dun- 
keld. 

Jan. \, 1818. Fell, in a sally from Kore- 
gaum, near Poonah, (having volunteered 
his services,) Thomas Wingate, assistant- 
surgeon to the second battalion Ist native 
infantry, and eldest son of Dr Daniel 
Wingate, Stirling, aged 21. 

13. On board the William Pitt East In- 
diaman, William Hall, Esq. a partner in 
the house of Messrs Palmer and Co. Cal- 
cutta. 

Feb. 10. At St Lucie, Mrs Mary Rus- 
sel, wife of John I. I. Alexander, Esq. of 
that island, and relict of the late Hon. 
Robert Cullen, one of the Lords of Ses- 
sion and Justiciary in Scotland. - 

12. At sea, Mr Peter Murray, surgeon 
of the Hon. East India Company’s ship 
Charles Grant. 

28. At the Havannah, Lieutenant Tho- 
mas Sibbald, R. N. son of the late Wil- 
liam Sibbald, Esq. merchant, Leith. 

March 10. At Charlestown, South Ca- 
rolina, Mrs Christiana Boston, spouse to 
Tucker Harris, Esq. M. D. in the 68th 
year of her age. Mrs Harris was a daugh- 
ter of the late Rey. Thomas Boston of Jed- 
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burgh, and grand-daughter of the late Rey" 
Thomas Boston of Ettrick. 

30. On his passage home, on board the 
William Pitt East Indiaman, Archibald 
Seton, Esq. of Touch. 

April 12. In the guard-room of Kinross 
jail, in extreme wretchedness, Andrew Ni- 
col, well known in the Court of Session 
and caricature shops under the name of the 
Kinross Lawyer. From a tradesman in 
easy circumstances and of decent character, 
he reduced himself, by his most litigious and 
quarrelsome temper, to the state of a beg- 
gar, and finally an outcast from all society. 
Rather than give up his pretended rights 
to the famous sidden-stead, he obstinately 
refused all supply from the poor funds of his 
native parish; and, in order that he might 
retain what he conceived would be the means 
of bringing him once more within the walls 
of the Parliament House, wandered about 
from place to place, until at last, from his 
habits of life, and his habits both of body 
and mind, he became such a nuisance, 
that, disowned by every relation, and shut 
out irom every house, it was found neces- 
sary to convey him to the common prison, 
which he quitted only for that asylum, 
** where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and where the weary are at rest.” 

22. At Topsham, in the 78th year of his 
age, Captain Carter, R. N. With the ex- 
ception of Admiral Schank, he was the 
only surviving officer who went to the 
North Cape of Lapland, to observe the 
transit of Venus in 1768, in the Emerald, 
commanded by Sir Charles Douglas, of 
which the deceased was then First Lieute- 
nant. 

23. At Avignon, Colin Macdonald Bu- 
chanan, younger of Drummakill. 

27. The Rev. James Scott, late senior 
minister of Perth, at the advanced age of 
85. Mr Scott was ordained minister of 
Kinfauns in 1759; admitted minisicr of 
Perth 1762; and resigned his charge, in 
consequence of the infirmities of age, in 
1807. 

28. Mr Robert Wilson, merchant, Leith. 

— At Gartur, John Graham, Esq. 

30. At Berwick upon Tweed, Mrs Bar- 
bara Hodgson, aged 88, relict of the late 
Dr Henry Hodgson, formerly Mayor of 
that town. 

May |. At London, the Hon. J. Doug- 
las. ‘Ie deceased was grandfather to the 
present Marquis of Abercorn ; he was fa- 
ther to the Countess of Aberdeen ; and he 
was son-in-law to the Earl of Harewood, 
having married the Noble Earl’s daughter, 
Lady Frances Lascelles, who died last 
years 
— At London, John Crawford, Esq. 
late of Monorgan, in Perthshire. 

2. At Kinloch, Mr Hog of Kinloch. 

3. At Glasgow, Mr James Russel, jun. 
grocer, High Street. Mr Russel has left 
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the following donations :—To the poor of 
the Relief Chapel, Campbell Street, Glas- 
gow, L.200—Sabbath Evening Schools, 
L. 60—To the Royal Infirmary, L. 150— 
To the Lunatic Asylum, L. 50—To the 
poor of his native parish, Falkirk, L. 50. 

May 4. At Brechin, the Rev. Mr Will, 
minister of Guthrie. 

— At Stround on the Green, near Kew, 
William Mactavish, Esq. of Dunardry, 
son of the late Simon Mactavish, Esq. of 


Montreal, Canada. 


— At Gortnagally, near Dungannon, 
John Woods, an industrious farmer, at the 
advanced age of 122 years. He lived a 
regular and sober life His wife died 
about two years ago, aged 82 years. He 
was 42 years old the day of her birth. He 
was born in the year 1696, in the reign of 
William III. ; of course he has lived in the 
reigns of five successive monarchs 

5. At’ Edinburgh, Mrs Alison Hay of 
Haystown, in the 90th year of her age. 

— At Dublin, in the 25th year of his 
age, Mr Archibald Robertson, only remain- 
ing son of George Robertson, Esq. Bower- 
Lodge, Irvine. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Jean Duncan, 
relict of the late Mr Robert Duncan, mer- 
chant there, in the 92d year of his age. 

7. At Florence, Lady Campbell, wife of 
Sir Guy Campbell, Bart. 

— At Fernie, Francis Balfour, Esq. of 
Fernie. 

8. At Edinburgh, in the 73d year of his 
age, Alexander Robertson, Esq. of Ettrick- 
hall, late one of the Keepers of the Records 
of Scotland. 

— At Edinburgh, Colin Mackay, Esq. 
in the 83d yer of his age. 

9. At Edinburgh, Thomas Brown, Esq. 
of Waterhead, aged 82. 

10. At Glasgow, Mr William M‘Kech- 
nie, late of Richmond, Virginia. 

— At Hamilton, John Torrance, Esq. 
Sheriff-Clerk Depute for the Middle Ward 
of Lanarkshire. 

11. At Burdiehouse Mains, Mr Alex- 
ander Peacock, architect, aged 85. 

13. At Edinburgh, in the 73d year of 
his age, Mr William Scott, teacher of elo- 
cution and geography. Mr Scott was the 
father of elocution in this country, and for 
a period No owe of 40 years distin- 
guished hi by his extensive useful- 
ness in his profession, having instructed in 
this elegant accomplishment a great pro- 
portion of our countrymen who have risen 
to eminence in the senate, the pulpit, and 
at the bar. He is also well known as the 
author of several useful and popular ele- 
mentary works on subjects connected with 
education ; amongst others, a system of 

d a pronouncing dictionazy 
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been considered a work of high authority, 
and oy: ae esteemed on both sides of the 
Tw 

13. At Torthorwald Manse, Mrs Yors- 
toun, relict of the Rev. Peter Yorstoun. 
minister of the gospel in Closeburn, aged 96. 

~— At his house, Wester Duddingston, 
Robert Kay, architect, aged 78. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain David Hew- 
an, 2]st foot, or Royal North British fusi- 
leers. 

— At Wilson Park, Portobello, John 
Philip Donaldson, Esq. assistant-surgeon 
in the Fifeshire militia, and surgeon in 
Portobello. 

14. At Walkhampton, John Williams, 
at the advanced age of 100. He was tlie 
eldest of eighteen sons, of Jane Williams, 
late of Brentor, Devon, (who died in her 
Il}th year,) seventeen of whom are now 
alive and in perfect health, and their joint 
ages amount to 1379 years. —John Williams 
retained his facultics to the last, and had 
strength sufficient to gain his livelihood by 
hard labour, until within a fortnight of his 
dissolution. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Arbuthnot, relict 
of Robert Arbuthnot, Esq. 

15. At the manse of Carluke, Mrs Wal- 
ker, wife of the Rev. James Walker, mini- 
ster of Carnwath. 

—— At Arcon Cottage, near Inverness, 
Mrs Mackenzie of Lentran, aged 77. 

16. At Inverness, Miss Janet M‘Gilli- 
vray, daughter of the late Archibald M‘Gil- 
livray, Esq. of Daviot. 

— At Maybole, Mrs Margaret M‘Cly- 
mont, wife of the Rev. Charles Logan, 
minister of Maybole. 

— At Gaddesby, near Leicester, Eliza, 
wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Cheney, of the 
Scots Greys. 


a At Glasgow, Mrs Taylor of Kirkton- 


— At Crossmount, Capt. James Men- 
zies, Royal Perthshire militia. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Sawers, 
bookseller. 

18. At Milnholm, near Langholm, in 
the prime of life, William Keir, Esq. con- 
ductor of improvements to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry in the 
district of Eskdale, and late Captain in the 
Dumfrieshire yeomanry cavalry. 

— At Eden Farm, in the 60th year of 
her age, Elinor, widow of the late Lord 
Auckland. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Hunter, 
eldest son of Lieutenant-General Hunter of 
Burnside. 

— The Hon. Mrs Grenfell, Lady of 
Pascoe Grenfell, Esq. M. P. of Taplow 
House, Bucks, and sister of Lord Viscount 
Doneraile of Doneraile, in the kingdom 
of Ireland. 
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